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A  wizard  raised  his  magic  looking-glass. 

And  bade  me  search  there  for  my  lover's  face  ; 

I  saw  a  shadowy  troop  before  me  pass, 
Some  clad  in  russet,  some  bedecked  with  lace  : 

Ah !  woe  is  me !    I  scorned  the  humble  part, 

And  chose  Gentility  without  a  heart. 

The  Village  Maiden 
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SIR  GOODWIN'S  FOLLY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OPPOSITE  NEIGHBOURS. 

Mr.  Adam  Gattrell,  late  of  St.  Antholin's- 
court,  in  the  city  of  London,  perruquier,  but  at 
present  of  Bunhill-row,  St.  Luke's,  independent, 
had  transferred  his  custom  from  the  Antigallican 
Coffee-house  behind  the  Exchange,  to  the  Light 
Horseman  Tavern.  Of  course,  his  obedient 
crony,  Mr.  Pead,  accompanied  him  in  this  migra- 
tion, which  caused  no  small  annoyance  to  the  Anti- 
gallican people.  In  those  hard  times,  the  loss  of  a 
couple  of  steady  old  topers,  who  consumed  a  vast 
quantity  of  ardent  liquor  without  ever  becoming 
noisy,  or  losing  their  respective  equilibria,  was  a 
grievous  blow.  But  Mr.  Gattrell,  had  he  chosen 
to  lay  bare  the  recesses  of  his  gigantic  intellect  to 
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the  vulgar  gaze,  could  have  given  several  excellent 
reasons  for  this  important  step.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Antigallican  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Wil- 
liam, the  faithful  waiter,  who  had  concocted  Mr. 
Gattrell's  punch  for  thirty  consecutive  years,  had 
quitted  the  coffee-room  for  ever,  and  was  now  lying 
in  a  humble  grave  in  Bunhill-fielcls  burial-ground, 
exactly  opposite  the  worthy  ex-hairdresser's  back- 
parlour-window.  With  the  decease  of  William,  a 
change  had  crept  over  the  establishment.  A  young 
whipper-snapper  fellow  had  succeeded  to  his  napkin, 
a  youth  of  extraordinary  bodily  activity,  who  rattled 
the  glasses  about  in  a  fashion  which  discomposed 
the  nerves  of  the  oldsters.  Then  the  landlord,  to 
save  taking  out  a  guinea  certificate,  had  actually 
brushed  the  powder  out  of  his  hair,  and  enjoined 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  do  likewise,  making  them 
look  as  black  (toHise  the  indignant  language  of  the 
Public  Advertiser)  as  so  many  American  savages. 
Such  cheese-paring  disloyalty  deserved  to  be  dis- 
countenanced, so  Mr.  Gattrell  withdrew  his  custom. 
His  reasons  for  selecting  the  Light  Horseman 
Tavern,  as  the  scene  of  future  conviviality,  were 
threefold.  The  punch  was  undeniably  excellent; 
the  establishment  was  farther  from  Bunhill-row, 
and  consequently  he  was  less  liable  to  be  dropped 
in  upon  by  the  indignant  wife  of  his  bosom ;  lastly, 
the  house  was  situated  in  St.  Antholin's-court, 
facing  his  old  shop. 

The  shades  of  an  autumnal  night  had  gathered 
over  the  town,  the  oil-lamp  at  the  entrance  of  the 
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court  (prodded  lately,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  a  patent  reflector) had  been  lighted, 
most  of  the  tradespeople  had  put  up  then'  shutters, 
and  were  discussing  the  gossip  of  the  day  in  their 
favourite  taverns.  The  argand-lamps  in  th?  par- 
lour of  the  Lio-ht  Horseman  shed  a  brilliant  idare 
over  the  pavement  outside,  while  within  a  highly- 
select  company  was  gathered  together.  There  was 
the  landlord,  Mr.  Ridgett,  a  corpulent,  red-faced 
personage,  as  a  landlord  ought  to  be,  seated  in  his 
ample  arm-chair,  with  his  best  wig  on  his  head,  his 
broad-skirted,  snuff-coloured  coat  buttoned  at  his 
waist,  and  a  resplendent  Irish  brilliant  brooeh  in 
his  shirt-front.  He  was  supported  on  either  side 
by  Mr.  Gattrell  and  Mr.  Pead,  who  were  also  portly 
and  rubicund.  The  remainder  of  the  company  we 
need  not  particularise.  The  window  was  open, 
partly  because  the  weather  was  mild,  and  partly 
because  the  parlour-folks  were  highly  interested 
in  everything  that  went  on  over  the  way  at  Mr. 
GattrelTs  former  establishment. 

"  Pity  you  was  obleeged,  Mr.  Gattrell,  to  take  a 
tenant  that  wasn't  in  your  profession."'  observed 
the  landlord. 

"  Pit}',  indeed,  Mr.  Ridgett,"  responded  the  re- 
tired tradesman  ;  u  but,  what  was  I  to  do  !  That 
scoundrelly  Jacobinical  villain,  Chigwood,  had  given 
the  business  such  a  bad  name,  that  I  couldn't  o-et 
any  respectable  party  to  look  at  it.  Then  I  was 
deceived  in  an  old  apprentice  of  mine,  Tom  TTa- 
terlow.  I  offered  to  put  him  in  the  shop,  but  he 
b2 
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was  fool  enough  to  go  off  with  Chigwood  trapesing 
about  the  country  with  a  raree-show.  And  now 
Wilkins  round  in  Budge-row  has  got  all  the  trade 
of  the  neighbourhood  into  his  hands,  such  as  it  is. 
For  barbering,  gentlemen,  is  a  ruined  business. 
The  bleeding  and  tooth-drawing,  that  used  to  be  a 
paying  concern  when  I  was  a  boy,  has  been  cut 
into  by  the  regular  doctors  ;  the  wig  trade  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  freaks  of  fashion  ;  and  our  powder 
has  been  blown  sky-high  by,  I  lament  to  say,  our 
respected  Chancellor,  William  Pitt.  Ain't  that  a 
true  bill,  Pead?" 

"Ah !"  said  Mr.  Pead,  shaking  his  head  with  a 
sigh.  "  England  han't  been  the  same  country  since 
we  lost  the  American  colonies !" 

"  You're  always  hankering  after  them  Virginian 
goods  of  yours,  Pead,  that  you  lost  in  '76,"  replied 
Mr.  Gattrell,  severely.  "  But  I  keep  my  losses  to 
myself,  which  you  can't  deny,  Mr.  Pead." 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Pead,  humbly.  The 
poor  man  could  not  afford  to  differ  with  his  com- 
panion, having  borrowed  five  guineas  of  him  the 
preceding  Saturday. 

"  To  return  to  what  we  was  talking  of,"  re- 
marked the  landlord.  "  What  led  you  to  take  this 
man  for  a  tenant,  Mr.  Gattrell?" 

"  This,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.  "  My  mis- 
tress is  fond  of  having  a  lodger,  and  so  am  I ;  for 
cooking  and  waiting  on  him  keeps  her  from  med- 
dling with  what  don't  concern  a  woman."  All  the 
married  men   present  who  had   any  notion   that 
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their  respective  wives  might  invade  the  sanctity  of 
the  Light  Horseman  parlour  nodded  approval,  and 
Mr.  Gattrell  continued.  "  So  we  put  a  bill  in  our 
window  in  Bunhill-row.  Amongst  other  persons 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  comes  a  thin,  dapper, 
seafaring  looking  gentleman,  along  with  this  fo- 
reigner, and-  examines  the  lodgings.  Thev  liked 
'em.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  with  my  mistress's 
cleanliness,  and  the  beautiful  view  from  the  bed- 
room-window over  the  bmying-ground,  they  couldn't 
fail  to  like  'em.  I  says,  i  Gentlemen,  there  ain't 
such  a  situation  in  London.  For  business,  there's 
the  Bank  of  England  handy ;  if  you  want  a  pleasant 
walk,  there's  Moorfields,  with  all  the  mad  folks  in 
Bedlam  looking  out  of  their  windows.  If  you  want 
a  bath,  there's  Peerless  Pool  close  by,  with  a  fish- 
pond three  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  terrace-walk 
planted  with  lime-trees.  If  you  want  amusements, 
there's  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  or  Hemlock 
Bam  just  across  the  City-road;  and  as  for  the 
country,  ten  minutes'  walk  takes  you  into  Fins- 
bury-fields.'     Don't  I  speak  the  truth,  Mr.Pead?" 

"  You  do,  indeed,  sir.  I  never  see  a  more  con- 
venient neighbourhood  in  my  life." 

u  Well,  of  course  they  took  the  lodgings  ;  that  is, 
the  seafaring  gentleman  took  'em  for  the  French- 
man, and  paid  a  week  in  advance.  He  says. 
4  There's  only  one  objection  to  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Gattrell :  he  knows  very  little  English.'  <  Never 
mind,'  says  my  mistress,  '  he'll  find  his  way  to  his 
mouth.'     Two  or  three  weeks  passed,  and  we  be- 
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came  well  pleased  with  one  another.  I  used  to 
amuse  myself  in  the  mornings  teaching  him  Eng- 
lish, and  he  learnt  pretty  quick,  considering  he's  a 
foreigner.  Well,  I  found  he  wanted  a  place  for 
to  open  an  agency  business.  My  mistress  says, 
'There's  the  poor  old  shop  in  the  court  standing 
empty.  Let  him  take  that.'  So  he  took  it,  and 
there  he  is." 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  the  words  he's  had 
painted  over  the  door  ?  "  asked  the  landlord.  "  I've 
been  spelling  it  over  every  day  this  week.  Bureau 
de  renseignements  pour  les  etrangers." 

"  Ah !  I  can  tell  you  the  English  of  that,"  said 
Mr.  G  attrell,  briskly.  u  i  Now  mind  you,  Mr.  Saint 
Brick,'  I  says,  '  I'll  have  no  treasonable  non- 
sense painted  on  my  shop.  No  Liberty,  Egga- 
light,  Fratternight,  like  they  have  in  your  country, 
so  please  to  tell  me  what  that  means.'  He  laughed 
like  anything,  and  answered,  '  Parbloo,  Moosoo,' 
(I've  began  to  pick  up  a  little  of  the  lingo,  you 
see),  '  jer  swee  Boyaliste' — that  means,  I'm  a  true- 
blue  king's  man.  'That  writing  means,'  he  says, 
'  Moosoo  Gadarelle,  office  of  informations  for  the 
strangers.'  For  my  poor  compatriots,"  continued 
Mr.  Gattrell,  mimicking  the  Frenchman,  u  that 
vish  to  know  vether  deir  fathers  and  mothers' 
heads  over  in  La  Belle  France,  is  on  deir  shoulders 
or  not." 

"  In  fact,"  observed  a  waggish-looking  man,  the 
same  who  at  the  outset  of  our  history  defended 
the  cause  of  hair-powder — "  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Guil- 
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lotine  inqxriry  office,  where  an  unlucky  mounseer 
may  call,  and  recede  in  exchange  for  a  small  fee 
the  heads  of  his  relations.  Does  he  keep  'em, 
Gattrell,  like  your  wig-blocks,  ranged  all  round 
the  shelves?" 

"Nonsense,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gattrell,  sternly, 
u  it's  no  joking  matter.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the 
stories  Saint  Brick  has  told  me  about  their  goings 
on  in  Paris  was  enough  to  rise  the  hair  off  my  head. 
I  couldn't  understand  much  of  what  he  said,  but 
every  anecdote  had  a  murder  in  it.  How  happy 
we  should  be,  my  friends,"  concluded  the  old 
perrucmier,  as  he  sipped  his  punch,  u  that  we  live  in 
this  tight  little  island!" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  waggish  man,  u  that  five-and- 
twenty-mile  ditch  has  saved  old  England  a  deal  of 
bother." 

"  Come,"  exclaimed  Mr;  Gattrell,  rising  to  his 
feet,  "  I'll  give  you  a  toast.  The  King,  God  bless 
him  !  the  Queen,  God  bless  her !  the  Jacobins, 
confound  them ! " 

u  And  now,"  said  the  waggish  man,  u  if  the  com- 
pany's agreeable,  I'll  give  'em  a  song,  suitable  to 
the  occasion. 

"  King  Jupiter  sat  on  a  fleecy  white  cloud, 

Far,  far  up  in  the  sky  so  blue ; 
And  round  His  Majesty  stood  a  great  crowd 

Of  gaping  gods  and  goddesses  too. 
He  had  pitched  his  ball  and  sceptre  away, 
And  in  his  two  hands  held  a  lump  of  clay, 

Which  round  with  his  fingers  he  twirled ; 
Would  you  know  the  reason  of  this  queer  sight, 
Which  made  all  the  deities  stare  outright  ? 

Why,  'twas  Jupiter  making  the  World ! 
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'  Lend  me  your  tongs,  friend  Vulcan,'  he  said ; 

'  I'll  scorch  the  clay  for  a  second  or  so ; 
And  make  two  countries  steaming  and  red. 

Where  sugar  and  pepper  and  spice  shall  grow ; 
These  are  the  Indies,  East  and  West.' 
And  next  he  touched  Diana's  breast, 

As  cold,  and  as  chaste  as  snow ; 
'  This  is  the  land  of  the  Czar  and  knout — 
And  this,  which  Dad  Saturn  has  paddled  about, 

Is  Germany,  heavy  and  slow.' 

Apollo  he  breathed  on  the  next  bit  of  clay, 

Like  a  guinea  it  clinked  with  a  musical  ring ; 
Jove  shaped  a  boot,  and  proceeded  to  say, 

'  Here's  Italy,  where  they  do  nothing  but  sing ;' 
Sweet  Venus  pressed  her  lips  to  the  next, 
But  Mars  stepped  forward,  a  trifle  vexed, 

And  nearly  trod  on  her  dove ; 
1  In  this,'  says  His  Majesty,  '  both  must  share, 
'Tis  France,  dear  Venus,  a  joint  affair, 

Compounded  of  War  and  Love.' 

Then  Jupiter  raised  his  golden  cup, 

And  he  poured  out  nectar  to  make  the  sea : 
Says  he,  '  I've  used  my  material  up, 

The  World's  created — let's  go  to  tea.' 
'  Hollo !'  he  cried,  as  he  rose  from  his  bench, 
'  Here's  a  small  lump  left,  I'll  add  to  the  French 

This  three-cornered  bit  that's  over.' 
'No!  shiver  my  timbers!'  says  Neptune;  '  come, 
That  'ere  bit's  mine,  I'll  make  it  my  home, 
And  keep  my  boats  there' — he  pressed  his  thumb — 

And  fashioned  the  Straits  of  Dover !" 

"  Brayvo  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bidgett,  thumping 
the  table  enthusiastically ;  "  I  call  that  something 
real  and  patriotic." 

Mr.  Gattrell's  lips  were  pursed  together,  and 
uttered  a  slight  hiss.  It  was  a  small  noise  to 
begin  with,  but  being  vigorously  followed  up  by 
Mr.  Pead  and  several  other  guests,  who  considered 
that  whatever  Mr.  Gattrell  disapproved  of  must  be 
wrong,  it  swelled  into  quite  an  alarming  chorus, 
converting  the  quiet  parlour  into  the  semblance  of 
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a  village-green  where  a  number  of  anxious  raa- 
trons  with  outstretched  necks  protect  their  yellow 
downy  offspring  from  marauding  urchins. 

"  Why,  gentlemen ! "  said  the  waggish  man, 
somewhat  disconcerted,  "  one  'ud  think  I  was  Tom 
Paine,  or  Citizen  Thelwall.  What  are  ye  hissing 
at,  Mr.  Pead?" 

Mr.  Pead  did  not  condescend  to  reply,  but  quietly 
pointed  the  stem  of  his  pipe  to  Mr.  Gattrell,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  There's  my  commanding  officer. 
I've  nailed  my  colours  to  his  mast.     Ask  him." 

His  gandership  spoke : 

"  Gentlemen  all,  Mr.  Mullett  in  particular.  The 
song  in  itself  is  a  good  song,  and  might  have  been 
wrote  by  my  old  customer  David  Garrick.  Why, 
then,"  pursued  Mr.  Gattrell,  describing  argu- 
mentative circles  in  the  ah'  with  his  pipe-bowl, 
u  why,  then,  did  I  hiss  ?  Because,  sir,"  he  added, 
striking  the  table  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  look- 
ing severely  at  the  landlord,  exactly  (so  the  ad- 
miring Mi*.  Pead  afterwards  stated,  as  Mr.  She- 
ridan regards  the  Speaker  of  the  House) — "be- 
cause, sir,  in  that  song,  the  French  are  let  off  too 
easy." 

u  Hear,  hear  !  "  shouted  Mr.  Pead. 

"  Ay,  sir,  too  easy  by  half.  What,  sir !  bring 
in  the  God  of  War  and  the  Goddess  of  Love  to 
assist  at  the  birth  of  a  people  who  have  turned  out 
to  be  a  set  of  bloodthirsty  infidel  scoundrels,  the 
scorn  and  reproach,  as  Mr.  Burke  says,  of  the 
civilised  world  !  out  upon  you,  Mr.  Mullett !  Don't 
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conceive  that  I'm  hoodwinked  to  the  vices  of  the 
French  nation  because  I've  got  a  Frenchman  for  a 
tenant  over  the  way.  No,  sir  !  Never,  sir !  Why, 
the  god  of  the  French  should  be  the  god  of  the 
infernal  regions,  the  god  of  Tartary!" 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  shouted  Mr.  Pead. 

"  And  who  was  that  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman, 
turning  sharply  upon  his  obsequious  friend.  "  I've 
heard  you  brag,  Pead,  of  your  grammar-school 
edication.     Who  was  that  god  %  " 

Mr.  Pead  struck  an  attitude  like  the  picture  of 
Sterne,  or  Miss  Anna  Seward  the  poetess,  and 
remained  silent  for  some  minutes.     At  length  he 

o 

spoke. 

"  It  was  either  Plutus,  Pluto,  or  Plutarch ;  but 
which,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  recollect." 

"  All  three,  most  likely,"  observed  Mr.  Mullett, 
sarcastically ;  "  the  French  are  bad  enough  for  any- 
thing." 

"  You  hear  that,  Mr.  Gattrell  ?  "  remarked  the 
landlord,  who  was  growing  weary  of  the  discussion, 
and  longed  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Monsieur 
Saint  Brick  as  they  called  him — "  you  hear  that  ? 
Mr.  Mullett  has  apologised.  So  let's  drop  it,  as 
Paddy  did  the  hot  potato.  And  now  about  moun- 
seer  over  the  way.  I  hope  you  will  get  your  rent, 
Mr.  Gattrell  %  "  said  the  landlord,  mysteriously. 

"  Quarter  paid  in  advance,"  replied  the  old 
perruquier  triumphantly.  u  No  more  Chigwood 
tricks  for  me." 

"  Because  he  don't  appear  to  do  much  business, 
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leastways  in  the  daytime.  I  scarce  ever  see  a 
soul  enter  the  house.  Saint  Brick  stands  half  the 
day  at  his  door  in  a  pair  of  list  slippers,  smoking  a 
dirty  black  pipe,  like  a  bricklayer's  hodman.  But 
at  night  it's  otherwise.  Look  over  the  way  now, 
gentlemen.  "What  do  you  see !  Figgers,  half  a 
dozen,  more  or  less,  a  bobbing  about  behind  that 
crimson  curtain.  Why,  they're  like  the  Chinese 
shadows  as  the  man  exhibits  at  the  top  of  the  Old 
Bailey.  See  how  their  heads  wag  about !  If  those 
men  arn't  conspirators,  my  name's  not  Charley 
Eidgett ! " 

Mr.  Gattrell's  nose  grew  slightly  pale,  a  sme 
symptom  of  alarm.  u  Why,  Ridgett,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  what  are  ye  talking  about  I  The  man  s  a  French 
loyalist.  Nearly  lost  his  head  for  the  sake  of  the 
king." 

"  Some  people  think  otherwise,"'  observed  Mr, 
Ridgett,  darkly. 

u  AVho  ? "  cried  the  old  hairdresser — "  who  dares 
to  say " 

"  i'U  tell  ye,"  said  Mr.  Ridgett,  quietly.  "  T'other 
day  me  and  my  missus  were  up  at  the  West-end, 
and  she  was  a  looking  into  the  bonnet-shops  in 
Cranbourn-alley,  when  somebody  tapped  me  on 
the  shoulder.  '  Hallo  ! '  says  I,  *  Mounseer  Clery, 
glad  to  see  ye.'  (You  know,  gentlemen,  Clery  was 
King  Louis's  valley  de  sham,  and  wrote  that  beau- 
tiful book  about  his  imprisonment,  which  made  even 
my  tough  old  eyes  weep.)  '  How's  matters  in  Great 
Pulteney-street ! '  says  I.     *  Pretty  middling,'  says 
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he ;  '  I've  got  my  house  full  of  boarders.  Got  an 
Abbey  in  last  week.'  (You  know  an  Abbey  in 
French  don't  mean  a  building,  but  a  sort  of  parson, 
Mr.  Pead?)" 

Mr.  Pead  nodded  a  somewhat  petulant  assent. 
His  scholarship  was  being  impugned  on  all  sides. 

"  i  Ay,'  says  Clery,  '  a  man  of  noble  blood,  and 
now  teaching  music  at  sixpence  a  lesson  in  Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden.'  '  Do  you  hear  that, 
Betsy  ? '  says  I,  nudging  my  mistress,  who  was 
fixed  full  gape  at  a  hat  with  a  feather  in  it,  three 
foot  high.  '  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Why  shouldn't 
our  Polly'  (she's  just  home,  gentlemen,  from  a 
finishing-school  at  Hackney,  where  she  leamt  next 
to  nothing) — '  why  shouldn't  she  have  a  few 
lessons?'"" 

"What's  all  this  rigmarole  got  to  do  with  my 
tenant  over  the  way?"  interposed  Mr.  Gattrell, 
sulkily. 

The  landlord  grew  alarmed.  The  old  per- 
ruquier's  eye  wore  a  discontented  expression.  He 
had  seceded  once  from  the  Antigallican,  he 
might  secede  again  from  the  Light  Horseman, 
carrying  Mr.  Pead  and  a  tail  of  admirers  along 
with  him. 

"  I'll  cut  it  short,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Eidgett,  obse- 
quiously. 

"  Do,"  observed  Mr.  Gattrell,  magisterially,  "  and 
come  to  the  pint." 

"Polly  began  the  lessons.  By  arrangement  at 
the   grocer's   in   Henrietta-street,    they  having   a 
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harpsichord.  The  Abbey  told  her  about  his 
voyage  aboard  the  Saucy  Betsy  y  and  how  he  had 
a  fellow-passenger,  Saint  Brick.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved Saint  Brick  was  a  bad  lot ;  he  didn't  know 
him  personally  in  France,  but  he  suspected  he  was 
a  Jacobin." 

"  Gammon,"  said  Mr.  Gattrell,  decisively.  "  It's 
gammon,  ain't  it,  Pead  ! " 

"  Ay,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Pead. 

u  Gentlemen  all,  I  wish  you  good  night,"  said 
Mr.  Gattrell,  sternlv.  And  fixing  his  three-cor- 
nered  hat  upon  his  head,  he  took  his  silver-topped 
cane,  and  stalked  from  the  house,  followed  by  Mr. 
Pead  and  several  of  his  staunchest  disciples. 

"  D'ye  think  he'll  ever  come  back  again,  Mul- 
lett  ?  "  asked  the  landlord,  apprehensively. 

u  Lor  bless  ye,  yes.  He's  only  took  a  bit  of 
a  huff — old  Adam  knows  he  won't  get  Jamaica 
rum  equal  to  yours,  Kidgett,  in  the  whole  city  of 
London.  You'll  see  him  here  again  to-morrow 
night,  like  little  Bo-peep,  with  all  his  tail  behind 
him." 

Let  us  cross  the  court,  and  entering  the  bureau 
de  renseignements,  pass  into  the  inner  parlour, 
through  the  apartment  formerly  dedicated  to  hair- 
dressing,  but  now  tenanted  by  Saint  Brieuc  and  his 
friends.  A  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  beneath  which 
appeared  a  sailor's  jacket,  with  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  napped  over  his  eyes,  sat  in  front  of  the  empty 
fireplace,  apparently  buried  in  meditation. 

"  He  will  be  here  presently,"  he  murmured,  "  and 
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I  will  explain  matters  to  him.  Let  me  consider 
how  the  case  stands.  I  am  a  sort  of  Cerberus, 
three  gentlemen  rolled  into  one,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop 
has  it.  Edwin  Lascelles  Norland,  Alphonse  Leroy, 
and  Robert  Southernwood.  Saint  Brieuc  is  the  only 
person  to  whom  I  have  entrusted  the  triple  secret ; 
but  Loveridge  knows  me  in  the  two  latter  cha- 
racters. It  will  not  be  safe  to  let  him  learn  this 
story  from  the  newspapers.  He  will  naturally  say, 
1  This  Leroy,  who  is  reported  to  be  dead,  is  alive  ; 
I  know  him  as  Captain  Southernwood ! '  Without 
intending  to  harm  me,  he  may  disclose  the  truth, 
and  ruin  the  enterprise.  He  shall  hear  the  story 
from  my  own  lips.     Here  he  comes." 

As  he  spoke,  Loveridge  entered  the  room.  He 
touched  his  cap,  with  a  nautical  salute  to  his  supe- 
rior officer,  and  said  :  u  Captain  Southernwood,  I 
heard  that  you  desired  to  see  me,  so  here  I  am. 
M^Meckan  is  on  board  the  schooner,  and  bade  me 
tell  you  that  the  last  voyage,  although  performed 
without  your  valuable  presence,  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  And  Captain,"  said  the  fanatic,  "  now 
is  the  time  for  action.  The  short  harvest  pinches 
men's  bellies,  and  renders  them  dissatisfied.  In 
Scotland  they  are  ripe  for  revolt.  We  were  in  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  when  '  God  save  the  King'  was 
sung :  it  was  received  with  yells  and  hisses.  If 
three  thousand  French  republicans  were  to  land  at 
Leith,  the  whole  country  would  rise  to  arms." 

"  Wait  a  few  weeks  longer,"  replied  Southern- 
wood, "and  your  wishes   shall  be   accomplished. 
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Citizen  Merlin  assoces  me  that  the  Convention 
have  got  our  welfare  under  their  consideration. 
The  Chouan  revolt  is  almost  crushed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  November  fogs  come  on,  an  expedition  will 
slip  across  the  Channel.  We  shall  be  informed 
beforehand  of  its  destination.  And  now,  Citizen 
Loveridge,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  a  private 
matter.     Do  you  read  the  newspapers  diligently !  " 

"I  scarce  ever  get  the  chance,  and  this  last 
voyage  we  had  nothing  but  French  and  Scotch 
journals  aboard." 

"He  has  not  read  it,  then,"  thought  Southern- 
wood. "I  wished  to  know  if  you  had  seen  a 
paragraph  in  the  papers,  in  which  my  name  was 
mentioned,  that  is,  my  nom  de  guerre,  Alphonse 
Leroy?" 

u  I  have  seen  no  such  paragraph." 

a  Then  you  shall  hear  the  story.  A  certain  fair 
lady  (you  know,  Loveridge,  there  is  always  a 
woman  in  every  romance) " 

a  Curse  them,"  exclaimed  the  other,  savagely, 
"  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief  upon 
earth!" 

"  Perhaps  they  are,"  said  Southernwood,  good- 
humouredly.  "At  any  rate,  a  certain  fair  lady 
wanted  to  many  again.  She  was  a  widow,  but 
could  not  lea-ally  establish  her  husband's  death.  It 
seems  he  was  fool  enough  (like  ourselves)  to  go 
over  to  France  during  the  height  of  the  Terror, 
and  mix  himself  up  with  politics.  She  supposes 
that  he  was  guillotined  under  a  false  name.    Well, 
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this  charming  widow  got  hold  of  me,  told  me  how 
she  was  pining  in  love  for  a  certain  baronet,  and 
besought  me  to  assist  her.  I  made  inquiries  in 
Paris,  but  could  learn  nothing  conclusive.  At 
last  she  said  to  me,  '  My  dear  Captain,  you  have 
disclosed  to  me'  (one  discloses  everything,  you 
know,  Loveridge,  to  a  pretty  woman)  'that  you 
were  yourself  engaged  in  the  Revolution  under  the 
name  of  Leroy,  and  that  you  miraculously  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  Government.'  I  must  tell 
you,  Loveridge,  by  the  way,  that  I  did  not  give 
you  the  exact  truth,  on  our  first  interview  on  board 
the  Betsy,  regarding  my  escape.  I  told  you  that  I 
was  about  to  be  shipped  for  Cayenne.  It  was  not 
so.  I  was  rescued,  if  I  may  so  say,  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  To  continue  :  my  fair  friend  argued 
thus  :  '  You,  my  dear  Captain,  wish  the  French 
rulers  to  believe  that  Alphonse  Leroy  is  really 
dead  V  i  I  do,'  I  answered.  *  Why  not,  then,' 
said  she,  '  signify  to  the  world  that  Alphonse 
Leroy  and  my  husband  were  the  same  person  ?  I 
am  sure,'  she  pursued,  with  an  enchanting  smile, 
'  that  poor  Edwin  is  dead,  but  I  cannot  prove  it. 
Do  me  this  inestimable  favour.  Letters  and  docu- 
ments I  can  give  you  in  abundance.'  Well,  Love- 
ridge, you  know  I  am  not  a  highly  moral  man.  I 
wanted  to  make  it  appear  that  Leroy  was  dead. 
My  fascinating  widow  wanted  a  husband.  It  was 
a  mutual  convenience.  So  I  did  the  deed,  aided  by 
our  late  fellow-voyager,  Saint  Brieuc.     The  world 
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is  satisfied;  and  in  a  month  or  two  the  happy 
couple  will  be  united." 

"I  have  no  right,  Captain  Southernwood,  to 
criticise  your  affairs,"  said  Loveridge,  "  but  it 
seems  a  dishonest  piece  of  work.  Supposing  the 
first  husband  should,  after  all,  be  alive  ?  " 

u  He  is  not — we  are  morally  certain  of  his 
death." 

"  But  you  must  have  committed  forgery." 

"  Nonsense.  Don't  we  all  commit  forgery  when- 
ever we  sign  a  name  that  is  not  our  own  ?  It  is 
the  privilege  of  revolutionists  to  indulge  in  aliases. 
I  have  shrewd  doubts  whether  you,  Citizen  Love- 
ridge, bear  the  name  of  your  ancestors." 

"  Possibly  not,"  replied  Loveridge,  with  a  smile. 
"  Still,  assuming  a  mere  name  and  pretending  to 
be  another  man  are  two  very  different  things. 
But  why  do  you  tell  me  this  story  ?  You  know 
that  my  sole  object  in  life  is  to  release  my  country 
from  the  chains  of  slavery,  everything  else  is " 

u  i  Leather  and  prunello.'  Be  it  so.  Thou  art  a 
worthy  citizen,"  exclaimed  Southernwood,  warmly, 
shaking  his  companion's  hand,  "and  I  would  I 
possessed  a  tithe  of  your  simple-hearted  enthu- 
siasm. You  ask  why  I  tell  you  this  story.  Simply 
to  entreat  you  to  hold  your  tongue.  You  know 
that  the  individual  styled  Alphonse  Leroy  is  not 
dead.     Do  not  disclose  that  he  lives." 

"  I  have  no  admiration  for  these  crooked  in- 
trigues, but  neither  have  I  any  desire  to  expose  you. 

VOL.  in.  C 
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Concerning  political  matters,  I  believe  your  heart 
is  right.  Let  us  labour  together  for  the  over- 
throw  of  despotism,  and  forget  these  petty  entan- 
glements." 

"  We  will,  we  will !  Still,  my  dear  citizen,  as  an 
old  friend  of  mine  used  to  say,  the  flesh  is  weak- 
Will  you  promise,  nay,  will  you  swear,  to  divulge 
nothing  of  this  story  1 " 

"  You  appear  greatly  excited,  Captain  Southern- 
wood.    It  is  but  a  trifle  after  all." 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  trifle.  Discovery  would  be  ruin. 
All  our  enterprises  would  be  blasted.  I  am,  as  you 
know,  the  principal  agent  between  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  friends  of  freedom  here.  If  my 
secret  were  disclosed,  I  should  have  to  hide  myself 
in  obscurity.  The  prospect  of  a  republic  being  pro- 
claimed in  England  before  January  must  depend, 
I  may  say  truly,  on  our  joint  exertions.  Will  you 
swear  ?  " 

"In  that  case,  I  will.  I  swear  by  the  Great 
Being  who  inhabits  eternity,  from  whom  we  all 
spring,  and  in  whose  glory  we  shall  all  be  amalga- 
mated, that  I  will  carry  your  secret  locked  in  my 
breast  till  you  bid  me  reveal  it.  Are  you  satisfied 
now?" 

"  I  am.  I  shall  never  bid  you  reveal  it.  Now 
let  us  talk  of  other  matters." 
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CHAPTER  H. 

AFTER  THE  HOXEYMOOX. 

As  Frederick  Starlingliurst  preferred  being  in- 
dependent of  the  old  people  at  Starling  Hall,  lie 
had  taken  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canter- 
bury, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Stour,  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  newly-wedded  wife.  Ring- 
stone  Lodge,  so  the  place  was  called,  was  some- 
what old-fashioned  and  dilapidated,  but  it  pos- 
sessed excellent  stabling,  and  as  Mr.  Starlingliurst 
was,  at  the  present  time,  deeply  interested  in  the 
turf,  he  thought  at  least  as  much  of  the  welfare  of 
his  horses  as  of  his  bride. 

The  young  couple  were  not  so  happy  in  each 
other's  company  as  they  should  have  been.  Star- 
lingliurst found  that  his  wife  possessed  a  temper  of 
her  own,  and  that  she  was  beginning  to  display  it 
in  a  highly  inconvenient  fashion.  He  complained 
that  she  was  jealous  and  exacting.  Poor  Floretta, 
C2 
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on  the  other  hand,  lamented  that  the  attentive 
lover,  who,  during  the  era  of  courtship,  and  even 
throughout  the  honeymoon,  had  been  so  punctilious 
in  his  attentions,  had  disappeared,  and  left  in  his 
place  a  sullen  gentleman,  whose  devotion  to  horses 
was  such  that  he  had  scarcely  a  civil  word  to  spare 
for  his  wife,  and  seemed  to  regard  her  presence  as 
a  decided  bore.  Floretta  felt  this  neglect  deeply. 
She  had  transferred  her  affections  from  the 
faithful  Taswell  to  the  man  of  fashion,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  passionate  admiration  for  his  per- 
sonal charms  and  fascinations;  and  then  disco- 
vered, to  her  bitter  mortification,  that  the  most 
boorish  squire  who  ever  hunted  a  fox  could  not 
have  treated  her  with  greater  indifference.  For 
a  while  she  pined  in  silence ;  but,  as  time  flew  by, 
and  his  neglect  became  more  and  more  apparent, 
she  uttered  sharp  reproaches,  and  began  to  upbraid 
him  openly. 

"  It  is  a  pity,  Frederick,"  she  observed  as  they 
sat  one  day  after  dinner,  "  that  you  were  not  more 
economical  of  your  attentions  before  marriage." 

"  Why  ? "  demanded  her  husband,  sullenly, 
stretching  his  legs,  and  thrusting  his  hands  into  the 
skirt-pockets  of  his  coat. 

"  Because  you  would  have  more  to  bestow  on 
me  now.  Then  you  were  perpetually  calling  at 
our  house,  and  never  entered  it  without  a  present 
in  vour  hand,  a  ticket  for  some  performance,  or  at 
least  a  polite  speech ;  now  you  avoid  the  drawing- 
room,   as  if  I  were  in  quarantine,  and  when  we 
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meet  at  dinner  silence  reigns  supreme.  What  have 
I  done  to  forfeit  your  love  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  ;  I  love  you  as  much  as  I  did 
before  marriage." 

a  Then,  sir,  you  must  have  professed  a  regard 
you  did  not  feel,  for  I  am  certain  you  do  not  care 
for  me  now.  We  are  but  a  few  months  married, 
and  already  you  shun  my  society.  You  prefer  the 
company  of  blacklegs  and  stable-helps  to  that  of 
your  wedded  wife." 

u  My  dear  Floretta,  you  would  not  have  me  pass 
my  days  up-stairs,  with  Mrs.  Potts  at  my  side  cri- 
ticising new  patterns  ?  You  have  your  tastes,  and 
I  have  mine.  Let  us,  in  Heaven's  name,  enjoy 
them  peaceably." 

"I  have  seen  the  time,  Frederick,  not  many 
months  back,  when  you  would  sit  patiently  for 
hours  with  a  skein  of  silk  upon  your  thumbs, 
prattling  the  gossip  of  the  day  for  my  entertain- 
ment. I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  so  effemi- 
nate now,  but  I  do  demand  more  attention  at  your 
hands." 

u  Anything  for  peace  and  quietness,"  murmured 
Starlinghurst.     "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Give  up  your  low  sporting  acquaintances,  and 
forswear  the  card-table.  I  know  what  is  implied 
by  these  mysterious  trips  to  London,  from  which 
you  return  so  haggard  and  careworn.  You  falsely 
represent  that  you  have  been  harassed  by  political 
business.  I  know  otherwise;  you  go  to  gamble 
away  my  dowry." 
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u  Zounds,  madam,  you  are  beginning  to  use  your 
tongue  too  freely.  Have  you  forgotten  that  you 
have  promised  to  obey  me  ?  " 

"  Have  you,  sir,  forgotten  your  promise  to  love 
and  cherish  me  !  You  love  and  cherish  your  horses, 
your  dogs,  and  your  jockeys — but  your  wife,  she 
is  an  encumbrance,  whom  you  prefer  to  see  as 
little  as  possible.  Oh  !  Frederick,  you  little  know 
the  love  I  bear  you,  or  I  should  not  speak  like  this. 
Think  how  Arthur  Taswell  would  have  treated  me 
had  I  accepted  him.  He  would  have  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  make  me  happy." 

u  Proceed,  Floretta ;  this  is  the  ordinary  method 
with  your  charming  sex,  to  exalt  lover  the  first 
for  the  sake  of  depreciating  lover  the  second.  But 
tell  me  what  it  is  you  want,  and  then  I  shall  know 
whether  I  can  gratify  you." 

"  To  see  more  of  yourself ;  to  accompany  you  on 
your  next  journey  to  London." 

"  I  am  going  thither  to-morrow." 

"  To  waste  more  of  my  father's  guineas  at  the 
gaming-table." 

"  No,  madam,  to  settle  a  few  bets." 

"  Bets  !  What  do  you  want  with  bets  ?  Cannot 
you  exist  without  this  miserable  excitement  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear.  What  dress  and  admiration  are 
to  you,  horses  and  cards  are  to  me.  Besides,  I 
only  follow  my  superiors.  I  have  seen  two  peers 
of  the  realm  betting  on  the  length  of  straws  pulled 
from  a  hayrick,  or  watching  a  match  between  two 
maggots   across   the   cheese-board,   as   if   it  were 
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Epsom  race-course.  Have  I  not  witnessed  a 
certain  exalted  personage  backing  twelve  turkeys 
to  run  against  twelve  o-eese,  driving  his  birds  by 
means  of  a  pole  tipped  with  red  rag,  and  scatter- 
ing barley  in  front  of  them  with  his  own  royal 
hands  I  Am  I  to  be  out  of  the  fashion,  Flo- 
retta  "f 

"  I  suppose  not.  But  you  shall  not  go  to  ruin 
by  yourself.  I  will  accompany  you  on  the  journey, 
and  as  I  am  stowing  weary  of  this  dull  country- 
house,  you  shall  take  me  up  to  London  with  you." 
"  Agreed,"  replied  her  husband  in  a  tone  of  sullen 
compliance.  u  The  post-chariot  shall  be  ready  at 
the  door  early  to-morrow.  And  now,  my  dear, 
perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  spend  an  hour  in 
solitude  over  my  wine  and  my  betting-book." 

Floretta  rose  angrily  from  her  chair  and  as- 
cended to  the  drawing-room :  she  sat  down  at  the 
pianoforte,  and  listlessly  ran  her  fingers  over  the 
keys.  She  presently  ceased  playing,  as  tears  started 
involuntarily  from  her  eyes, 

u  He  loves  me  not,"  she  murmured,  "  while,  alas  ! 
I  love  him  with  an  intensity  which  I  cannot  con- 
ceal. Did  he  ever  love  me,  or  were  his  assiduous 
attentions  a  mere  pretence  to  win  my  hand  for  the 
sake  of  my  father  s  money  ?  Poor  Arthur  Tas- 
well !  How  differently  he  would  have  acted !  He 
worshipped  the  very  ground  I  stood  upon.  But 
unfortunately  I  could  not  love  him.  Oh,  here  is 
Potts.  Even  dismal  old  Mrs.  Potts  is  a  welcome 
visitor  to  me  in  my  lonely  condition." 
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Potts  advanced  with  a  dress  hanging  over  her 
arm,  and  spoke  with  a  subdued  solemnity  befitting 
an  undertaker  at  a  funeral. 

"  I  was  wishing  to  know,  Miss,  if  you'd  have 
this  frock  trimmed  with  the  blue  ribbon?" 
Potts  sighed,  as  much  as  to  say,  "In  your  dear 
mamma's  time  little  store  was  set  by  these  gewgaw 
follies." 

"  I  will  speak  of  that  presently,"  said  Flo- 
retta.  "  I  am  going  to  London  to-morrow  with 
Mr.  Starlinghurst,  and  I  wish  you  to  accompany 
me." 

Mrs.  Potts's  lugubrious  face  brightened  visibly. 
"  Heaven  be  praised,  Miss,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  so.  I  am  weary  of  this  heathenish  place.  I 
shall  be  rejoiced  to  see  the  shops  and  the  pavement 
again,  and  to  hear  good  gospel-preaching.  The 
parson  here  is  little  better  than  a  dumb  dog.  And 
so  your  pa,  Miss,  is  going  to  marry  again  :  ah  I 
dear,  dear !" 

"What  have  you  heard,  Potts?"  demanded 
Floretta,  eagerly.  "  Such  a  rumour  had  reached 
me,  but  I  did  not  believe  it.  However,  my  chief 
reason  for  going  to  London  is  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
Has  Purkess  told  you  anything  ? " 

"  Purkess,  Miss !  Bless  you,  if  he  was  an  oyster 
he  couldn't  be  closer.  Purkess  never  speaks  ex- 
cept in  polysyllables,  as  I've  heard  Sir  Goodwin 
say.  No,  Miss,  but  I  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Flack, 
my  friend  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  she  says  she  met 
Chigwood  the  little  hairdresser  in  the  street,  and 
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he  told  her  very  mysteriously  that  such  was  the 
case." 

"  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  the  lady  '." 

"  Not  as  I  know  of,  Miss." 

"  'Tis  very  strange,  neither  Lucy  nor  Miss 
Thrupp  in  their  last  letter  say  a  word  about  it. 
My  father  must  be  keeping  it  a  close  secret.'' 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  a  tale-bearer,  Miss,  but  in  a 
house  like  this  where  the  fear  of  God  is  unknown, 
and  such  strange  people  about  you,  one  must  keep 
one's  eyes  open.  Mr.  Purkess  got  a  letter  to-day, 
which  was,  I  am  sure,  in  Chigwood\s  handwriting. 
He  slipped  up  to  master  with  it,  and  presently 
afterwards  I  heard  master  tell  the  groom  lie  was 
going  to  London.  Now,  Miss,  putting  this  and 
that  together,  it's  plain  that  Chigwood,  who  is  the 
si  vest  of  men,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"Of  what?" 

"  Of  your  pa's  marriage.  Oh  !  Miss  Floretta,  I 
pray  he  may  have  chosen  well !  Your  poor  dear 
ma  was  a  saintly  woman." 

"  I  pray  so  too,  but  I  do  not  like  this  mystery. 
Already,"  said  the  young  wife  to  herself,  "  my 
husband  has  begun  to  withhold  his  confidence  from 
me.  There  are  secrets  between  himself  and  his 
valet  which  he  does  not  disclose  to  his  wife.  He 
is  naturally  anxious  that  my  father  should  marrv 
again,  because,  as  Lawyer  Sheldrick  told  him,  I 
should  receive  nine  thousand  pounds — I  am  not 
surprised  at  that;  but  I  am  surprised  that  if  he 
knows  anvthinrr  about  the  marriage  he  should  hide 
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it  from  me.     I  will  go  to  liim  at  once  and  learn 
the  truth  * 

Meanwhile  Frederick  Starlinghnrst  sat  over  his 
wine.  He  was  little  occupied,  either  with  that  or 
his  betting-book.  He  was  engaged  in  a  closely- 
whispered  conversation  with  Mr.  Pnrkess  his  A~alet. 
Before  him  lay  a  letter  addressed  a  To  Mr.  Pnrkess, 
care  of  Squire  Starlinghnrst,  Ringstone  Lodge, 
near  Canterbury,"  containing  the  following  words  : 

"  Honoured  Sir, — 
"  There  is  mischief  brewing.     Advise  Sir  G.  A. 
to  get  married  as  quickly  as  possible. 
u  Your  devoted  servant, 

"  S.  DA  S." 

"  Chigwood's  handwriting,  eh,  Purkess?"  said 
Starlinghurst  to  his  valet. 

Mr.  Purkess  nodded  assent. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  see  him  first,  and 
ascertain  the  nature  of  this  mischief,  before  going 
to  London?" 

u  No,"  replied  Mr.  Purkess.  "  Get  old  man 
married  first,  find  out  mischief  afterwards  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Starlinghurst  is  going  to  accompany  me," 
remarked  the  young  squire. 

Mr.  Purkess  made  a  grimace  as  if  he  were 
going  to  whistle. 

"You  don't  approve  of  her  going?" 

The  valet  shook  his  head  dissentingly. 

"  But  I  can't  leave  her  behind." 
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li  I  can,"  said  Me.  Purkess,  mysteriouslv. 

••  Then  do  so.     If  possible,  in  such  a  way  . 
to  excite  her  suspicion.-."  A  -  >tarlinghurst  said  these 
words,  his   wife,  without   announcincr   herself  bv 
knocking,  hastily  entered  the  room. 

*•  Hollo,  my  dear  Floretta,"  exclaimed  the  dandv 
with  affected  gaiety.  "  you  are  reversing  the 
privileges  of  the  sexes,  and  instead  of  permitting 
me  to  invade  the  drawing-room,  are  resolved  to 
take  the  dining-room  by  storm.     Very  well.  Pnr- 

58,"  he  said  aside  to  the  valet  in  a  careless,  in- 
different tone :  '*  the  full-trimmed  grey  suit  let 
it  be  then.  But  don't  take  the  kerseymeres  to 
London." 

^Ir.  Purkess  answered  this  remark  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  wink  of  his  left  eyelid,  and  quitted 
the  room. 

Floretta  advanced  towards  her  husband,  and 
kissed  his  forehead.  Then,  seating  herself  familiarly 
by  his  side,  and  taking  one  of  his  hands  in  her  own, 
she  said  :  u  I  give  you  that  kiss.  Fred,  for  being  a 
uood  boy,  and  taking  my  forcible  entry  upon  your 
domain  so  good-temp eredly ;  and  now  put  away 
r  abominable  betting-book,  and  talk  to  your  poor 
Flory.  Let  us  converse  about  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  dear  old  London  again.  It  seems  to  be 
years  since  we  left,  and  I  long  once  more  to  be 
gazing  into  the  shop-windows  of  Xew  Bond- 
street." 

Starlinghurst  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  his 
wife's  manner.  She  had  only  quitted  the  room  half 
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an  hour  before  in  angry  displeasure ;  she  had  re- 
turned all  smiles  and  fascinations.  He  came,  how- 
ever, to  the  conclusion,  that  her  spirits  were  raised 
by  the  prospect  of  going  to  London,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  fact  that  the  marital  baro- 
meter, which  had  been  down  to  Stormy,  was  again 
approaching  Set  Fair.  As  he  gazed  in  Floretta's 
face,  he  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  she  was 
a  pretty  creature.  Her  black  eyes  sparkled  with 
vivacity,  while  (as  in  imitation  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  she  had  recently  discarded  powder)  her 
dark  curls  fell  in  their  natural  glossiness  on  a  pair 
of  prettily-rounded,  plump,  white  shoulders.  Star- 
linghurst  had  styled  these  dark  curls  "  raven 
tresses,"  in  an  ode  which  he  had  addressed  to  her 
before  marriage;  he  had  called  those  shoulders 
"  hills  of  snow,  tinted  by  Apollo's  orient  beams," 
in  the  same  specimen  of  versification.  He  did  not 
waste  his  time  in  scribbling  verses  now ;  the  object 
of  those  verses  was  accomplished  ;  he  had  wedded 
the  West  India  merchant's  daughter ;  still,  he  could 
not  help  allowing  to  himself  that  she  was  a  vastly 
fine  woman,  and  wondering  that  he  did  not  love 
her  better.  He  thought  it  must  be  because  of  her 
shrewish  temper.  This  plea  would  not  hold  good. 
She  was  not  blessed  with  an  amiable  disposition,  as 
her  sister  Lucy  could,  if  she  had  chosen,  have  in- 
formed him ;  but  he  had  never  felt  the  effects  of 
her  temper  until  he  had  provoked  it  by  his  neglect. 
The  true  reason  why  he  did  not  love  her  was,  that 
a  lengthened  career  of  selfish  dissipation  had  hard- 
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ened  his  heart,  and  rendered  him  almost  incapable 
of  disinterested  affection. 

And  why  was  Floretta  so  amiably  vivacious  ? 
Because  she  thought  it  was  the  best  way  of  reaching 
the  secret  which  she  believed  to  be  locked  in  her  hus- 
band's bosom.  On  entering  the  room,  she  had  ob- 
served that  in  spite  of  the  lazy  drawling  manner 
in  which  he  had  addressed  his  valet,  he  had  hastily 
snatched  a  letter  from  the  table  and  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket.  This  she  naturally  surmised  must  be  the 
letter  of  which  Mrs.  Potts  had  spoken. 

"  Let  us  converse  about  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
dear  old  London  again,"  said  Floretta. 

"  Willingly,  my  dear.  But  there  won't  be  much 
worth  seeing  at  this  season  of  the  vear.  Evervbodv 
is  out  of  town,  the  Opera  and  the  exhibitions  are 
closed.  Supposing  you  wait,  Floretta,  till  Christ- 
mas ?  Do  you  stay  quietly  here,  while  I  settle  my 
bets  in  town.  Then,  when  winter  comes,  andFashion 
resumes  her  sway,  you  shall  burst  on  the  astonished 
world  in  all  the  splendour  of  your  loveliness." 

"  Really,  Frederick,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make 
of  you  this  evening.  You  are  as  you  used  to  be 
before  we  married.  The  half -hour  since  I  left  you 
has  transformed  you  most  charmingly.  Is  it  the 
wine,  or  the  betting-book,  or ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Floretta,  but  I  have  to  congratu- 
late you  on  a  similar  improvement.  Where  is  the 
melancholy,  fretful  wife,  who  went  up-stairs  less 
than  an  hour  ago  ?  She  has  vanished,  and  instead, 
I  hold  in  my  arms  a  bright  and  laughing  Hebe." 
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"  Dearest  Frederick,  why  cannot  we  be  always 
thus  1  You  know  that  I  love  you  sincerely.  The 
sharp  reproaches  I  have  uttered  prove  it.  If  I 
cared  not  for  you,  I  would  not  trouble  to  scold  you. 
Why  do  you  not  love  me  in  return  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Floretta." 

"Beally  and  truly?" 

"  Really  and  truly.  There,  I  give  you  an  em- 
brace as  a  proof  of  my  affection." 

"  The  first  loss,  sir,  more  shame  to  you,  that  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me  these  three  days,"  ex- 
claimed Floretta,  holding  up  her  hand  with  an 
expression  of  assumed  anger.  "  There,  I  return 
the  kiss.  Be  a  better  boy  in  future.  And  now  I 
must  go  and  pack  my  trunks." 

"  Then  you  are  resolved  on  going  to  London  1 " 

"  Certainly,  my  love."  And  kissing  her  hand 
laughingly,  she  tripped  from  the  room. 

"  What  wheedling  creatures  they  are !"  mur- 
mured Starlinghurst,  when  he  was  left  alone.  "  I 
actually  begin  to  feel  an  affection  for  her.  But 
what  on  earth  has  put  her  in  such  a  good  humour? 
It  can  scarcely  be  the  mere  prospect  of  going  to 
London.  And  my  sly  villain,  Purkess,  means  to 
prevent  that.    How,  I  do  not  care  to  inquire." 

Meanwhile,  Floretta  had  mounted  the  stairs  and 
entered  her  bed-chamber.  She  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment before  the  mirror,  and  contemplated  the  re- 
flection of  her  face,  which  was  flushed  with  excite- 
ment. She  then  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  drew  a 
long  breath. 

"  I  feel,"  she  said,  "  as  if  I  were  a  candidate 
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for  beating  hemp  in  Bridewell.  I  have  picked  a 
pocket  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  have  done 
the  deed  successfully !  Now,  to  read  tins  letter 
before  Frederick  discovers  the  loss." 

"  Honoured  Sir, — 
"  There  is  mischief  brewing.     Advise  Sir  G.  A 
to  get  narried  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  Your  devoted  servant, 

"  S.  DA  S." 

The  perusal  of  these  words  caused  Floretta's 
flushed  cheeks  to  blanch  with  agitation  and  alarm. 

"*  What  can  this  mean  I '"  she  thought.  "  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Purkess,  but  is  evidently 
intended  for  my  husband.  The  writer  would  not 
style  a  valet  i  Honoured  Sir:  My  father  must  pur- 
pose marrying  some  person  whom  he  is  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  openly.  Chigwood,  Purkess,  and,  alas  ! 
my  Frederick,  are  concerned  in  the  plot.  What 
can  be  the  nature  of  the  mischief  which  is  brew- 
ing ! "  Floretta  rang  the  hand-bell,  which  brought 
Mrs.  Potts,  who  was  seated  at  needlework  in  an 
adjoining  apartment,  to  her  room.  She  displayed 
the  superscription  of  the  letter  to  her  waiting- 
woman. 

u  Gracious  goodness,  Miss ;  why,  'tis  the  very 
letter  I  see  in  Mr.  Purkess"  s  hand.  How  did  you 
come  to  get  it,  Miss?" 

"  Xever  mind  that  now,  Potts,  but  listen  to  me. 
Dear  Potts,  I  want  you  to  serve  me.  You  love  me, 
Potts,  don't  you?" 
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"  Love  you,  Miss  ?  Bless  you,  child,  haven't  I 
carried  both  you  and  Miss  Lucy  in  my  arms  when 
you  was  no  longer  than  that?"  said  Potts,  mea- 
suring about  eighteen  inches  in  the  piece  of  stuff 
she  carried  in  her  hand.  "  Love  you  ?  I'd  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  serve  you ! " 

"  I  trust  I  shall  not  need  such  a  proof  of  heroism 
at  your  hands,"  said  Floretta,  smiling.  "  First  of 
all,  I  want  you  to  answer  some  questions.  You 
say  this  is  the  handwriting  of  Chigwood?" 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  replied  Potts,  as  she  examined  the 
letter. 

"  But  it  is  not  signed  with  his  name.  It  is  signed 
S.  da  S.  Who  can  that  be  ?  Evidently  a  foreign 
name." 

u  I  did  hear  Chigwood  say  when  he  was  gossip- 
ing in  the  kitchen,  that  he  was  married  to  some 
foreign  woman,  who  was  lady's-maid  to  some  great 
lady  at  the  West-end.  But  lawk,  Miss,  that  Chig- 
wood used  to  boast  so,  and  tell  such  a  pack  of  lies, 
that  there  was  no  believing  anything  he  said.  I 
know  he  had  three  copper-coloured  children,  though 
he  denied  they  was  his  own,  because  I  see  them 
when  I  called  once  in  the  City  to  know  if  your 
pa's  best  wig  was  ready." 

"  Copper  -  coloured  children  ?  "  said  Floretta, 
musing.  "  Potts,  do  you  remember  a  black  lady 
calling  some  months  ago  to  see  papa  %  Miss  Thrupp 
joked  with  Sir  Goodwin  about  her,  and  he  said  she 
was  a  person  who  had  lost  all  her  sugar-estates  in 
the  revolution  at  St.  Domingo." 
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u  Ay,  I  do,  Miss.  I  was  curious  about  her.  She 
stopped  such  a  while  along  with  your  pa  in  his 
study.  I  was  near  the  door  when  she  came  out, 
and  I  heard  your  pa  say,  as  he  shook  her  hand, 
1  Good-bye,  Donna  Serafina.'  " 

u  S.  da  S.,"  exclaimed  Floretta ;  u  it  must  be  the 
same  person,  Potts;  when  I  put  all  these  things  to- 
gether, I  feel  certain  that  woman  is  Chigwood's 
We." 

"  Lawk,  Miss,  he'd  never  go  for  to  many  a  black 
woman  !" 

"  I  think  he  woidd.  Remember,  he  was  a  long 
time  in  India.  And  how  else  do  you  account  for 
the  copper-coloured  children  ?  " 

"All,"  said  Mrs.  Potts,  "I  didn't  think  of  that. 
Now  you  speak  of  her,  I  heard  her  tell  the  hackney- 
coachman  to  drive  to  York-street,  St.  James's. 
Bless  me,  Miss,  now  I  begin  to  understand  the 
whole  thing.  That  black  woman  was  the  servant 
to  the  lady  we  read  about  hi  the  newspaper.  She 
lived  in  York-street." 

"  What  lady?"  cried  Floretta,  eagerly  ;  "I  saw 
no  newspaper." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Miss.  Mr.  Purkess  one  day  gave 
cook  a  bundle  of  newspapers,  saying,  in  his  curious 
short  way,  c  Here,  cook,  light  your  fires,  my  lady 
don't  want  'em.'  '  Cook,'  says  I,  when  Purkess  had 
left  the  kitchen,  <  don't  burn  'em  yet.  They'll  be 
beautiful  reading  for  me  after  I've  done  my  needle- 
work, in  this  dull,  heathenish  place,  where  there's 
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nothing  to  look  at  out  of  winder  but  trees   and 
hedges.'     So  I  took  'em  up-stairs." 

"  Where  are  they  now  ?  " 

"  Some  of  'em's  burnt.     Some  isn't." 

"  Fetch  them  at  once." 

Mrs.  Potts  obeyed,  and  presently  returned  with 
a  bundle  of  papers.  She  put  on  a  pair  of  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles,  and  assisted  her  young  mistress  in 
hunting  through  the  columns. 

"  I  doubt,  Miss,  the  paper  that  had  that  in  has 
got  burnt ;  I  can't  find  it  here.  Stay,  there's  one 
of  'em  in  master's  study-fireplace.  The  housemaid 
laid  the  wood  ready  for  lighting  the  first  chilly 
morning." 

"  Good  Potts,  go  down  and  bring  it  hither. 
That  may  be  the  very  one  we  want." 

Mrs.  Potts  descended  the  stairs  and  knocked 
softly  at  the  study-door.  As  she  received  no 
answer  she  entered  the  room,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  her  master  lying  asleep  in  the  arm-chair.  She 
proceeded  to  the  fireplace,  and  began  to  extricate 
the  paper  from  between  the  bars.  The  rustling 
noise  awoke  Starlinghurst. 

"  Hallo ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  sleepy  voice, 
"what's  the  matter?  Why,  Mrs.  Potts,  is  that 
you?  Are  you  turned  housemaid?  What  the 
devil  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  The  fire,"  murmured  Mrs.  Potts,  faintly,  for 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  speak  untruths.     "  I 

thought  your  honour  might " 

"What,   light   the   fire   to-night!     Ouf,"    said 
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Starlinghurst,  stretching  himself.  "  'Tis  warm 
enough  for  July.  Leave  it  alone.''  And  the 
dandy  yawned,  and  turned  round  to  sleep  again. 

Mrs.  Potts  returned  to  her  mistress,  and  re- 
counted her  ill-success, 

u  'Tis  a  sad  pity.  Miss."  she  concluded,  "  for  I 
saw  the  very  paragraph  we  want  in  the  paper 
which  is  in  that  grate."' 

u  I  must  have  that  paper/'  said  Floretta.  u  and 
I  have  not  the  patience  to  wait  until  Mr.  Starling- 
hurst  goes  to  bed.  Be  ready.  Potts,  to  remove  it 
and  put  another  in  its  place,  while  I  call  vour 
master  from  the  room." 

Floretta  went  down  stairs,  and  entered  the  study. 
She  slipped  Chigwood's  letter  back  into  her  hus- 
band's pocket  as  he  lay  asleep,  and  then  kissed  his 
forehead. 

u  Hang  it."  he  muttered,  u  what  are  vou  doing, 
Potts  ! " 

u  l)id  you  think  it  was  Potts,  my  love  ! "  said 
Floretta,  gently  shaking  Starlinghurst  in  order  to 
awaken  him. 

"  Oh.  it's  you,  is  it  !  "  said  he,  rather  rudely. 
"  Yes,  Frederick,  it  is — Potts  has  gone  crazy  to- 
night, fancying  the  air  is  so  chilly  that  we  all  want 
fires.  Now.  husband,  wake  up.  "Tis  very  bad  for 
you  to  sleep  thus  in  a  chair.  You  will  become  fat 
and  bull-necked,  and  then  I  shan't  love  vou  anv 
more.  Come  up-stairs  and  choose  what  dresses  I 
shall  pack  up." 

"  Curse  vour  dresses."    responded   the   elegant 
d2 
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gentleman.  "  They  cost  money  enough,  I  know. 
I  don't  want  to  look  at  them." 

Floretta  was  obliged  to  bite  her  lips  to  restrain 
the  sharp  reply  that  was  rising  to  them.  However, 
she  curbed  her  temper  successfully,  and  said  in  a 
gentle  tone  : 

"  Dearest,  it  is  but  twenty  steps,  and  if  my 
poor  old  man  is  very  tired  and  feeble,  he  shall  lean 
on  my  arm." 

Starlinghurst  gruntingly  assented,  and  sat  on 
the  trunks,  while  Floretta  displayed  various  dresses 
for  his  edification. 

"  There,  Frederick,"  she  said,  as  Potts  knocked 
at  the  door,  "  I  won't  detain  you  longer.  Return 
to  your  beloved  arm-chair." 

He  left  the  room,  which  was  immediately  entered 
by  Mrs.  Potts,  who  handed  her  mistress  a  crumpled 
and  soot-begrimed  newspaper. 

"  See,  Miss,"  she  said.  "  Here  is  the  paragraph 
I  speak  of." 

"  Bolt  the  door,  Potts,"  replied  Floretta  in  an 
anxious  whispered  tone,  "  and  I  will  read  it." 

The  paragraph  in  question  was  from  an  old 
number  of  the  Morning  Post,  and  ran  thus  : 

"  The  mystery  concerning  a  certain  fair  widow, 
whose  sudden  disappearance  from  the  haunts  of 

fashion  and  faro  in  Y k-street,  St.  J 's, 

caused  so  much  gossip  at  the  time,  is  at  length 

cleared   up.      Mrs.  N d  is   a   widow   indeed, 

M — j — r  N d   having   come  to   an   untimely 

end  on  a  French  scaffold.     The  tongue  of  Public 
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Rumour  asserts  that  there  is  great  jot  in  B- 


square  over  the  news,  and  that  a  certain  wealthy 
Baronet,  well  known  for  his  liberal  opinions  (!)  and 
his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  blacks  (!  I)  will 
shortly  lead  the  fair  widow  in  question  to  the  hy- 
meneal altar." 

"  Why,  Potts,"  exclaimed  Floret ta,  "  this  refers 
to  mv  father!  Why  did  vou  not  tell  me  of  this 
before  !  n 

u  I  didn't  like  to  worry  you,  Miss,  with  what 
I  believed  was  a  pack  of  farce.  I  asked  Mr. 
Purkess  his  opinion  of  it.  '  Parcel  of  lies  and 
rubbidge,'  he  says,  '  worked  up  to  sell  the  paper  ! '  " 

"  Oh  !  my  poor  father,"  said  Floretta,  u  and  is 
it  this  woman  you  are  about  to  many  ?  I  have 
often  heard  of  her.  Miss  Thrupp  used  to  hold  her 
up  as  a  warning  to  us  girls.  '  See,  my  dears,'  she 
used  to  say,  '  there  is  that  wretched  Mrs.  Norland, 
dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  and  living  on  the  wages 
of  iniquity — namely,  by  keeping  a  gaming-table.' 
Only  to  think  of  this  degraded  creature  becoming 
my  stepmother !  I  cannot  explain  why  Lucy  and 
Miss  Thrupp  are  silent.  Can  they  know  of  this, 
and  quietly  acquiesce  in  it  ?  Impossible.  No, 
they  are  offended  with  me.  They  know  that 
Frederick  approves  of  the  match,  and  they  na- 
turally suppose  that  I  shall  side  with  him  for  the 
sake  of  that  miserable  nine  thousand  pounds." 

Morning  arrived,  and  after  a  somewhat  hurried 
breakfast,  during  which  Starlinghurst  replied  briefly 
and  brusquely  to  his  wife's  questions,  he  hurried  off 
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to  the  stables,  to  see,  as  he  said,  whether  they  were 
getting  the  post-chariot  ready.  More  than  an  hour 
passed  away  and  Floretta  began  to  grow  impatient. 
She  put  on  her  garden-hat  and  strolled  towards  the 
stable-buildings.  As  she  was  walking  through  the 
shrubbery-path  that  led  thither,  she  encountered 
Roger,  one  of  the  stable-boys,  a  smart,  knowing- 
looking  lad  of  sixteen.  She  had  taken  a  liking  to 
this  boy's  handsome  and  intelligent  countenance, 
and  had  frequently  ordered  him  to  accompany  her 
in  her  solitary  rides.  For  since  the  honeymoon  her 
husband  had  rarely  acted  as  her  cavalier.  The  boy 
stopped,  as  he  approached  his  mistress,  and  took  off 
his  cap. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  the  squire  bade  me  inform 
you  that  the  post-chariot  is  not  fit  to  travel.  The 
springs  are  broken." 

u  Why  did  the  coachman  not  tell  your  master 
this  overnight  ?  "  demanded  Floretta  ;  "  surely  there 
cannot  be  much  the  matter." 

u  I  don't  know,  madam,"  said  the  boy  gravely. 
"  The  wheels  have  just  been  taken  off." 

Floretta  uttered  an  exclamation  of  impatience, 
and  stamped  her  pretty  little  foot  on  the  ground. 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Starlinghurst  now  ? "  she  asked 
sharply. 

u  At  the  stables,  madam,  I  believe." 

Floretta  looked  Roger  full  in  the  face.  He 
blushed,  and  his  eyes  did  not  venture  to  meet  hers. 
"  The  boy  is  lying,"  she  thought,  "  and  is  too  young 
to  hide  his  falsehood.     Very  well,"  she  said  aloud ; 
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11  come  with  me  to  the  stables  and  let  us  find 
him." 

Roger  spoke  again,  with  hesitation. 

"  I  heard  master  say  something,  madam,  about 
going  out  on  horseback ;  I  doubt  if  he  be  at  the 
stable." 

Floretta  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  drew 
out  a  crown-piece.  She  held  it  up.  Rogers  eyes 
glistened. 

a  How  much,  Roger,"'  she  said,  smiling,  u  does  it 
take  to  make  you  tell  the  truth  1  Tell  me  all  you 
know,  and  I  will  add  to  this  crown  a  guinea." 

Roger  stood  silent  for  some  moments.  At  length 
he  said,  u  I  am  af eard  of  getting  into  trouble." 

"  You  need  not  fear  that.  Tell  me  the  whole 
truth,  and  I  will  take  care  you  are  no  loser  by  it.*' 

Roger  looked  up  in  his  young  mistress's  face. 
He  had  a  time  jockey's  admiration  for  the  pretty 
lady,  who,  in  spite  of  her  town-breeding,  was  such 
a  bold  and  graceful  rider. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  the  truth ;  but  I 
want  no  money  for  it.  I  scom  to  tell  a  lie  if  I  can 
help  myself :  but  Mr.  Dawkins  and  Big  Jim  made 
me." 

u  Where  is  Mr.  Starlinghurst  then,  Roger  ?  " 

u  Please,  madam,"  replied  Roger,  gulping  down 
a  sort  of  sob  that  rose  in  his  throat,  "they've  rode 
to  London." 

"Who  are  they?" 

"  Him  and  Mr.  Purkess." 

"Very  well,  Roger;  then  you  and  I  will  ride 
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to  London  also.  Saddle  my  bay  mare  and  your 
black  cob;    tell  the  head-groom,  if  he  asks  any 

questions,  that  I  am  going  over  the  plantations 

but  stay,  I  am  bidding  you  tell  a  story.  You  say 
you  don't  like  being  paid  to  tell  the  truth;  take 
this  crown-piece  for  repeating  my  innocent  false- 
hood, which,"  added  Floretta,  under  her  breath, 
"  may  save  an  entire  family  from  disgrace." 

Eoger  accepted  the  money  with  a  scrape  of  his 
foot  and  a  pull  at  his  forelock. 

"  I  shall  expect  the  horses  at  the  hall-door  in  an 
hour  from  this  time,"  said  Floretta,  looking  at  her 
watch.     "  By  that  time  I  shall  be  ready  also." 

"  What  a  foolish  creature  Frederick  is !"  she 
thought,  as  she  hastily  assumed  her  dark  blue 
riding-habit,  and  packed  up  a  few  necessaries  for 
the  journey,  for  the  news  of  her  intended  depar- 
ture had  entirely  prostrated  the  faithful  Potts,  so 
that  she  was  unable  to  render  any  assistance.  Mrs. 
Potts  was  sorely  grieved ;  she  had  looked  forward 
with  chastened  delight  at  the  prospect  of  once 
more  sitting  beneath  her  faithful  preacher  in  Tot- 
tenham-court-road,  and  gossiping  with  Mrs.  Flack, 
the  deacon's  wife,  as  they  inspected  the  shop- 
windows  in  High  Holborn.  In  place  of  this,  she 
was  doomed  to  stay  at  the  old  hall  alone,  while  her 
young  mistress  was  going  forth  to  encounter  innu- 
merable perils.  Perils  by  horses,  perils  by  bad  roads, 
perils  by  highwaymen,  perils  by  fiendish  innkeepers, 
who  lowered  their  guests  through  trap-doors  into 
cellars,  and  there  made  pork-pies  of  them.     She 
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sat  helplessly  on  a  trunk,  uttering  melancholy  pre- 
dictions, till  poor  Floretta  nearly  lost  heart,  and 
began  to  cry  too. 

"  I'd  no  idea,  Miss,  you'd  got  such  a  sperrit.  I 
always  said  Miss  Lucy  had  a  sperrit — she  takes 
after  her  pa.  But  I  thought,  before  you  was  mar- 
ried, you  was  like  your  dear  sainted  mother,  who, 
poor  soul,  would  no  more  have  thought  of  galli- 
vanting off  to  London  on  horseback  than  she  would 
of  acting  on  the  stage  of  Common  Garden  Theatre. 
Poor  dear  creeter  !  on  a  pillion  behind  John  the 
carter,  on  his  steadiest  plough-horse,  she  would  go 
to  church  when  the  ways  was  miry  of  a  wet  Sun- 
day, down  in  the  country,  during  her  widowhood, 
before  Sir  Goodwin  married  her.  Ah !  what  a 
time  that  seems  back !  Better  nor  twenty  year : 
when  I  was  a  young  girl  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and 
never  thinking  of  the  next  world  !  n 

So  maundered  on  poor  Potts,  leaving  a  decided 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  listener  that  her 
youthful  gaiety  had  entirely  evaporated,  and  left  in 
its  place  a  settled  gloom,  variegated  only  by  a  love 
of  gossip. 

Meanwhile,  Roger  proceeded  to  the  stable  to 
execute  his  mistress's  commission. 

Big  Jim,  who  was  a  terrific-looking  personage, 
over  six  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  shock  head  of 
red  hair,  stood  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  cleaning  his 
master's  phaeton,  and  hissing  as  he  twisted  the 
wheels  round,  like  a  score  of  tea-kettles  racing 
which  could  boil  the  quickest.     Mr.  Dawkins,  a 
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slender  little  man,  of  an  inflamed  complexion,  who 
was  attired  in  a  shabby  green  cut-away  coat  and 
brown  top-boots,  was  seated  on  a  horse-monnt, 
flicking  with  a  carriage-whip  at  the  bluebottle 
flies  which  settled  on  a  piece  of  neglected  dog's- 
meat.  The  latter  gentleman  was  Mr.  Starling- 
hurst's  trainer,  steeple-chase  rider,  and  general 
crony.  His  leading  characteristics  wTere  a  passion 
for  giving  or  taking  the  odds  on  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation, and  a  love  for  malt  liquor.  The  latter 
weakness  was  incapacitating  him  for  jockeyship, 
as  we  have  heard  Mr.  Starlinghurst  complain  on  a 
former  occasion. 

"  Now  then,  Jim,  bet  you  three  to  two  I  hit  that 
big  'un  there." 

"  What  in  ?  "  said  Jim,  stolidly,  ceasing  to  hiss. 

"  Arf -pints.  There  you  are,"  and  he  displayed 
a  dead  bluebottle  in  triumph. 

"  Well,  young  'un,"  growled  Big  Jim  as  Roger 
entered  the  stable-yard,  "  what  did  missus  say?" 

"  She  only  said,  '  Dear,  dear,  what  a  pity ! ' ' 
replied  the  cautious  Roger. 

"  You  didn't  tell  her  where  the  young  squire  was 
gone  to  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dawkins. 

"  You  don't  see  any  green  in  my  eye,  do  yer  ?  " 
retorted  Roger.  "  Mistress  took  it  very  easy.  She 
says,  '  As  it's  a  fine  morning,  I'll  go  out  for  a  ride 
to  the  plantations.' " 

"  I  should  say  master  has  made  his  nine  mile 
afore  this,"  observed  Big  Jim. 

"  His    nine    mile ! "    exclaimed    Mr.   Dawkins, 
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scornfully,  inspecting  a  huge  globular  watch,  which 
stuck  out  like  a  pudding  in  his  fob.  "  I'll  bet  yer 
even  in  quarts,  Jim,  the  squire's  done  his  eleven." 

"  Won't  bet,"  replied  Jim.  u  Xo  way  of  learn- 
ing what  he  has  done." 

"  Lawk ! "  remarked  Mr.  Dawkins,  "  how  I  do 
like  to  see  that  old  Purkess  a-top  of  a  'oss.  He 
don't  look  as  if  he  liked  it,  do  'ee,  Jim  ?  With  his 
elbers  and  toes  stuck  out,  he  reminds  me  of  the 
spread-eagle  on  the  Prooshian  flag.  He'll  want  a 
soft  cushion  to  his  chair  to-night,  I'll  warrant.'" 

"  Master's  a  good  sitter,"  said  Jim. 

"  Ay,  he's  f  airish,  considering  I  didn't  break  him 
in.  But  his  is  more  a  Rotten-row  seat  than  a  cross- 
country seat.  For  curvetting  and  prancing  about, 
and  stopping  short  in  a  gallop  to  lift  his  hat  to  a 
lady,  he  hasn't  his  equal  in  the  county  of  Kent : 
but  for  a  hard  breather  across  country  I'll  lay  yer 
three  to  one,  Jim,  in  shillings,  that,  with  a  month's 
training  under  my  hands,  Mrs.  Starlinghurst  would 
beat  him  hollow.  She  has  a  beautiful  light  hand, 
whereas  the  young  squire  is  doosid  heavy.  Roger," 
concluded  Mr.  Dawkins,  with  an  imperial  air, 
"  let  me  know  when  the  'osses  are  ready.  I'll  go 
romid  to  the  back-garden  and  peep  over  the  shrub- 
bery. I  love  to  see  that  young  lady  mount,  she 
springs  into  the  saddle  like  a  h antelope." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

a  fortnight's  holiday. 

During  the  whole  course  of  a  lengthened  prac- 
tice, such  a  thing  had  never  happened  in  Mr. 
Sheldrick's  experience.  A  clerk  had  asked  for  a 
fortnight's  holiday,  and,  what  was  more,  Mr.  Shel- 
drick  was  going  to  grant  his  request.  "  No  won- 
der," thought  the  old  lawyer,  as  he  stood  me- 
chanically peering  at  the  fly-blown  map  of  Europe 
which  decorated  the  office  wall — "  no  wonder  that 
kingdoms  are  tottering  abroad,  when  such  things 
are  done  at  home."  The  fact  was,  that  old  Shel- 
drick  had  been  spoilt,  and  rendered  a  selfish  and 
exacting  tyrant,  by  a  succession  of  humble,  sub- 
missive clerks,  of  whom  Nodes  was  chief.  Nodes 
had  never  taken  a  holida}r.  It  never  seemed  to 
enter  his  head  that  such  a  thing  existed.  Another 
clerk  had  certainly  been  in  the  habit  of  going  a 
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fishing  on  occasional  Saturday  afternoons,  but  as 
he  seldom  caught  anything  except  a  cold  in  the 
head,  which  rendered  him  for  the  following  week  a 
snivelling  object  of  reproach,  he  was  rather  re- 
garded as  a  beacon  of  warning  than  as  a  sign-post 
of  direction  by  his  fellow-serfs.  But  now,  as  we 
have  heard,  poor  Nodes  had  retired  from  his  post, 
incapacitated  by  blindness,  and  Taswell  reigned 
in  his  stead.  Taswell  did  reign,  there  was  no  mis- 
take about  that.  He  had  gradually  taken  the  mea- 
sure of  the  old  lawyer,  and  had  discovered  that 
he  was  one  of  those  coarse,  vulgar,  bullying  crea- 
tures, who  must  either  tread  or  be  trodden  on. 
Taswell  had  submitted  for  some  weeks  to  the 
treading  process,  and  did  not  like  it.  He  had  then 
made  a  desperate  effort,  and  had  extricated  him- 
self from  beneath  the  tyrants  feet.  He  had  got 
uppermost,  and  remained  so ;  but  he  made  a  mer- 
ciful use  of  his  victory,  and  seldom  set  his  foot  on 
old  Sheldrick's  corns  (morally  speaking)  without 
good  reason. 

"  ^Lr.  Sheldrick,  I  should  feel  much  obliged  by 
your  letting  me  have  a  fortnight's  holiday/'  said 
Arthur  Taswell. 

The  old  gentleman's  jaws  opened  and  shut 
without  emitting  any  sound,  like  those  of  an  ex- 
piring perch. 

"You  know,"  pursued  Taswell,  "'tis  the  long 
vacation.  Business  there  is  next  to  none  at  pre- 
sent, and  a  few  extra  hours'  work  on  my  return 
will  clear  off  all  arrears." 
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"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  sir,"  said  old 
Sheldrick. 

"  Then  you  hear  of  it  now,  Mr.  Sheldrick,"  re- 
plied Taswell,  undauntedly.  "  Do  you  expect  ine, 
sir,  to  toil  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  without 
relaxation  %  " 

"You  haven't  been  with  me  six  months  yet," 
said  old  Shelclriek,  running  his  corpulent  forefinger 
down  the  columns  of  the  sheet  almanack,  "and 
Nodes,  who  was  here  for  years,  never  took  a  holiday 
in  his  life." 

"  Because,  Mr.  Sheldrick,  he  was  a  poor,  spirit- 
less drudge,  who  dared  not  call  his  soul  his  own. 
I  began  in  that  way,  but  I  found  it  did  not  answer. 
I  feel  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Sheldrick,  for  having 
given  me  employment  when  I  was  destitute,  but 
you  cannot  deny  that  I  have  worked  hard  for  my 
wages.  I  repeat,  I  want  a  fortnight's  holiday.  I 
don't  expect  to  be  paid  while  I  am  absent,  and  you 
will  save  my  board.     What  is  your  answer  ?  " 

"I  can't  do  it,  Taswell;  I  should  never  have 
order  or  regularity  in  my  office  again." 

u  Very  well,  sir,  then  perhaps  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  pay  me  the  trifling  sum  due  to  me.  I 
must  decline  to  stay  in  your  employment." 

The  old  lawyer  grew  alarmed.  Taswell  had  be- 
come very  useful.  He  talked  to  the  farmers  and 
hop-growers  who  visited  the  office  on  business; 
listened  with  courteous  attention  to  their  confused 
and  prolix  narratives,  and  extracted  the  small 
kernel  of   fact   which   lay  imbedded   in   a   huge 
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nucleus  of  talk,  with  considerable  acumen.  The 
country-people  liked  him  better  than  Nodes.  u  He 
baint  so  dry  and  stiff  as  Nodes,"  said  they,  u  nor 
so  pompous  as  ould  Sheldrick ;  he  listens  to  what  a 
man  have  got  to  say,  and  seems  humble-like."  Mr. 
Sheldrick  felt  that  he  himself  was  getting  old.  He 
had  suffered  from  a  dizziness  in  the  head  ever 
since  Turk  threw  him,  and  his  memory  was  be- 
coming sadly  capricious.  He  coidd  not  afford  to 
lose  his  young  and  active  clerk. 

u  Come,  Mb  Taswell,"  he  answered,  u  don't  talk 
like  that.  TVe  mustn't  part  over  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  Take  three  days'  holiday.  Won't  that  con- 
tent you  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Sheldrick,  it  will  not.  I  want  to  go 
to  London.  The  three  days  would  be  spent  in 
merely  getting  there  and  back." 

u  What  do  vou  want  to  go  to  London  for  ?  " 

"  For  two  reasons,  one  of  which  I  will  disclose 
to  you,  the  other  I  prefer  for  the  present  keeping 
private.     Eead  this  letter,  Mr.  Sheldrick."* 

The  old  lawyer  adjusted  his  double  glasses  on 
his  nose,  and  holding  the  letter  at  about  thirty-six 
inches'  distance  from  his  eyes,  read  aloud  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  '  Throgmorton-street,  London, 
October  8,  1795. 

"  '  My  dear  Nephew, — 

u  l  God  hath  been  very  gracious  to  me,  and  is 

gradually  raising   me   from   my  troubles.      Nine 

months    ago    my    prospects     appeared    hopeless, 

and    I    expected    to    die    a    pensioner    of    the 
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Carvers'  Company  ;  whereas  now  my  business 
is  increasing  from  clay  to  day,  the  canal-shares 
and  other  securities  held  by  my  creditors  are  ad- 
vancing in  value,  and  I  expect  in  a  year  or  two  to 
acquit  myself  honourably  of  my  debts.  As  for 
your  own  patrimony,  there  is  a  still  speedier  chance 
of  its  recovery.  The  greater  part  of  your  money 
was  lent  to  a  Welsh  gentleman  on  the  security  of 
his  estate ;  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
mortgage,  consequently  his  estate  has  become  a 
portion  of  my  assets.  My  creditors  are  principally 
men  of  integrity,  and  inclined  to  regard  your 
claim  as  prior  to  their  own.  Concerning  this  and 
other  matters,  I  would  fain  see  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Your  Aunt  Anna  and  your  cousins  send 
their  affectionate  love. 

"  <  And  I  remain,  my  dear  boy, 

"  '  Your  loving  Uncle, 
"  <  Tobias  Taswell/ 

"  Mr.  Taswell,  sir,  I  congratulate  you,"  exclaimed 
old  Sheldrick,  as  he  reverently  folded  up  the  letter, 
and  proceeded  to  shake  his  clerk  heartily  by  the 
hand.  "  Why,  sir,  you'll  be  a  man  of  fortune  yet. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  you  should  qualify  yourself 
for  our  branch  of  the  law,  and  then  join  me  in 
partnership.  Sheldrick  and  Taswell.  It  'ucl  look 
beautiful  on  a  brass-plate,  and  I'll  engage  to  say,  in 
two  years'  time,  we'd  have  the  best  attorney's  busi- 
ness in  East  Kent." 

"  I  must  not  be  too  sanguine,  Mr.  Sheldrick, 
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replied  Taswell,  smiling.     u  The  creditors  may  not 
be  so  easy  as  my  uncle  supposes " 

"  Now  when  do  you  want  to  go,  Mr.  Taswell  %  " 
asked  old  Sheldrick,  with  the  utmost  politeness. 

"  I  should  like  to  start  at  once." 

"  Would  you  prefer  to  go  on  horseback  1  There 
is  Turk  at  your  service.  It  will  do  me  good  to 
shoot  on  foot  for  a  week  or  two.  Besides,  there  is 
the  other  pony  that  poor  Nodes  used  to  ride." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sheldrick,  I  fear  the  journey 
on  horseback  would  be  too  slow.  Turk  would  be 
three  days  reaching  London.  I  must  go  by  the 
coach." 

"  So  be  it,  and  take  a  brace  of  pheasants  and  a 
hare,  with  my  compliments,  to  your  worthy  uncle. 
Tell  him  they're  shot  by  Lawyer  Sheldrick  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and,  come,  you  shall  have  a  bit  of  dinner 
and  a  glass  of  port  wine  before  you  start." 

As  the  coach  jolted  over  the  uneven  Canterbury 
pavement,  Taswell,  who  was  seated  in  the  basket, 
began  to  meditate  over  the  alteration  in  his  pros- 
pects. The  wheel  of  fortune  appeared  to  be  again 
revolving  in  his  favour,  and  he  had  received  ample 
proof  of  the  influence  of  prospective  wealth  from 
his  employer's  amiability.  It  might  be  hollow  and 
insincere,  but  it  was  extremely  pleasant  compared 
with  his  former  roughness  and  severity.  The  young 
man  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to 
read  it.  It  was  very  brief,  but  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

VOL.  III.  e 
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"  Bedford-square,  Bloomsbury, 
October  9,  1795. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Taswell, — 
"  Could,  you  contrive  to  visit  London,  and  give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  advice  I     We  are  in  sore 
anxiety  and  distress. 

"  Your  faithful  friend, 

"  Jane  Thrttpp." 

Taswell  could  not  help  smiling  with  pleasure. 
"  The  poor  despised  Jacobin,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  the  atheist  and  anarchist,  as  I  was  styled,  whose 
presence  in  that  mansion  was  considered  a  pollu- 
tion, is  now  summoned  to  yield  them  assistance.  I 
can  guess  the  nature  of  the  difficulty.  It  must 
relate  to  Sir  Goodwin's  intended  marriage,  of  which 
I  have  heard  several  rumours,  and  which  I  pre- 
sume he  has  at  length  disclosed  to  his  family.  I 
wonder  what  Floretta  thinks  of  it  ?  Doubtless  she 
sides  with  her  selfish  spendthrift  husband,  who 
cares  only  for  his  wife's  expected  inheritance. 
Surely  Floretta  cannot  know  the  history  of  Mrs. 
Norland's  former  career." 

The  young  man's  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  coach  at  a  lodge-gate.  A 
person  of  small  stature,  attired  in  a  modest  suit  of 
brown,  climbed  upon  the  vehicle,  and  seated  himself 
next  to  Taswell. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Taswell,"  said  the  new  comer  in 
a  low  tone,  "  I  did  not  recognise  you  at  first,  sir. 
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We  have  not  met,  I  think,  since  you  visited  Xettle- 
stead  Grange,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  my 
wife's  share  in  a  certain  affair  at  York-street.  St. 
James's.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  of  her  in- 
nocence V 

"  I  hope  I  am,"  replied  Taswell.  somewhat  drily. 
"  You  are  still,  I  presume,  in  Sir  John  Halstead's 
service,  Mr.  Chigwood  ? " 

"  Still,"  said  the  hairdresser.  u  But  it  does  not 
fulfil  my  aspirations ;  I  demand  a  wider  field. 
The  stage,  sir,  is  the  legitimate  object  of  my 
ambition." 

u  And  how  are  the  boys  !" 

u  The  boys  are  well,  sir,  with  the  exception  of 
Warren  Hastings,  whose  teeth  are  the  torment  of 
his  existence.  Plassey  is  being  carefully  educated 
by  Sir  John.  Whether  the  boy  appreciates  the 
blessing  is  another  question.  His  natural  bias  is 
for  quadrupeds,  and  I  believe  he  would  make  an 
admirable  circus-rider." 

"  So  I  hear  Mrs.  Norland  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried r 

"  Public  rumour,"  replied  the  hairdresser,  u  asserts 
such  to  be  the  ease — I  am  not  warranted  in  making 
any  further  statement." 

••  Singular  story  that  of  her  husband's  deatli  ?"' 

•*  Singular  indeed,  sir.  I  was  the  humble  instru- 
ment of  the  discovery.  A  Frenchman,  named 
Saint  Brieuc,  was  in  the  possession  of  papers  prov- 
ing the  fact,  but  unaware  of  their  value  until  I 
providentially  encountered  him.  May  I  ask  the 
e2 
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object  of  your  visiting  London,  Mr.  Taswell ;  you 
know  we  barbers  are  proverbially  curious  %  " 

"  A  little  private  business.  My  uncle's  affairs 
are  improving,  and  I  have  some  hopes  of  recover- 
ing my  inheritance." 

"  Dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Chigwood,  "  I  congratu- 
late you  heartily.  Sir  Goodwin  will  possibly  now 
regret  his  conduct  towards  you " 

"  Possibly  he  may.     I  do  not." 

The  fellow-travellers  here  relapsed  into  silence, 
neither  especially  well  pleased  with  the  other.  "  His 
altered  prospects  have  made  him  haughty,"  thought 
Mr.  Chigwood ;  "  he  forgets  that  he  owes  his  life 
to  my  surgical  skill,  and  that  we  lived  together  as 
equals  in  Mobbs's  caravan."  Taswell,  on  the  other 
hand,  reflected  thus  :  "  There  is  a  mysterious  ora- 
cular manner  about  Mr.  Chigwood  which  is  foreign 
to  his  nature.  When  I  recal  what  Mobbs  told  me 
of  the  bribe  he  was  to  receive  from  Sir  Goodwin 
if  he  could  prove  Norland's  death,  I  feel  very  sus- 
picious. I  will  endeavour  to  see  something  more 
of  him  while  in  London." 

So  assuming  a  cordiality  of  manner  which  he 
did  not  feel,  Taswell  said  :  "  And  how  about 
politics,  Mr.  Chigwood  1  Are  you  still  true  to  the 
cause?" 

"  Hush,  my  dear  sir,"  whispered  his  companion. 
"  Bear  in  mind  that  spies  abound,  especially  in  the 
public  coaches.  The  B.  C.  is  still  in  existence.  Its 
numbers  are  diminished;  but  those  who  remain 
are  steady  supporters  of  freedom.  They  meet,  I 
understand,  at  the  old  shop  to-morrow  night." 
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"  Shall  you  be  present  ? " 

••  Xo,  Mr.  Taswell.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
political  views  are  cooling  clown." 

"  So  are  mine." 

"  You  astonish  me  ! " 

"  Perhaps  I  do ;  still  such  is  the  fact.  Adversity 
has  taught  me  some  truths.  Amongst  others,  that 
tyranny  and  intolerance  are  to  be  found  in  all 
classes — I  don't  believe  now  that  all  poor  men  are 
angels,  and  all  rich  men  devils  incarnate." 

u  Then  you  have  not  come  up  to  attend  the 
meeting ! " 

"I!  The  B.  C.  was  entirely  out  of  my  thoughts." 

a  You  will  not  go  then,  I  presume  ?" 

u  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  am  opposed  to 
these  violent  assemblages ! "  replied  Taswell,  evading 
a  direct  answer. 

He  [observed  that  Mr.  Ohigwood  appeared  re- 
lieved at  his  reply,  and  proceeded  to  meditate  upon 
the  fact.  u  Chigwood  would  evidently  prefer  that 
I  should  not  attend  the  meeting.  For  what  reason  ! 
I  should  perhaps  encounter  some  person  whom  he 
would  rather  I  did  not  see  ;  who  can  that  be !  I 
have  it.  Walter  Loveridge,  Mrs.  Norland's  first 
lover,  must  be  still  in  London,  and  if  so  will  be 
sure  to  visit  the  New  York  Tavern.  I  will  make  a 
point  of  calling  there.  I  may  learn  something 
which  will  throw  a  light  on  Mr.  dogwood's  crooked 
intrigues." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  CHIGWOOD's  SUPPER. 

"  It  may  be  a  useful  as  it  is  decidedly  an  excit- 
ing occupation  to  play  the  part  of  shuttlecock,  but 
for  my  part  I  would  sooner  be  one  of  the  battle- 
dores ;  or,  better  still,  look  quietly  on  at  the  game. 
At  present  Sir  Goodwin  and  Serafina  are  the  bat- 
tledores, and  I  am  the  unlucky  shuttlecock,  which 
is  bandied  to  and  fro  between  London  and  Can- 
terbury." 

So  soliloquised  Mr.  James  Chigwood,  as  he  sat 
in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Blossoms  Inn,  Lawrence- 
lane,  Cheapside,  stretching  his  small  legs  as  far  as 
he  could  to  counteract  the  cramping  effect  of  the 
coach  journey.  The  waiter  was  laying  the  cloth 
for  supper  (served  half  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of 
the  coach),  but  as  the  cook  had  privately  informed 
him  that  supper  was  unavoidably  delayed,  owing 
to  an  accident  with  the  stewpan,  he  laid  the  cloth 
in  a  very  leisurely  manner.     Watched  by  a  dozen 
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pair  of  hungry  eyes,  he  performed  his  duties  with 
the  utmost  coohiess  ;  he  placed  a  knife  and  fork  on 
the  table,  then  subsided  for  several  minutes  into 
rapt  contemplation  of  his  finger-nails;  he  placed 
another  knife  and  fork,  and  then  retired  backwards 
to  observe  the  perspective  effect  of  the  row  of 
tumblers. 

*•  Waiter!''  exclaimed  Mr.  Chigwood. 

,k  Coming,  sir/'  said  the  waiter,  as  if  he  were  a 
long  way  .off,  although  hi  reality  his  hand  was 
resting  on  the  back  of  Mr.  Chigwood's  chair. 

*•  Any  letters  in  the  bar  for  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Chigwood?''  asked  the  hairdresser  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  I'll  see,  sir,'"  replied  the  waiter  confidentially. 
"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  continued,  u  any  connexion 
of  Professor  Chigwood,  of  St.  Antholius-eourt, 
hairdresser  %  " 

The  little  barber  reflected  for  a  moment.  "  Pro- 
fessor Chigwood,  as  this  worthy  functionary  calls 
him.  quitted  London  under  a  cloud.  There  are 
several  tradespeople  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Budge-row  who  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  learn 
his  address.  I  shall,  therefore,"  meditated  Mr. 
Chigwood,  u  deny  his  existence." 

"Never  heard  of  him,  my  friend,"  said  Mc 
Chigwood  emphatically  :   "  never,  never." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,  sir,"  rejoined  the  waiter, 
looking  with  severity  upon  a  corpulent  hop-grower, 
who,  in  despair  of  getting  any  supper,  had  already 
devoured  the  bread  intended  for  three  several  gen- 
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tlemen — u  I'm  sorry  for  that,  sir ;  for  he's  been  a 
great  benefactor  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  thank 
him  in  person.  My  youngest  boy,  sir — his  mother 
is  housekeeper  to  a  most  respectable  Manchester 
house  in  Cateaton-street — took  a  fever  when  cutting 
his  double-teeth.  All  his  hair  come  off  his  head, 
which  was  literally  as  bare  as  a  billiard-ball.  Well, 
sir,  my  wife  sees  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper, 
goes  to  St.  Antholin's-court,  buys  a  pot  of  bear's- 
grease  (a  family  size,  which  is  a  saving  of  half-a- 
crown,  as  per  advertisement),  nibs  the  child's  head, 
and  in  three  months  he's  the  wonder  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Him  that  was  jeered  at  by  the  sur- 
rounding children,  being  obliged  to  wear  a  velvet 
skull-cap,  which  made  him  look  like  the  picture  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  is  now  the  admiration  of 
passers-by,  and  is  actually  called  i Curly'  by  his 
intimate  friends.  We  really  can't  allow  that,  sir," 
concluded  the  waiter,  suddenly  rushing  upon  a 
farmer,  who  was  viciously  poking  the  fire  with  his 
walking-stick  and  then  wiping  it  on  the  hearth-rug. 
"  Now  then,  sir,  I'll  inquire  for  your  letter." 

"  Then  there  is,"  thought  Mr.  Chigwood,  "  one 
person  in  the  world,  at  any  rate,  who  believes  in 
the  restorative  powers  of  my  hair-grease.  Vanity 
tempts  me  to  disclose  myself  to  this  waiter,  and 
receive  the  homage  of  his  gratitude.  But  no,  I 
will  remain  unknown,  and  be  content  with  the 
proud  consciousness  that,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
my  skill  has  caused  the  desert  to  blossom  with 
a  waving  head  of  hair.     Oh,  Serafina  !  fascinatiDg 
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wife  of  my  bosom,  what  a  tortuous  woman  thou 
art !  Instead  of  sending  me  direct  to  Monsieur  Saint 
Brieuc,  you  refuse  to  give  me  his  address ;  you  tell 
me  that  a  letter  left  at  the  Blossoms  Inn  will  in- 
form me  where  he  is  to  be  found.  When  found,  I 
am  to  hold  myself  in  constant  communication  with 
him;  to  keep  dropping  in,  in  fact,  and  to  forward 
any  intelligence  with  the  utmost  celerity.  What  a 
web  of  intrigue  !  I  don't  understand  it.  I  give  it 
up  in  despair.  The  evidence  of  Major  Norland's 
death  which  I  discovered  has  satisfied  the  lawyers. 
Sir  Goodwin  has  proposed  to  Mrs.  Norland,  and 
she  has  accepted  him.  "Why  the  devil  don't  they 
many  and  have  done  with  it  ?  Instead  of  that, 
mysterious  letters  are  always  passing  to  and  fro. 
Serafina  looks  as  gloomy  as  an  Egyptian  catacomb, 
while  my  sweet  mistress,  Lady  Anerley  that  is  to 
be  (how  I  do  love  that  woman  !),  is  as  pale  and 
anxious  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  funeral.  There's 
mischief  abroad,  James  Chigwood.  I  don't  believe 
that  meddling  fellow  Taswell  (I  have  never  for- 
given his  refusal  to  enter  the  theatrical  line) — I 
don't  believe  he  has  come  to  London  for  any  good. 
Oh  !  here  is  the  letter. 

"  'Monsieur  Theophile  Saint  Brieuc  may  be 
found  at  the  Croix  de  Saint  Louis  coffee-house, 
Orange-court,  Leicester-fields,  between  the  hoars 
of  eight  and  ten  P.M.' 

u  I  suppose  I  must  go  at  once,"  muttered  Mr. 
Chigwood,  ruefully,  looking  at  the  clock.  "  When 
will  supper  be  ready,  waiter  ?  " 
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"  Stewed  steak  just  coming  up,  sir,"  said  the 
waiter,  rubbing  bis  hands  briskly. 

As  he  had  made  a  similar  answer  to  seven  pre- 
vious interrogatories  during  the  last  half-hour,  Mr. 
Chigwood  did  not  believe  him,  but,  putting  on  his 
hat,  left  the  house  and  walked  rapidly  westward. 

He  readily  found  the  Croix  de  Saint  Louis, 
which  resembled  any  other  private  house,  except 
that  a  lamp  was  hung  over  the  door,  on  which 
some  ambitious  artist  had  painted  the  words  "  Cafft 
— Billards"  thus  mutilating  both  languages.  As 
Mr.  Chigwood  entered,  the  smart  clicking  sound 
up-stairs,  followed  by  applause,  announced  that 
some  expatriated  Royalist  had  just  made  a  cannon 
of  unusual  brilliancy ;  while  below,  a  low  hum  of 
voices  proceeded  from  a  party  of  shabbily-attired 
but  gentlemanlike-looking  men,  who  were  ga- 
thered round  the  fireplace  with  coffee-cups  in  their 
hands. 

The  hairdresser  removed  his  hat,  in  accordance 
with  foreign  custom,  and  advancing  towards  the 
group  of  talkers,  said,  politely,  in  French,  "  Will 
you  have  the  goodness,  gentlemen,  to  indicate  to 
me  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc  ?  " 

The  person  who  replied  to  this  question  answered 
with  suavity,  but  a  cloud  passed  over  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  regarded  Mr. 
Chigwood  with  an  air  of  suspicion  and  dislike. 

"  Yonder  he  sits,  sir,"  said  the  Frenchman. 

The  room  was  fitted  up  with  boxes,  after  the 
English  fashion,  and  in  one  of  these,  shading  his 
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face  with  a  recent  copy  of  the  Moniteur,  sat  the 
man  whom  Chigwoocl  sought. 

k-  Well,  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc,  how  goes  it  with 
you?" 

"  Ah,  ha !  Monsieur  Jeans,  of  Oxford,  it  is  you, 
is  it  ?  But  spike  Inglis,  my  friend,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  glancing  suspiciously  under  the  cur- 
tain that  concealed  him  from  public  view.  u  Spike 
Inglis.  I  comprehend  mosh  Inglis.  I  have  been 
half-past  four  veek  learning  Inglis." 

Broken  English  always  conveys  an  impression 
of  child-like  innocence,  and  while  uttering  the 
above  gibberish,  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc,  who  was 
in  reality  a  cunning  scoundrel,  seemed  endowed 
with  infantine  simplicity.  Possibly  Mr.  Chigwood 
feared  that  his  fascinations  under  these  circum- 
stances would  be  too  overpowering,  or  possibly  he 
did  not  understand  Saint  Brieuc' s  method  of 
il  spiking "  his  native  language ;  at  any  rate,  he 
said : 

u  Xo,  monsieur,  speak  French ;  I  understand  it 
perfectly." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  u  we 
will  leave  this  house,  and  walk  homeward  together. 
Can  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  sugared  water  \  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Chigwood,  with  a  gri- 
mace behind  the  Frenchman's  back.  He  was  ra- 
venous with  hunger,  and  having  just  missed  a 
stewed  steak,  experienced  no  desire  for  such  a 
sickly  beverage. 

The  two  men  quitted  the  house  together,  fol- 
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lowed  by  glances  of  evident  contempt  from  the 
circle  round  the  fireplace. 

u  Yonder  folks  do  not  appear  particularly 
friendly,"  remarked  Mr.  Chigwood,  as  they  crossed 
St.  Martin' s-lane. 

"My  friend,  they  are  jealous  of  my  Breton 
origin." 

u  Umph ! "  observed  the  hairdresser.  u  Why 
should  they  be  ?  "  he  thought.  "  Brittany  has 
not  distinguished  herself  so  much  as  to  excite 
jealousy  when  she  produced  this  yellow-faced, 
weazen  anatomy  of  a  man.  Where,  may  I  ask, 
monsieur,  is  your  home  1 " 

"  In  the  City." 

"  Curse  Serafina  and  all  her  roundabout  contri- 
vances," muttered  Mr.  Chigwood,  who  was  tho- 
roughly ill-tempered  with  fatigue  and  want  of 
food.  "  Why  couldn't  she  have  directed  me  there? 
I  should,  in  that  case,  not  have  missed  my  supper. 
Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc,  I  am  getting  very  hungry." 

"  Come  home  with  me,  and  you  shall  taste  a 
fricassee  of  a  ravishing  delicacy." 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure,"  returned  the 
barber. 

For  some  time  the  two  men  conversed  on  ordi- 
nary topics.  As  they  entered  Watling-street,  Mr. 
Chigwood  said,  "My  faith,  I  know  this  locality 
well.     I  once  kept  a  shop  near  here." 

"  Ah  ! "  replied  the  Frenchman,  politely. 
"Where,  may  I  ask?" 

"  In  St.  Antholin's-court." 
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"  I  live  there." 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Chigwood, 
in  alarm. 

"Yes;  in  the  house  of  Monsieur  Gadarelle,  a 
retired  barber." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Mr.  Chigwood,  stopping  short, 
and  leaning  for  support  against  a  street-post. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  demanded  Monsieur 
Saint  Brieuc. 

"  That  man  Gattrell  pursues  me  with  insatiable 
fun-/' 

"  Something  of  the  nature  of  the  Corsican  ven- 
detta?" 

"  Something,"  replied  Mr.  Chigwood. 

u  You  need  not  fear  him,"  observed  the  French- 
man, as  they  entered  St.  Antholin  s-court ;  "  he  is 
drinking  in  yonder  cabaret.  Behold  your  enemy  \n 
said  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc,  extending  his  arm. 

Mr.  Chigwood  looked  round  in  terror,  and  saw 
Mr.  Gattrell' s  well-known  profile,  enormously  ex- 
aggerated, projected  on  the  parlour-blind  of  the 
Light  Horseman  Tavern. 

u  Enter,  my  friend,"  pursued  Saint  Brieuc,  un- 
locking his  side-door.  Mr.  Chigwood  rushed  in 
precipitately,  nearly  upsetting  his  companion,  who 
was  groping  about  the  passage  for  a  tinder-box. 
Considering  he  was  a  Rovalist,  the  Frenchman 
uttered  several  extremely  revolutionary  oaths  as  he 
struck  a  light.  He  then  led  Chigwood  into  the 
shop,  and  bade  him  take  a  seat,  while  he  got  the 
supper  ready. 
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The  barber  gazed  around  him,  and  sighed  as  he 
examined  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs.  The 
apartment  heretofore  consecrated  to  cutting  and 
curling,  was  now  fitted  up  as  an  office.  The  f  ur- 
niture  was  mean  and  shabby,  but  there  were  desks 
and  pigeon-holes,  and  French  newspapers,  with 
paragraphs  scored  round  with  ink,  pasted  on  the 
walls.  These  paragraphs  contained  either  political 
news,  or  gave  information  regarding  property  which 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  Republic. 

Meanwhile,  the  sound  of  voices  in  loud  alterca- 
tion proceeded  from  the  kitchen.  Mr.  Chigwood 
went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  listen.  Presently 
Saint  Brieuc  came  up  half-way,®  and  said,  "  My 
friend,  descend,  if  you  please,  and  talk  to  this 
miserable  woman." 

Mr.  Chigwood  went  down  accordingly,  and 
found  the  Frenchman  examining  a  fryingpan,  which 
apparently  contained  a  black  cake  of  cinder.  Op- 
posite him  stood  a  buxom  young  Irishwoman,  hold- 
ing a  saucepan  full  of  steaming  potatoes  in  her 
sturdy  fist. 

"  Behold  our  fricassee ! "  cried  Saint  Brieuc,  in 
doleful  tones. 

"  Sure  your  honour  'tis  the  sut  in  the  chimbley. 
I  towld  the  gintleman,"  she  said,  appealing  to  Chig- 
wood, "to  have  the  sweeps  in,  but  he  wouldn't 
mind  me.     But  the  praties,  sir,  is  beautiful." 

Mr.  Chigwood  interpreted,  upon  which  Saint 
Brieuc  said,  "  Let  us  have  the  potatoes." 

While  the  domestic  was  laying  a  dingy  table- 
cloth for  supper,  Mr.  Chigwood  asked  her  why  she 
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did  not  answer  the  door,  or  at  least  leave  a  candle 
in  the  passage. 

"  The  master  bid  me  never  ventnr  out  of  the 
kitchen,  yer  honour,  or  lave  a  light  to  be  seen  in  the 
front  winches.  Sure  I'd  never  stop  in  this  hay- 
thenish  place,  but  poor  Brennan  broke  his  ribs  off 
a  ladder,  and  is  now  in  Guy's  Hospital :  and  oh  ! 
wirra,"  said  Mrs.  Brennan,  putting  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  "  what  else  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  The  butter,"  said  Saint  Brieuc. 

Mr.  Chicrwood  translated. 

"  The  butther :  faith  !  the  butther  s  all  in  the 
fricassee,  and  the  shops  shut  two  hours  back." 

"  We  must  be  content  with  potatoes  and  point," 
observed  Mr.  Chigwood,  smiling  a  rueful  smile, 
"  as  they  do  hi  your  country,  Mrs.  Brennan.  The 
salt,  if  you  please." 

Just  then  a  knock  sounded  at  the  street-door,  and 
Mrs.  Brennan  scuttled  away  to  the  kitchen.  Saint 
Brieuc  went  out  into  the  passage.  Chigwood.  who 
had  just  begun  to  peel  a  potato,  heard  whispered 
voices,  and  distinguished  the  words,  u  Monsieur  le 
Capitaine." 

u  Pardon  me,  my  friend,"  said  Saint  Brieuc, 
re-entering  the  shop,  "  if  I  request  you  to  withdraw. 
A  gentleman  has  come  to  see  me  on  business  of  im- 
portance. Call  to-morrow  evening,  and  I  may 
have  something  to  tell  you."  Saying  this,  he  po- 
litely led  Mr.  Chigwood  to  the  door,  who,  as  he 
passed  out,  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  nautical 
dress  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 

"  Au   revoir,    my   friend,"    said    Saint   Brieuc 
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blandly,  as  lie  admitted  the  new  comer,  and  closed 
the  door. 

"Corse  him!"  muttered  the  hairdresser,  "he 
has  led  me  a  pretty  dance ;  I  have  been  all  over 
London,  lost  my  supper,  and  not  heard  an  item  of 
news.  Oh !  Serafina,  could  I  patiently  endure 
this,  but  that  thou  art  an  enchantress !  There  is 
one  comfort,  the  Light  Horseman  is  shut  up,  and 
Gattrell  has  gone  home  to  bed." 

It  was  midnight  when  Mr.  Chigwood  reached 
the  Blossoms  Inn.  The  waiter  was  sitting  up  for 
him,  very  sleepy  and  very  sulky.  He  handed  the 
hairdresser  a  chamber  -  candlestick  with  a  great 
yawn. 

"  Waiter ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Chigwood,  "  for 
goodness  gracious  sake  get  me  a  bit  of  bread." 

"  Bit  of  bread,  sir,  yessir,"  said  the  waiter,  me- 
chanically, whose  eyes  were  closing  as  he  stood. 
"  What  number,  sir  !  " 

"  Twenty-seven." 

Mr.  Chigwood  had  just  extinguished  his  candle, 
and  was  about  to  jump  into  bed,  when  a  knock 
sounded  at  his  door. 

"  Number  twenty-seven  %  "  asked  a  somnolent 
voice. 

"  Yes,  thanks !"  replied  Mr.  Chigwood.  "  Hang 
it!"  thought  the  hairdresser,  "he  has  brought 
cheese.  Well,  that  is  better  than  nothing."  He 
put  it  to  his  mouth — it  was  a  piece  of  curd  soap. 
The  poor  man  sprang  into  bed  in  despair,  and 
dreamed  all  night  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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tureens    of    turtle    soup    at    the    Lord    Mayor's 

banquet. 

***** 

"Who  was  your  visitor  ? "  said  the  nautically- 
dressed  man,  as  he  entered  Saint  Brieuc's  parlour. 

••  Mir.  Chigwood,  the  little  hairdresser,  who  dis- 
covered our  secret  at  the  Crayford  inn.'' 

-  What  is  he  doing  in  London  ?  " 

"  Sent  up  by  his  wife  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
her  au  courant  with  passing  events." 

"  She  is  a  meddling  baggage,"  muttered  Captain 
Southernwood.  "  Well,  Saint  Brieuc,  be  civil 
to  him,  but  don't  let  hint  know  too  much.  At 
present,  affairs  promise  admirably,  and  I  hope  in 
another  month  to  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  you 
one  thousand  portraits  (in  gold)  of  my  sovereign 
lord  and  master  George  the  Third.  Then  you  may 
bid  these  inhospitable  shores  good-bye,  and  push 
your  fortune  in  the  United  States." 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MR.  FOSKETT'S  OPINION. 


Sir  Goodwin  Anerley  had  gone  into  the  City 
heavy  and  displeased  at  the  unexpected  opposition 
which  his  faithful  governess  had  displayed.  He 
had  not  anticipated  that  she  knew  so  much  regard- 
ing Mrs.  Norland's  previous  history.  "  Curse  that 
Taswell,"  he  muttered,  "his  meddling  tongue  has 
done  it  all.  But  for  his  disclosures,  Miss  Thrupp 
would  willingly  have  accepted  Mrs.  Norland  as 
mistress  of  my  household,  unless,  indeed,  she  hoped 
herself  to  win  my  hand,  and  is  jealous  at  my  pre- 
ference for  any  one  else."  The  Baronet  was  glad 
to  obliterate  the  memoiy  of  his  domestic  annoy- 
ances by  plunging  into  the  details  of  business.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  he  called  Mr.  Foskett,  who 
had  been  about  the  colonial  market,  into  his  private 
room. 

"  Well,  Foskett,  anything  new  this  afternoon  ?  " 
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"  Nothing  particular,  Sir  Goodwin  ;  markets  are 
still  buoyant,  and  every  prospect  of  a  continued  ad- 
vance/' replied  the  chief  clerk,  briskly  rubbing  his 
hands. 

"  That  sounds  well  for  us  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors. I  say,  Foskett,"  said  the  Baronet,  hesi- 
tating slightly  as  he  spoke,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
these  newspaper  paragraphs  which  have  appeared 
lately  coupling  my  name  with  a — a — certain  M». 
Norland  ?  " 

"  Unauthorised,  I  presume,  Sir  Goodwin  I ?' 

"  Entirely  so.  I  suppose  the  rumour  gained 
ground  in  consequence  of  my  taking  so  much 
trouble  to  investigate  the  certainty  of  her  husband's 
death  for  the  sake  of  oblioino;  Sir  John  Halstead. 
You  would  not  approve  of  my  marrying  this  fasci- 
nating widow,  would  you.  eh,  Foskett  ?  n 

u  I  think  I  should,  Sir  Goodwin." 

u  Gad,  I  am  astonished,  I — I  am  relieved  to  hear 
you  say  so,  Foskett.  You  really  think  she  would 
suit  me  ?  " 

"  Come,  Sir  Goodwin,"  said  the  old  clerk,  u  you 
and  I  have  known  each  other  for  many  a  day.  We 
drank  our  first  tumbler  of  sangaree  together  better 
than  twenty  years  ago  in  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes. 
I  recollect  the  night  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
You  had  taken  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies  to  recruit 
your  health,  which  was  a  little  shaken,  and  if  pos- 
sible, to  amend  your  fortune." 

"  Really,  Foskett,"  said  the  Baronet,  somewhat 
f2 
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haughtily,  "  I  do  not  see  at  what  you  are  aiming  in 
recalling  all  these  reminiscences." 

"  I  wished  to  remind  you,  Sir  Goodwin,  that  I 
have  once  already  helped  you  to  a  wife.  It  was 
while  sitting  in  my  shady  verandah  at  Cotton  Coast, 
that  you  first  heard  of  the  late  Lady  Anerley.  I 
told  you  of  her,  how  she  had  returned  to  England, 
and  was  residing  on  her  father's  property  in  Essex. 
I  took  you  over  her  sugar-estates,  I  showed  you  her 
vessels  lying  off  the  jetties,  we  drank  her  health  at 
Eachel  Polgreen's  hotel  in  a  foaming  tankard  of 
bub — you  shortly  after  went  home  and  married  her. 
Though  a  short-lived  union,  I  trust  it  was  a  happy 
one,  Sir  Goodwin  ?  " 

"  It  was  so,  my  old  friend,"  said  the  Baronet, 
shaking  Mr.  Foskett's  hand,  for  the  memories  of 
the  past  had  affected  even  his  cold  nature,  and 
brought  moisture  to  his  eyes. 

"  And  a  profitable  one  I "  said  the  old  clerk. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Goodwin,  colouring.  "  Lady 
Anerley's  dowry  of  ships  and  negroes  has  been 
the  foundation  of  all  my  present  wealth.  And  so," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  Foskett,  "  you  would 
actually  recommend  me  to  many  Mrs.  Norland  ! " 
"  Sir  Goodwin,  I  have  answered  that  question 
once  in  the  affirmative ;  before  I  answer  it  again, 
let  me  tell  you  a  story.  Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  an  Eastern  king  who  was  resolved  on  be- 
sieging a  certain  city.  He  called  all  his  wise 
men  about  him,  and  asked  their  opinion.  They 
knew  what  the  king  wished  them  to  say,  so  they 
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replied,  <  Yes,  go  up,  and  you  shall  take  the  city.' 
Even  the  only  honest  man  among  them,  the  first 
time  he  was  asked,  gave  this  answer.  Shall  I  pause, 
Sir  Goodwin,  at  the  first  answer,  or  shall  I  go  on 
as  Micaiah  did,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  receive 
Micaiah's  reward  ?  " 

u  Foskett  !"'  exclaimed  Sir  Goodwin,  turning 
pale,  "  you  are  going  on  very  strangely  to-day  !  I 
never  before  heard  you  quote  the  Bible  like  a 
Methodist  preacher." 

••  Then  I  will  speak  plain  English.  You  asked 
me  if  I  should  approve  of  your  marrying  this  Mrs. 
Norland.  I  said  l  Yes,'  because  I  knew  you  wanted 
me  to  say  yes.  But  if  I  were  to  speak  the  honest 
truth,  I  should  say  '  No,'  and  shout  it  into  your 
ears  a  hundred  times  a  day.  I  have  helped  once 
already,  Sir  Goodwin,  to  get  you  a  good  wife,  God 
forbid  I  should  advise  you  to  many  a  bad  one." 

"  Mr.  Foskett,"  cried  Sir  Goodwin,  angrily,  "do 
not  presume  too  much  upon  our  lengthened  ac- 
quaintance. E  em  ember,  sir,  that  in  this  house  at 
least  I  am  the  master,  and  you  are  the  servant. 
Had  any  other  man  used  the  expressions  you 
uttered  just  now,  I  should  have  shown  him  the 
door.  But  I  do  not  forget  that,  indirectly,  I  owe 
much  to  you,  Foskett ;  I  will  therefore  ask  you 
why  you  brand  Mrs.  Norland  as  a  bad  woman  ! " 

u  I  did  not  say  so,  Sir  Goodwin.  I  said  a  bad 
wife.  She  may  be  a  good  woman,  and  yet  a  bad 
wife  for  vou.  The  mystery  in  which  her  former 
career  is  involved,  renders  her  unfit  for  the  title  of 
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Lady  Anerley.  Everything  about  the  person  you 
many  should  be  aboveboard  and  respectable,  from 
the  day  of  her  birth  to  the  day  of  her  wedding. 
Whereas  this  person  is  a  living  mystery.  Nobody 
is  sure  where  she  comes  from,  or  what  she  is ;  and 
although  you  know,  Sir  Goodwin,  that  Mr.  Slatter 
and  I  sifted  that  evidence  through  and  through 
without  finding  a  flaw  in  it,  yet  folks  on  'Change 
shake  their  heads,  and  say  to  me,  l  Ah,  Foskett, 
your  lord  and  master  had  better  look  out,  or  he'll 
be  a  bigamite  yet.' " 

"  Then  they  actually  talk  as  if  I  were  likely  to 
marry  her?" 

"  They  have  read  those  newspaper  stories,  and  I 
suppose  they  believe  them." 

"And  what  do  you  tell  them  ?" 

"  I  stoutly  denied  it  up  to  this  time,  but  they 
wouldn't  listen  to  me.  What  shall  I  say  for  the 
future,  Sir  Goodwin  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  care.  Say  what  you 
please,"  replied  the  Baronet,  distractedly.  "  Leave 
me,  good  Foskett,  leave  me ;  and  take  my  place  on 
'Change  this  afternoon." 

"  I  am  actually  becoming  afraid  to  mingle  with 
my  fellow-citizens,"  said  the  Baronet,  when  he  was 
left  alone.  "I  dread  to  encounter  the  meaning 
smile,  to  listen  to  the  studied  inuenclo,  to  overhear 
the  open  sneer.  It  is  not  merely  that  a  man  of 
threescore  is  going  to  many  a  woman  of  thirty ; 
that  is  an  every-day  occurrence,  and  would  scarcely 
excite  a  word  of  comment,  except  a  remark  that 
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she  was  lucky  to  pick  up  a  rich  man  like  me.  This 
is  a  peculiar  case ;  the  world  will,  I  can  see,  persist 
in  putting  the  worst  possible  construction  on  Mrs. 
Norland's  former  career  (of  which  they  really  know 
nothing),  and  will  persuade  themselves  that  she  is 
a  thoroughly  bad  woman.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
London  who  dreads  ridicule  more  than  I  do,  who 
is  more  thin-skinned  to  public  opinion ;  yet  in  this 
case,  the  passionate  love  I  feel  for  Harriet  is  in- 
tensified by  opposition.  I  feel  so  convinced  that 
she  is  a  sweet  amiable  creature,  in  spite  of  the 
trials  and  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  her; 
that  she  is  so  completely  suited  to  be  my  com- 
panion along  the  rest  of  life's  journey,  that  I  am 
determined  to  many  her.  If  it  be  necessary,  I 
will  give  up  Parliament,  I  will  give  up  the  City,  I 
will  retire  to  some  secluded  country  spot,  and  there, 
happy  in  her  society,  allow  the  world  to  sneer  as  it 
pleases.  But  there  is  one  suspicion  that  especially 
torments  me,  and,  alas !  would  continue  to  torment 
me  after  my  marriage.  Is  the  evidence  of  Major 
Norland's  death  genuine  1  It  reached  me  through 
a  dubious  channel.  It  was  a  singular  coincidence 
that  Chigwood,  whom  I  had  previously  employed 
as  a  messenger  between  myself  and  Mrs.  Norland, 
and  who  knew  the  munificent  reward  I  had  pro- 
mised, should  be  the  accidental  discoverer  of  these 
documents.  Mrs.  Norland  herself  does  not  seem 
altogether  free  from  some  doubt.  Let  me  refer  to 
her  letter,  that  sweet  letter  in  which  she  accepts 
my  proposal,  and  which  led  me  to  disclose  my  in- 
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tentions  to  Miss  Thrupp.  '  God  grant,  my  dear 
friend,'  she  says,  '  that  no  unforeseen  calamity  may 
frustrate  our  union.'  And  again :  '  My  heart  is 
strangely  anxious ;  dire  misgivings  occasionally 
overpower  me,  and  I  then  fear  that  our  expecta- 
tions may  never  be  realised  ;'  and  further :  c  I  am 
so  pleased  that  you,  Sir  John,  and  your  legal  ad- 
visers are  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  evidence  regarding  my  poor  husband's  death.' 
Sweet  Harriet !"  said  Sir  Goodwin,  as  he  kissed 
the  letter,  "you,  at  least,  are  innocent.  If  there 
be  deceit  in  the  matter,  the  guilt  rests  with  others. 
If  you  were  about  to  trick  me,  you  would  not  thus 
proclaim  your  hesitation." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GNATS  AND   CAMELS. 

Three  days  had  passed  away  since  Sir  Goodwin 
bad  informed  Miss  Thrupp  of  his  intended  mar- 
riage. Miss  Thrupp  had,  as  in  duty  bound,  com- 
municated the  intelligence  to  Lucy,  who  received 
the  news  with  the  utmost  dismay.  She  did  not 
dare  to  speak  to  her  father  on  the  subject — indeed, 
she  absented  herself  as  much  as  possible  from  his 
presence — but  she  persuaded  her  faithful  governess 
to  write  to  Arthur  Taswell.  "  I  fear  it  is  of  little 
use  addressing  ourselves  to  him,"  said  Miss  Thrupp. 
u  In  what  way  can  he  assist  us  ! w 

"  He  will  come  to  London,  I  am  certain,"  re- 
plied Lucy,  "  at  our  request ;  he  shall  see  my  father, 
and  boldly  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  course  he  is 
about  to  take ;  he  shall  tell  him  all  he  knows  con- 
cerning this  Mrs.  Norland." 

u  Alas !    child,"    said    Miss    Thrupp,    "  I  have 
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talked  to  your  father  till  I  am  tired,  without  effect, 
and  he  knows  all  that  Mr.  Taswell  can  tell  him ; 
however,  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  write." 

So  she  wrote,  and  Arthur  Taswell  in  consequence 
asked  Mr.  Sheldrick  for  a  fortnight's  holiday.^ 

The  clock  had  just  struck  eleven,  Sir  Goodwin 
had  gone  to  the  City,  and  the  two  ladies  were 
seated  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  The  sound  of 
the  pianoforte  was  hushed,  Lucy  had  no  heart  for 
practising ;  she  sate,  pretending  to  read  a  volume 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  "Animated  Nature,"  but  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere.  Miss  Thrupp  was  exa- 
mining the  tradespeople's  weekly  bills.  She  sighed 
as  she  thought  how  soon  she  would  have  to  resign 
this  and  all  the  other  familiar  occupations  of  the 
last  seventeen  years;  still  she  did  her  work  with 
her  usual  fidelity,  and  had  any  shopkeeper  ventured 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  tea  account  or  the 
butter  account  by  a  surreptitious  overcharge,  he 
would  speedily  have  been  detected,  and  ignomi- 
niously  dismissed. 

"  I  feared,  Lucy,  you  would  soon  grow  tired  of 
natural  history  this  morning,"  observed  Miss 
Thrupp,  as  the  young  lady  laid  aside  her  book, 
and  proceeded  to  the  window. 

"  Can  you  wonder  at  it  ?  I  think  Arthur  will 
probably  arrive  to-day,  and  on  him  rests  the  crisis 
of  our  fate." 

"  You  attribute  to  him  great  powers,  Lucy." 

"  I  do,  because  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
both  the  leading  personages  in  this  intended  mar- 
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riage ;  he  has  known  Sir  Goodwin  for  years : 
while  he  has  travelled  in  Mrs.  Norland's  company, 
and  thinks  himself  under  considerable  obligations 
to  her  for  her  care  of  him  when  he  was  wounded. 
He,  if  any  one  can,  might  persuade  both  my  father 
and  this  lady  to  break  off  the  match." 

a  Would  not  your  brother-in-law  be  a  more  suit- 
able mediator,  Lucy?" 

u  Alas,  no !  he  is  steeped  in  selfishness ;  beside--, 
now  I  know  that  it  was  he  who  first  led  Miss.  Nor- 
land from  the  paths  of  imiocence,  I  regard  him 
with  horror.  I  sincerely  pity  poor  Floretta  for 
having  bound  herself  to  such  a  heartless  creatine, 
but  I  fear  she  is  entirely  led  by  her  husband.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  care  to  write  and  ask  her  opinion 
about  this  marriage.  See,  Miss  Thrupp,"  ex- 
claimed Lucy,  in  triumph,  u  I  was  right.  Yonder 
he  comes,  across  the  comer  of  the  square." 

In  a  few  minutes  Arthur  Taswell  entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  both 
laches.  He  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  sober  black,  as 
befitted  the  gravity  of  his  present  calling,  and 
though  somewhat  paler  than  he  had  been  in  his 
careless  Gray's  Inn  days,  appeared  in  good  health 
and  spirits. 

u  My  dear  Lucy,"  lie  said,  "  I  should  have 
reached  your  house  earlier,  but  I  thought  it  was 
my  duty  to  pay  my  first  visit  to  Uncle  Tobias — I 
am  happy  to  say  the  news  in  that  quarter  is  ex- 
cellent. The  "Welsh  property,  on  the  security  of 
which  my  uncle  lent  a  large  portion  of  my  patri- 
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mony,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee  for 
non-payment  of  interest — do  you  understand  me, 
Lucy?" 

"  Not  so  well  as  a  merchant's  daughter  should," 
replied  the  young  lady,  smiling. 

"  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  the  Welsh 
property  is  mine,  that  veins  of  lead-ore  have  been 
discovered  upon  it  which  promise  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  possessions  in  the  county  of 
Merioneth,  and  that  I  shall  retire  from  old  Shel- 
drick's  employment  as  soon  as  convenient."  Both 
ladies  uttered  exclamations  of  astonishment  and 
delight.  "  But  because  I  am  comparatively  a  rich 
man  again,  I  don't  intend  to  be  idle,  Miss  Thrupp. 
No,  I  shall  return  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  qualify 
myself  for  the  bar.  Having  qualified  myself  for 
the  bar,  I  shall  look  about  for  a  wife.  Miss 
Thrupp,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  make  in- 
quiries forme  in  the  matrimonial  market?" 

Lucy  blushed  scarlet.  Miss  Thrupp  said :  "  May 
I  ask,  Mr.  Taswell,  if  you  propose  attending  the 
great  political  meeting  in  Copenhagen-fields  on  the 
twenty -sixth  instant?" 

"  If  I  do  go,  it  will  be  out  of  pure  curiosity. 
Miss  Thrupp,  my  Jacobinism  has  been  tempered 
down  under  the  influence  of  adversity." 

"  Welcome,  welcome,"  exclaimed  Miss  Thrupp, 
with  enthusiasm,  "to  another  wandering  sheep 
brought  back  to  the  fold  of  loyalty !  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  my  best  to  find  you  a  wife." 

"  Do  not  fancy  though,  my  dear  Miss  Thrupp, 
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that  I  have  all  at  once  become  converted  into  a  stiff- 
necked  inflexible  Ton-.  I  profess  to  be  what  Mr.  Pitt 
was  in  1784,  a  Constitutional  Reformer.  But  I  am 
wasting  valuable  time  chattering  over  my  own  per- 
sonal affairs.  Dear  Lucy,  forgive  my  light-heart- 
edness,  which  must  appear  to  you,  who  say  you  are 
in  sore  anxiety  and  distress,  frivolous  and  unkind. 
But  you  will  pardon  me,  I  know,  when  you  con- 
sider what  a  change  it  appears  from  sordid  griping 
poverty  to  a  prospect  of  wealth  and  independence. 
Now,  Miss  ThiTipp,  let  me  hear  why  you  sent  for 
me." 

"  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Taswell,"  said  the  governess, 
"  that  Sir  Goodwin  proposes  to  marry  again  ?  " 

"  Several  rumours  of  such  a  nature  have  reached 
me ;  besides,  Mr.  Sheldrick  has  spoken  of  it  openly, 
and  I  yesterday  met  a  person  in  the  coach  who 
mentioned  it  again.  You  may  remember  him, 
Lucy ;  he  has  often  had  the  honour  of  twining  his 
fingers  round  these  golden  tresses." 

"  He  certainly  loves  me,"  thought  Lucy,  "  or 
he,  who  is  usually  sincere  almost  to  bluntness, 
would  never  style  my  dull  yellow  locks  by  such  a 
name." 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Chigwood,"  she  said. 
"Mr.  Chigwood,"  interrupted  Miss  Thrupp. 
"  Did  you  meet  that  little  scoundrel  ?  I  long  to 
encounter  him,  to  get  from  him  the  pawn-tickets  of 
this  silly  child's  jewellery  which  he  pledged  for  her, 
and  then  sent  you  as  a  delegate  of  sedition  with  the 
money." 
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u  Oh !  Lucy,"  exclaimed  Taswell,  "  and  it  was 
you  who  assisted  me  thus  in  my  hour  of  need !" 

"  I  wished. to  remove  you  from  London,  that  you 
might  be  unable  to  wreak  your  vengeance  on  Fre- 
derick Starlinghurst." 

"  I  know  you  have  acted  as  my  good  angel  on  a 
former  occasion.  It  was  you  who  sent  Chigwood 
to  visit  me  in  prison  1 " 

u  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  faintly. 

u  And  now,  dearest  Lucy,  I  suspect  it  has  been 
you  whose  munificent  loan  has  been  the  means  of 
recovering  my  fortune." 

u  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Lucy. 

"  You  shall  hear.  I  only  learnt  the  news  myself 
this  morning  from  Uncle  Tobias.  Just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  get  his  head  above  water,  but  was 
sorely  pressed  for  want  of  capital,  he  received  a 
letter  in  a  disguised  hand  telling  him  that  the  sum 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds  Bank  Stock  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  name.  The  letter  said,  '  Use  this  pro- 
fitably for  the  sake  of  another.  Pay  me  when  you 
can.'  My  uncle  made  some  fortunate  speculations 
in  the  Stocks  with  the  money,  and  hopes  shortly  to 
be  able  to  repay  it.  But  in  order  to  do  this  he 
must  know  the  name  and  address  of  his  creditor. 
Lucy,  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  creditor's  correct 
description  would  be,  c  Miss  Anerley,  spinster,  Bed- 
ford-square, Bloomsbury.' " 

"  Indeed,  Arthur,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  know  nothing 
of  it.  I  have  no  money  of  my  own  to  dispose  of 
so  magnificently." 
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"Perhaps  your  persuasive  tongue  induced  Sir 
Goodwin  to  lend  you  the  money  I" 

"No,  I  never  thought  of  asking  him.  But 
perhaps  papa  has  lent  it  himself." 

u  Very  likely  he  has,"  observed  Miss  Thrupp. 
u  He  would  naturally  be  sorry  that  he  had  used 
you  so  harshly.  Come,  children,  let  us  speak  of 
something  else.  You  wrote  for  Mrs  Taswell  to 
come,  Lucy,  all  the  way  from  Canterbury,  and 
now  that  lie  has  arrived  you  do  nothing  but  gossip 
about  irrelevant  matters.  Let  ns  speak  of  Sir 
Goodwin's  marriage  with  Mrs.  Norland.  Tell  me 
frankly  what  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Taswell !  " 

"First,  let  me  ask  if  the  report  be  true  ?" 

"  Perfectlv  so.  Sir  Goodwin  disclosed  his  in- 
tentions to  me,  and  in  her  despair  at  the  intelli- 
gence, Lucy  persuaded  me  to  write  to  you.  Now 
that  you  are  here,  tell  us  your  opinion.'' 

"Miss  Thrupp,''  replied  Arthur  Taswell,  "I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Norland,  and  under 
circumstances  which  bring  out  a  person's  real  cha- 
racter. People  say  that  you  get  to  know  your 
fellow-creatures  better  during  a  month  on  ship- 
board, than  during  ten  years  spent  in  ordinary 
society ;  but  for  real  intimacy,  commend  me  to  a 
caravan.  I  saw  this  woman,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  luxury  and  ease,  suddenly  placed  in  a  com- 
pany of  rude  vulgar  people,  who  were  travelling  in 
this  piimitive  gipsy-fashion.  She  had  to  undergo 
many  petty  annoyances,  but  1  never  heard  her 
utter  a    syllable  of  complaint.     Consequently,  I 
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pronounce  her  thoroughly  amiable  ;  what  is  more, 
notwithstanding  her  betrayal  by  Starlinghurst,  and 
her  subsequent  marriage  with  Major  Norland,  I 
firmly  believe  that  her  thoughts  are  as  pure  and 
innocent  as  those  of  this  darling  girl  at  my  side, 
whose  hand  I  hereby  kiss  as  a  token  of  lifelong 
brotherly  regard." 

Of  course  Lucy  coloured,  and  edged  away  with 
a  slightly  coquettish  ah'  from  Taswell's  side. 

"  To  continue,"  said  the  young  man,  "  since  I 
thus  feel  sure  that  Mrs.  Norland  is  both  amiable 
and  pure-minded  (everybody  who  sees  her  must 
acknowledge  the  fascination  of  her  beauty),  would 
it  not  be  well  to  allow  Sir  Goodwin  to  follow  his 
inclination  and  many  her  ?  I  think  it  would  not 
be  well." 

Miss  Thrupp  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I  am  re- 
lieved," she  said,  "  to  hear  you  say  so.  You  speak 
so  highly  of  this  siren,  that  I  feared  you  were 
bent  on  marrying  her  to  Sir  Goodwin.  Now  for 
your  reasons  against  that  step." 

"  The  first  is  a  reason,  Miss  Thrupp,  that  must 
suggest  itself  to  every  one.  A  woman  whose  honour 
is  tarnished  is  not  a  suitable  partner  for  Sir  Good- 
win Anerley,  especially  when  she  owes  this  blot 
on  her  scutcheon  to  his  own  son-in-law.  But  Sir 
Goodwin  would  reply,  i  The  world  does  not  know 
this — the  world  simply  knows  her  as  the  widow  of 
a  disreputable  Indian  officer.  Starlinghurst  knows 
the  secret,  but,  for  his  own  sake,  he  will  take  care 
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to  keep  it  close.  Taswell  (confound  him ! '  I  hear 
Sir  Goodwin  say)  i  has  contrived  to  discover  it 
also ;  but  his  regard  for  the  honour  of  my  family  will 
shut  his  mouth.'  In  that  respect,  your  worthy  father 
(supposing  him  to  have  uttered  the  sentiment) 
speaks  rightly.  '  Why  should  I  hesitate  to  many  a 
charming,  good-tempered,  pure-hearted  woman,' 
Sir  Goodwin  may  say,  '  because  of  a  secret  which  is 
sure  to  be  religiously  kept  by  the  few  persons  who 
know  it  ?  The  outer  world  may  suspect  and  sur- 
mise as  much  as  they  please.  I  will  snap  my 
fingers  at  them,  and  marry  her.'  Miss  Thrupp,  I 
think  there  is  some  validity  in  Sir  Goodwin's  sup- 
posed argument." 

"  I  think  there  is  none,  Mr.  Taswell,"  replied  the 
governess,  sternly.  "  Vice  is  vice,  gild  and  paint 
and  disguise  it  as  you  may.  Would  you  wish  this 
darling  girl,  as  you  just  now  styled  Lucy — would 
you  wish  her  to  make  a  bosom-friend  of  this 
enchantress,  who  seems  to  fascinate  every  male 
head?" 

"  She  might  make  a  bosom-friend  of  many  ap- 
parently respectable  folks,  who  would  prove  far 
more  evil  advisers;  still,  I  am  willing  to  allow 
that  there  is  a  certain  deference  due  to  public 
opinion.  But  in  my  belief  we  are  all  this  time 
straining  at  gnats,  while  we  have  already  swallowed 
a  camel !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  both  Lucy 
and  Miss  Thrupp  together. 
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u  I  mean,  that  Mrs.  Norland  might  be  as  virtu- 
ous as  Diana,  or  her  present  Majesty,  and  that 
yet  she  could  not  marry  Sir  Goodwin." 

"  Why  not  1 "  asked  Miss  Thrupp.  "  Were  she 
a  respectable  person,  I  should  see  no  objection." 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  I  can't  marry  Queen 
Charlotte,  or  any  other  man's  wife ;  because,  Miss 
Thrupp,  I  believe  that  her  husband  is  still  alive." 

"  The  wretch ! "  cried  the  governess  indignantly. 
"  And  this  is  the  woman  whom  you  cite  to  us  as 
the  pink  of  perfection  ! " 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Thrupp,  I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Norland  is  entirely  free  from  any  complicity  in 
the  matter ;  nevertheless,  I  feel  convinced  that  a 
conspiracy  exists  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
Major  Norland  as  dead,  when  in  reality  he  still 
lives!" 

"How  shocking!"  said  Miss  Thrupp;  "what 
leads  you  to  think  thus  ?" 

"  Several  trivial  circumstances,  which  regarded 
in  the  light  of  the  law  of  evidence,  as  acquired  by 
me  under  old  Sheldrick,  become  important.  Chig- 
wood's  manner  upon  the  coach  aroused  my  sus- 
picions. This  morning,  on  my  way  hither,  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Slatter,  Sir  Goodwin's  legal  adviser  (an 
old  crony  of  mine),  and  asked  him  to  let  me  see 
the  copies  of  the  documentary  evidence  proving 
Major  Norland's  decease,  which  I  had  heard  Shel- 
drick say  were  in  his  possession.  To-night  I  may 
possibly  gather   further   proofs   of    my   assertion. 
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Now,  my  clear  Miss  Thrupp,  and''  (added  Taswell 
under  his  breath,  "  my  still  dearer  Lucy),  I  am  re- 
solved to  sift  this  affair  to  the  bottom ;  all  I  require 
from  you  is  entire  silence  and  secresy.  Should 
I  want  your  assistance,  I  will  let  you  know.  Rest 
assured  of  this,  that  both  for  your  father's  interests 
and  those  of  Mrs.  Norland,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prevent  this  intended  union.  For  the  present, 
farewell." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

STORMY  WEATHER  IN  TRIG-LANE. 

Between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  p.m. 
Arthur  Taswell,  who  had  in  the  interval  visited 
his  old  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn  for  the  purpose  of 
reoccupying  them,  and  had  then  partaken  of  a 
family  dinner  with  his  cousins  in  Throgmorton- 
street,  made  his  way  towards  the  river.  He  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  disguising  his  outward 
man  in  some  degree,  by  wearing  a  shabby  drab- 
coloured  coat,  and  an  old  cocked-hat,  flapped  be- 
hind. He  traversed  the  narrow  thoroughfare  of 
Upper  Thames-street,  and  descending  Trig-lane, 
entered  the  New  York  Tavern.  Passing  along  the 
dark  passage,  he  looked  into  the  parlour  and  tap- 
room, which  were  respectively  tenanted  by  animated 
assemblages  of  shopkeepers  and  artisans.  The  per- 
son whom  he  sought  was  not  visible,  so  he  went 
onwards  to  the  bar,  behind  which  stood  Mrs.  Barling 
busily  concocting  a  bowl  of  punch  for  a  party  of 
tradesmen,  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  that  ex- 
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hilarating  beverage  in  the  parlour.  Mr.  Barling 
leant  over  the  pewter  counter,  reading  aloud  from 
an  American  newspaper  for  his  wife's  benefit. 

u  Listen,  wife/'  he  said,  u  to  what  they're  doing 
down  in  old  Virginny.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from 
Davis's  Gazette  of  the  8th  August  last.  i  Notice 
is  hereby  given,  that  in  case  the  treaty  entered  into 

by  that  d d  arch  traitor  J n  J y  with 

the  British  should  be  ratified,  a  petition  will  be 
presented  to  the  next  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia at  their  next  session,  praying  that  the  said 
state  may  recede  from  the  Union,  and  be  left 
under  the  government  0f  a  hundred  thousand  free 
and  independent  Virginians.'  "  * 

ik  Whatever  be  they  talking  like  that  vor "?"  asked 
Mrs.  Barling,  in  her  Devonshire  accent. 

"  Because,  wife,  they  fear  this  British  treaty 
will  drive  them  into  a  war  with  France.  What 
can  I  draw  for  you,  sir  ? "  said  Mr.  Barling,  turning 
politely  to  Taswell. 

u  A  gill  of  old  ale,"  replied  the  young  man. 
u  Have  you  any  one  here  to-night,  landlord,"  he 
continued  in  a  low  tone,  "  by  the  name  of  Love- 
ridge?" 

"  Can't  say  I  know  the  name,  my  friendj"  ob- 
served Mr.  Barling. 

"  Don't  you  expect  him  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
nine  o'clock?" 

"  Meeting  !  I  know  of  no  meeting.  I  reckon  you 

*  The  above  is  extracted  from  the  American  intelligence  of  a 
London  newspaper  dated  October,  1795. 
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mean  Copenhagen  Fields,  on  the  26th  instant. 
Guess  you've  come  to  the  wrong  shop,  stranger. 
We  don't  hold  no  meetings  here,  except  for  drink- 
ing and  good-fellowship." 

"  What  is  the  gentleman  talking  of  ?  "  demanded 
a  clear  musical  voice. 

Taswell  looked  up,  and  saw  a  man  who  had  just 
entered  the  bar-snuggery  from  a  private  door  at 
the  back. 

He  was  a  slenderly-built  personage  of  middle 
height,  with  well-cut,  small,  regular  features,  who 
would  have  been  styled  handsome  but  for  the 
coppery  tint  of  his  complexion.  The  glass  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  rattled,  as  he  unceremoniously 
proceeded  to  fill  it  from  a  big-bellied  bottle  which 
stood  on  an  adjoining  shelf.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
sailor's  pea-jacket,  and  wore  a  tarpaulin  sou'-wester 
hat  on  his  head. 

"  My  name  is  Arthur  Taswell,"  said  the  young- 
man,  "  and  I  was  wanting  to  know  whether  the 
B.  C.  were  still  alive." 

"  Whew !  that's  something  different,"  observed 
cautious  Mr.  Barling. 

u  Captain,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  new 
comer,  "this  here  young  gentleman  used  to  be  one 
of  us.  Has  done  good  service  in  his  time,  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  ha!  ha!  Here,  wife,  take  these 
folks  their  bowl  of  punch,  they're  as  eager  for  it 
as  a  Dutch  pedlar  for  an  Injian  bargain.  Now 
then,  Citizen  Taswell,  you  shall  hear  the  truth. 
The  B.  C.  is  all  alive  oh !  Small,  but  compact,  eh  ! 
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Captain?  and  will  meet  op-stairs  at  nine  o'clock 
precisely.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you,  gentlemen, 
to  each  other — Captain  Southernwood  of  the 
schooner  Saucv  Betty  —  Citizen  Taswell  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society.  And  come  inside 
the  snuggerv,  citizen,"  said  the  hospitable  landlord, 
raisino-  the  flap  of  the  bar.  u  'Tis  but  a  short 
while  before  we  go  to  meeting,  let's  be  cozy  mean- 
time." 

Taswell  entered  accordingly,  and  leaving  his  ale 
untested  on  the  counter,  called  for  a  more  generous 
liquor.  As  soon  as  the  trio  were  comfortably 
seated,  and  Mrs.  Barling  had  returned  from  the 
parlour  to  her  stocking-darning,  her  husband  said  : 

■•  You  was  asking  after  Loveridge  just  now, 
Citizen  Taswell.  Last  time,  I  think,  you  met  was 
in  jail.  He's  peart  and  hearty  enough,  acting  as 
Captain  Southernwood's  aidercong." 

-  Xot  afraid  of  being  arrested  again,  eh  !  "  asked 
Taswell. 

••  AY  ell,  he  is,  and  he  isn't,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  We  got  a  friendly  hint  that  the  redbreasts  (Bow- 
street  runners)  wouldn't  take  him  if  they  could 
help  it.  At  the  same  time,  when  ashore  he  keeps 
a  bright  look-out.*' 

"  Have  you  known  Loveridge  long  ? "  asked 
Captain  Southernwood,  politely. 

"  No.  Ours  is  merely  a  political  acquaintance. 
He  is  a  man  whom  I  respect,  although  I  do  not  go 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  opinions." 

"  There's  not  many  as  does,"  observed  Mr.  Bar- 
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ling,  "  or  we  should  have  the  Republic  proclaimed 
to-morrow.  When  is  this  long-promised  French 
expedition  going  to  sail,  Captain  ?  " 

"  Hush ! "  whispered  Southernwood,  laying  his 
finger  to  his  lips.  "  Too  much  caution  there  can- 
not be  in  speaking  of  such  matters.  All  in  good 
time." 

"  What's  come  of  that  little  barber,  Barling,  as 
used  to  talk  so  big  at  the  club  meetings  ?  I  han't 
seen  him  this  long  while,"  said  the  landlady. 

"  Chigwood,  you  mean  ?  "  replied  her  husband. 
Taswell  was  looking  intently  through  the  side  of 
his  glass  at  Captain  Southernwood's  countenance, 
and  fancied  that  the  Captain  stalled  slightly  on 
hearing  the  name  mentioned.  "  He  up  sticks  and 
cleared  out  months  back.  I  heard  he  was  o-oino; 
about  the  country  with  a  travelling  show.  But 
he's  no  more  a  true  republican  than  that  fire- 
shovel.  You  know  something  of  him,  don't  you, 
Citizen  Taswell?" 

The  Captain  watched  Taswell's  face  keenly  as 
he  replied.  The  young  lawyer  noticed  that  he 
did  so. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  in  an  indifferent  tone ;  "  I 
travelled  with  him  for  a  short  time." 

"  Seen  him  lately  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Barling. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  believe  I  met  him  one  day  in 
Canterbury.  But  I  take  little  interest  in  the  fellow. 
As  your  good  husband  says,  he  is  no  true  repub- 
lican.    I  therefore  regard  him  with  contempt." 

"Why,  wife,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Barling,  "what 
makes  you  so  gallows  anxious  about  him  !  " 
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"  Because  he  borrowed  vive  sliillin'  out  of  the  till 
the  last  time  ever  I  see  him  in  this  bar,"  responded 
Mrs.  Barling. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  landlady's 
reply,  in  the  midst  of  which  Captain  Southern- 
wood rose,  and,  putting  on  his  sou" -wester  hat,  said, 
"  I  must  be  off,  fellow-citizens  !  " 

u  What !  not  going  to  stop  to  meeting,  Cap- 
tain !  "  expostulated  the  landlord.  u  We  shall  have 
but  a  poor  muster  to-night." 

a  I've  just  recollected  an  important  message 
which  I  must  give  M'Aleckan,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain. u  If  possible,  I  will  return  before  the  pro- 
ceedings are  over."  He  nodded  familiarly  to 
Barling  and  his  wife,  and  shaking  Taswell  cor- 
dially by  the  hand  as  he  departed,  said,  "  Au  revoir, 
citizen ;  I  trust  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  f  urther 
acquaintance." 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Barling  remarked, 
"The  Captain's  rarely  fond  of  a  bit  of  French. 
What  does  o  revaw  mean  ! " 

u  It  means  good-bye  till  I  see  you  again,"  said 
Taswell,  smiling,  "  don't  it,  Citizen  Barling  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  replied  that  worthy.  "  I  can't 
parleyvoo.  But  the  Captain  is  all  there  at  the 
lingo)' 

"  He  trades  to  France,  I  presume !  " 

"  Well,  he  trades  from  London  to  Leith,  but  he 
do  get  blowed  over  to  France  now  and  then." 

Taswell  did  not  venture  to  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions. For  some  minutes  silence  prevailed.  It  was 
interrupted  by  Mrs.  Barling. 
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"  Talking  of  Chigwood,"  said  she,  "  d'ye  s'pose 
I'll  ever  get  my  crown  back  again,  Mr.  Taswell?  " 

"Mister!"  interposed  her  husband,  reproach- 
fully.    u  Citizen,  wife,  citizen  ! " 

"  I  can't  be  for  ever  twisting  my  mouth  to  say 
three  zyllables  where  two  zyllables  does,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Barling,  sharply.  "  What  d'ye  think  of 
Chigwood,  master  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  answered  Taswell,  u  he  is  one  of 
those  jacks-of-all-trades  who  will  never  make 
money.  He  succeeded  to  a  respectable  business  in 
St.  Antholin's-cotut,  and  contrived  to  lose  it." 

"  I  wonder  if  that  Frenchman  does  better  in  his 
old  shop?" 

"What,  Saint  Brick?"  said  her  husband.  "  I 
reckon  he  does  a  fairish  trade." 

"  A  French  hairdresser  is  sure  to  get  on,"  ob- 
served Taswell. 

"  Ah  !  but  he  bain't  a  hairdresser,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
ling ;  "  he's  a  kind  of  agent,  and  gives  information 
about " 

"Never  mind  what  he  is,  wife,"  interrupted 
her  husband  gruffly.  "  Time's  up ;  let's  go  up- 
stairs." 

The  chimes  of  St.  Benetf  s  Church  were  striking 
nine  as  Mr.  Barling  and  his  guest  entered  the 
room  where  the  meetings  of  the  Bastille  Club  were 
held.  The  company  shortly  after  began  to  as- 
semble. As  the  landlord  had  foretold,  they  were 
few  in  number,  but  their  countenances  betokened 
a  determination  which  was  not  visible  at  the  meet- 
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ing  of  which  we  before  gave  an  account.  Walter 
Loveridge  entered  the  room,  dressed  in  a  coarse 
sailor's  jacket,  with  a  fur  cap  on  his  head.  He 
greeted  Taswell  with  a  smile  of  pleased  astonish- 
ment, and  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  by  general 
acclamation.  There  were  only  eleven  persons  in 
the  room,  mcluding  Taswell,  when  the  proceedings 
began.  The  young  lawyer  could  not  fail  to  re- 
mark the  alteration  in  the  demeanour  of  the  persons 
present.  He  compared  their  stern  faces  and  com- 
pressed lips  with  the  air  of  mere  curiosity  which 
used  to  prevail  among  the  majority  at  these  gather- 
ings. There  was  no  drinking,  no  singing,  while 
the  audience,  instead  of  cracking  coarse  jokes  and 
shouting  pieces  of  Jacobinical  declamation,  whis- 
pered to  each  other  in  a  low,  earnest  tone,  while 
awaiting  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings. 
At  length,  the  chairman  rose,  and  spoke  thus : 

u  Fellow-citizens,  we  number  only  eleven  per- 
sons :  let  us  accept  that  as  a  favourable  omen,  and 
hope  that  if  there  be  a  Judas  Iscariot  amongst  us, 
he  is  shut  out  to-night." 

Mir:  Kinch,  the  red-faced  patriot,  sprang  to  his 
feet.  "Citizen  Chairman,"  he  said  fiercely,  "do 
you  allude  to  Citizen  Southernwood,  who  is  as 
staunch  a  republican  as ?  " 

u  I  allude  to  no  one,"  explained  Loveridge. 

"  Because  I  see  a  man  hi  this  room  who  is  not 
one  of  us.  He  may  be  a  lukewarm  reformer,  but 
he  ain't  the  right  sort  for  the  business  we've  got  on 
hand  to-night." 
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"  Name,  name ! "  cried  several  voices. 

"  That  man,"  said  Mi*.  Kinch,  pointing  to  Tas- 
well, "  in  the  drab  coat.  I  can't  recollect  his  name. 
But  I  know  he  was  once  sent  a  preaching  the 
gospel  down  about  Rochester,  and  came  sneaking 
back  afore  his  work  was  half  done." 

"  Explain,  explain,"  exclaimed  three  or  four 
jDersons. 

"  Citizen  Taswell  is  requested  to  offer  an  expla- 
nation to  the  meeting,"  said  the  chairman. 

"Friends,"  began  Taswell,  "in  obedience  to  a 
call  from  the  chair,  I  rise  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  accusation  brought  against  me  by  the  citizen 
yonder  is  groundless.  I  fulfilled  the  mission  with 
which  I  was  entrusted  by  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability,  and 
sent  in  a  report  of  my  proceedings,  which  has  since 
been  printed  at  their  office.  Since  then  a  severe 
illness,  and,  I  may  add,  the  pressure  of  utter 
poverty,  have  prevented  me  taking  any  part  in 
political  movements.  But  I  am  still  a  reformer, 
and  shall  not  rest  satisfied  until  jobbery  and  cor- 
ruption are  swept  away  from  the  King's  councils, 
and  a  free  and  popular  Parliament  sits  at  St. 
Stephen's." 

"  Bah ! "  exclaimed  a  short,  thickset  fellow,  with 
a  face  like  a  bull-dog,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat; 
"  so  that  is  all  the  dear  good  gentleman  wants,  is 
it?  I  use  the  term  gentleman,  fellow-citizens,  in 
mockery  and  scorn.  That  man  is  an  aristocrat, 
and  the  worst  kind  of  aristocrat  too,  a  sham- 
reforming  aristocrat,  who,  while  sewing  on  a  bit  of 
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velvet  here  and  there,  to  keep  our  fetters  from 
chafing  our  poor  skins,  would  hold  us  down  in 
hopeless  bondage  to  all  eternity ! " 

A  savage  cheer  greeted  this  outburst. 

"  Citizen,"  said  Taswell,  calmly,  "  if  you  object 
to  my  presence  here,  I  will  withdraw." 

"Not  so!"  shouted  Mr.  Kinch.  "  What !  let 
a  traitor  pass  out  of  the  camp,  who  wTill  forthwith 
hound  on  the  Government  jackals  agin  us !  Not  so; 
let  him  swear  a  solemn  oath  of  secresy." 

"My  friends,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me," 
began  Taswell. 

"  Afraid ! "  cried  the  bull-dog-f aced  man,  "  we 
are  always  afraid  of  cowards  and  traitors.  Swear, 
or  you  shall  not  leave  this  room  alive !  By  the  soul 
of  Robespierre,  I  swear  you  shall  not !  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  ruffian  drew  a  sharp  shoe- 
maker's knife  from  a  sheath  which  he  wore  at  his 
side,  and  flourished  it  above  the  young  lawyer's 
head. 

"  Come,  come,  Citizen  Andrews,"  said  cautious 
Mr.  Barling,  dexterously  seizing  the  shoemaker's 
arm  from  behind.  u  This  is  child's  play,  or  else 
downright  villany.  A  pretty  mess  we  should  be 
in,  I  guess,  if  the  parish  constables  was  to  find  a 
murdered  man  in  my  house." 

"Fellow-citizens,"  shouted  Loveridge,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  a 
hearing,  "by  wrangling  thus  you  jeopardise  the 
just  and  holy  cause  for  which  we  have  met  to- 
gether to-night.  You  raise  vour  steel  against  the 
life  of  a  man  whose  opinions,  though  lukewarm, 
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are,  at  least,  honest;  instead  of  reserving  it  to 
plunge  into  the  hearts  of  kings,  nobles,  tyrants, 
and  oppressors." 

This  last  sentence  was  received  with  applause, 
and  was  succeeded  by  respectful  attention. 

"You  all  know,  saving,  perhaps,  Citizen  Tas- 
well,"  continued  Loveridge,  "wherefore  we  have 
come  together  to-night.  Not  for  empty  declama- 
tion ;  not,  as  heretofore,  to  declare  our  grievances. 
We  are  solemnly  assembled  to  concert  a  plan  of 
action,  which,  in  a  few  days  hence,  will,  if  we  be 
true  men,  bear  fruit.  Now,  for  a  few  words  re- 
garding the  citizen  whose  sincerity  has  been  called 
in  question.  Is  he  prepared  to  go  as  far  as 
we  do?" 

"  Do  your  plans  involve  violence  !  "  asked  Tas- 
well. 

"  They  do." 

"  Then  I  am  not." 

A  yell  of  rage  rose  from  that  scanty  assemblage. 

"  Let  me  stab  the  traitor  to  the  heart ! "  ex- 
claimed the  savage  Citizen  Andrews,  as  he  sought 
for  his  knife.  But  astute  Mr.  Barling  threw 
himself  upon  him  and  held  him  down  by  main 
force. 

"  Citizen  Taswell,"  said  the  chairman,  "  I  bid 
you  withdraw  from  this  meeting." 

"  An  oath,  an  oath  !  Swear  him  !"  cried  several 
voices. 

"  You  hear  what  the  citizens  demand  % "  con- 
tinued Loveridge.     "  Are  you  prepared,   Citizen 
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Taswell,  to  swear  secresy  regarding  these  pro- 
ceedings ! " 

u  Citizen  Loveridge/'  replied  Taswell,  in  a  clear, 
firm  voice,  "you  have  known  me  long  enough,  I 
think,  to  allow  that  my  word  is  my  bond  ;  still,  to 
content  these  persons,  I  hereby  solemnly  swear — 
how  shall  I  swear,  Citizen  Chairman  ?  There  is 
no  Bible  here."' 

"  The  Bible  be  sunk  in  hell !"  interrupted  Mr. 
Kinch,  u  along  with  all  the  lying  priests  and  bishops 
as  invented  it !" 

u  Swear,''  said  Loveridge,  solemnly ;  "  by  the 
type  of  time  Manhood,  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
godlike  and  human." 

Taswell  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  fanatic  propounded  his 
new  formula. 

"  I  solemnly  swear  then,  my  friends  by  the 
type  of  true  Manhood,  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
godlike  and  human/'  said  Taswell,  "that  I  will 
disclose  nothing  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  this 
night.  But,  oh !  my  fellow-citizens,  permit  me  to 
say  a  few  words  to  you :  you  are  about  to  array 
yourselves,  a  scanty  band,  honest  and  enthusiastic 
though  you  be,  against  the  whole  armed  power  of 
England.  Pause,  before  you  plunge  into  so  rash 
an  enterprise.  Even  if  you  succeed,  what  would 
the  end  be  ?  Look  across  the  Channel.  Behold 
France,  victorious  against  external  foes,  going 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  But  within  her 
own  territories,  what  do  you  see !    A  land  deluged 
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with  the  blood  of  a  million  human  beings;  famine, 
compared  with  which  our  sufferings  are  trivial, 
stalking  through  her  villages  ;  above  all,  Liberty, 
the  object  of  all  her  aspirations,  crushed  beneath 
the  feet  of  a  miserable,  self-seeking  oligarch)'.  But 
if  you  fail,  what  awaits  you?  The  hangman's 
rope,  or  what  you  may  esteem  as  still  more  dis- 
graceful, a  life  of  chains  and  slavery  in  the  deserts 
of  New  Holland!" 

"  Citizen,"  replied  Loveridge,  sternly,  u  say  no 
more.  We  have  cast  in  our  lot  together,  and  will 
abide  by  the  issue.  Our  blood  be  on  our  own 
heads." 

"  Amen !"  exclaimed  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  Another  word,"  said  Taswell,  u  and  I  have 
done.  After  the  meeting,  Citizen  Loveridge,  I 
crave  a  few  words  with  you,  on  private  business, 
utterly  unconnected  with  politics.  I  will  await  you 
below." 

So  saying,  Taswell  quitted  the  room  amid  dead 
silence.  His  coolness  had  won  the  admiration  of 
the  desperadoes  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
not  even  Citizen  Andrews  uttered  a  sound  of  dis- 
approval. 

Taswell  descended  to  the  bar,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Barling,  whose  quiet  chit- 
chat seemed  a  haven  of  refuge  after  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  the  upper  regions. 

"  I  almost  wonder,"  said  he,  "  Mrs.  Barling,  that 
a  cool,  long-headed  man  like  your  husband  joins  in 
these  schemes." 
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u  Well,  poor  soul,  and  so  do  I,  now  and  then. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Taswell,  he  have  got  draw'd  into 
it,  through  talking  big  about  Amerikey  and  Liberty, 
and  such  like,  and  now  he's  afeard  to  draw  out  of 
it.  Lawk,  I  wish  we  were  back  in  Amerikey  again. 
There's  a  republic  ready-made  to  hand,  without 
fighting  for  it.  I  allers  thinks,  why  don't  these 
folks,  if  they're  sick  of  England,  take  their  pas- 
sages for  New  York?  And  their  custom  bain't 
profitable  in  a  public  point  of  view.  They're  too 
discontented  to  take  their  liquor  comfortably.  For 
a  good  parlour  trade,  give  me  a  set  of  old  Tory 
Chureh-and-King  tradespeople.  They'll  drink  the 
republicans  off  their  legs " 

u  Ah !"  said  Taswell,  u  such,  for  example,  as  they 
have  at  the  Light  Horseman,  opposite  Chigwoocl's 
old  shop.  By  the  way,  you  say  it  is  no  longer  a 
hairdresser's  ?  I  used  to  have  my  hair  cut  and 
curled  there  when  I  was  a  boy." 

u  Xo,  Mr.  Taswell.  This  Frenchman,  Saint 
Brick  they  call  him,  came  over  as  a  passenger  in 
Captain  Southernwood's  schooner;  and,  as  I  began 
to  tell  you,  keeps  a  sort  of  information  office  for 
emigrants." 

For  some  minutes  Taswell  lapsed  into  silence, 
(Turin o1  which  time  Mrs.  Barling  contentedlv  went 
on  with  her  darning,  or  attended  to  the  wants  of 
the  customers  in  the  parlour. 

"  Already,"  thought  the  young  lawyer,  "  without 
sounding  Loveridge,  I  have  learnt  something.     On 
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my  first  introduction  to  Captain  Southernwood,  he 
regarded  me  in  a  furtive  manner,  as  if  he  suspected 
me  of  some  evil  design.  I  paid  little  attention  to 
this,  as  he  is  a  smuggler,  or  something  still  more 
illegal,  by  profession,  and  inclined  therefore  to  sus- 
pect every  strange  face.  But  he  certainly  started 
at  the  mention  of  Chigwood's  name,  and  yet  did 
not  own  to  his  acquaintance.  Shortly  after,  he 
quitted  the  house,  under  the  pretext  of  urgent 
business,  although  he  had  undoubtedly  come  to 
this  tavern  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  the 
meeting.  These  things  taken  separately,  are  trifles 
light  as  air,  not  worthy  of  notice ;  but  put  together, 
they  impress  me  with  a  belief  that,  for  some  cause 
or  other,  Captain  Southernwood  wishes  to  avoid 
the  honour  of  my  acquaintance.  But  now  I  have 
just  heard  a  name  (I  could  not  catch  the  sound 
before  when  Barling  uttered  it),  which  adds  fresh 
force  to  my  suspicions.  This  Saint  Brick,  as  worthy 
Mrs.  Barling  pronounces  it,  must  surely  be  the 
Saint  Brieuc,  whose  signature  is  attached  to  Major 
Norland's  last  will  and  testament.  I  will  pay  this 
gentleman  a  visit  to-morrow,  and  practise  my  know- 
ledge of  French,  which  begins  to  grow  rusty,  upon 
his  saintship.  It  is  just  a  little  singular  that  this 
Saint  Brieuc  should  come  to  England  in  Captain 
Southernwood's  schooner,  and  that  the  Captain 
should  display  uneasiness  at  the  mention  of  Chig- 
wood's name.  We  know  from  the  newspapers  in 
what  a  curious  fashion  Mr.  Chiffwoocl   first   en- 
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countered  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc,  by  the  merest 
accident,  in  a  village  inn.  I  suspect  it  was  not 
mere  accident,  and  that  Chigwood,  or  rather  his 
scheming  wife,  Serafina,  has  employed  this  gentle- 
manlike smucrcrler  to  find  a  convenient  Frenchman 
who  has  vamped  up  this  melodramatic  story.  Per- 
haps a  handsome  reward  would  induce  master 
smuggler  to  tell  what  he  knows.  I  will  cautiously 
sound  Loveridge  concerning  him." 


H  2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MY  FATAL  OATH. 

While  Taswell  thus  sat  below  awaiting  the 
coming  of  Loveridge,  the  meeting  up-stairs  was 
engaged  in  eager  discussion.  No  set  speeches  were 
made,  but  the  ten  men  who  formed  the  assemblage 
clustered  together,  conversing  in  low  earnest  whis- 
pers. Probably  these  ten  persons  could  not  pro- 
duce collectively  the  sum  of  a  hundred  guineas, 
while  no  shrewd  money-lender  would  have  advanced 
them  half  that  sum  on  their  joint  security.  Mr, 
Barling  was,  perhaps,  an  exception,  for  he  had  got 
a  few  pounds  invested  in  lottery-tickets ;  but  then, 
Mr.  Barling  was  not  a  genuine  disciple.  A  desire 
to  make  himself  conspicuous,  and  a  fondness  for 
speechifying  acquired  in  Yankeedom,  had  drawn 
him  in  among  the  fanatics ;  and,  as  his  wife  re- 
marked, he  found  it  difficult  to  draw  out  again, 
although  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  hoped  that 
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all  their  desperate  schemes  would  evaporate  as  they 
had  hitherto  evaporated,  in  mere  empty  talk.  But 
that  it  was  melancholy,  it  was  almost  ludicrous  to 
see  these  poor  fellows  gravely  arranging  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  seizure  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  arrest  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious members  of  the  Government.  As  for 
King  George  the  Third,  Citizen  Andrews  pro- 
posed to  remove  him  by  means  of  shooting  him 
with  a  poisoned  missile  through  a  tube,  a  scheme 
that  was  afterwards  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  Op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Pop-gun  Plot."  The  proper  form  for  pike- 
heads  was  seriously  discussed;  Mr.  Kinch  pro- 
duced a  specimen  imported  from  Paris,  which  was 
regarded  with  interest  as  having  probably  carried 
aloft  the  head  of  an  aristocrat.  "  Night-cats*" 
were  also  talked  of,  sharp  spiked  instruments,  like 
the  ancient  calthrops,  to  be  scattered  under  the  feet 
of  cavalry  after  dark.  Citizen  Andrews  exhibited 
what  he  called  a  coute.au  secret,  for  cutting  the  reins 
of  the  soldiers'  horses.  On  the  whole,  however, 
even  among  these  desperadoes,  there  appeared  the 
instinctive  horror  of  bloodshed  which  honourably 
distinguishes  the  English  people  ;  the  King  was 
doomed  to  die  as  a  political  necessity;  while  Mr. 
Pitt,  after  a  fair  and  open  trial,  was  to  suffer  on 
Tower-hill ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  Government 
(including  all  the  bishops,  added  Mr.  Kinch,  sa- 
vagely) were  to  be  allowed  to  ship  themselves  off  to 
New  Holland.     Loveridge,  who  had  seen  some- 
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thing  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Paris,  and 
had  assisted  in  organising  troops  for  the  frontier- 
armies,  lamented  the  want  of  practical  suggestions 
among   his   confederates.     They  discussed  freely 
enough  what  they  would  do  when  the  revolt  had 
commenced,  but  were  less  willing  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem as  to  how  it  was  to  be  begun.     It  was  agreed 
that  the  rising  must  be  simultaneous.     The  three 
societies,  entitled  respectively  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety in  England,  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  United  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  must 
head  the  movement.     When  should  it  take  place  1 
The  more  ardent  spirits  of  the  meeting  thought  at 
once.     Wheat,  which  had  been  up  to  a  hundred 
and  eight  shillings  a  quarter  in  August,  had  fallen 
in  the  present  month  of  October  to  seventy-six  and 
sixpence,  and  might  go  lower,  for  the  Government 
were  seizing  all  neutral  corn-laden  vessels  and  forc- 
ing them  to  bring  their  cargoes  to  England.  Cheap 
bread  and  political  discontent  seldom  go  together 
in  Great  Britain ;  the  blow  must  be  struck  before 
loyalty  was  restored  by  low  prices.    Loveridge  dis- 
sented from  this  view.     "An  undisciplined  mob, 
which  is  all  that  we  can  hope  to  raise,  will  be  able  to 
effect  nothing  against  regular  soldiers,"  he  argued. 
"  Wait  until  the  French  expedition  sails.  The  days 
are  growing  short,  the  nights  are  becoming  foggy, 
it  will  soon  be  here.     Supported  by  an  army  of 
enthusiastic  Frenchmen,  accustomed  to  be  led  to 
victory  against  the  imperial  forces  of  Germany,  we 
shall  be  able  to  gain  the  day."     Mr.  Barling,  al- 
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ways  pleased  at  delay,  warmly  supported  this  pro- 
position, devoutly  praying  that  the  French  expe- 
dition might  never  sail,  or  that  if  it  did,  it  might 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  Admiral  Bridport  and  his 
cruisers.  The  meeting  divided — six  persons  voted 
in  favour  of  Loveridge's  plan ;  a  minority  of  four, 
including  Citizens  Kinch  and  Andrews,  were  for 
immediate  action.  The  company  then  quietly  dis- 
persed. 

Meanwhile,  Arthur  Taswell,  who  had  grown 
weary  of  the  muggy  atmosphere  of  the  bar-snug- 
gery, went  to  the  street-entrance,  and  stood  looking 
out  into  the  murky  night.  A  steady  rain  had 
begun  to  fall,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow 
lane  was  shrouded  in  misty  darkness.  Presently  a 
figure  appeared  in  view,  advancing  slowly  through 
the  fog,  and  paused  at  the  portal  of  the  Xew  York 
Tavern. 

u  I  beg  your  pardon,  master,"  said  a  voice,  which 
alternately  croaked  and  piped  with  the  feebleness 
of  age,  a  if  I  struck  agamst  you."' 

Taswell  looked  at  the  new  comer,  and  saw  by 
the  aid  of  the  light  which  streamed  along  the 
passage,  a  withered  old  man  shabbily  attired  in  a 
suit  of  black,  whose  wizened  face  was  partially 
hidden  by  a  pair  of  huge  goggling  spectacles.  The 
patriarch  lowered  a  green  umbrella  which  was 
dripping  with  wet,  and,  addressing  the  young 
lawyer  again,  said : 

"  I  was  directed  to  this  tavern  by  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  round  the  comer.  Can  you  recom- 
mend their  liquors,  my  young  friend  ? " 
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"That  I  can,"  answered  Taswell,  laughing. 
"Their  Jamaica  rum,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 
excellent." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman, 
"  then  I'll  go  in  and  take  a  drop  to  warm  my  poor 
old  bones." 

The  old  man  hobbled  up  to  the  bar;  Taswell 
still  stood  idly  in  the  doorway,  listlessly  awaiting 
the  dispersion  of  the  meeting. 

"  Lawk,  Captain,"  whispered  Mrs.  Barling,  "  how 
beautiful  you  do  do  it,  to  be  sure !  Though  I've 
seen  you  a  score  of  times  before  in  this  character,  I 
scarce  knew  you.  Captain,  you'd  make  a  lovely 
actor." 

"  Hush,  my  dear  madam,  no  compliments  to- 
night. My  business  is  important."  He  then  added 
aloud,  in  his  assumed  voice,  "  A  tumbler  of  rum- 
punch,  landlady,  if  you  please,  and  in  a  private 
apartment." 

Mrs.  Barling  ushered  him  into  the  little  parlour, 
which  was  situate  behind  the  bar,  and  was  com- 
monly used  by  Captain  Southernwood  and  Mr. 
Barling  for  settling  their  smuggling  transactions. 
As  she  brought  the  liquor,  Southernwood  said, 
"  Shut  the  door,  Mrs.  Barling,  I  want  to  speak  a 
word  to  you.  Why  is  that  young  fellow  hanging 
about  the  doorway  ?  " 

"  He  is  waiting  to  see  your  second  mate,  Cap- 
tain." 

"What,  Loveridge?" 

"  Yes :  Barling  slipped  down  from  the  meeting 
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to  fetch  his  snuff-box,  and  told  me  that  the  young 
gentleman  had  asked  Mr.  Loveridge  for  a  private 
talk  when  politics  was  over." 

A  dark  shade  passed  over  the  smuggler's  copper- 
tinted  face. 

"  Mrs.  Barling,"  he  exclaimed,  "  this  young 
gentleman,  as  you  call  him,  is  a  spy,  an  infernal 
Government  spy ! " 

"  Lawk,  sir,  you  don't  say  so  V 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Barling,  and  if  we  don't  take  care, 
all  those  good  folks  up-stairs  will  find  themselves 
to-morrow  in  the  Tower  of  London." 

"  What !  my  poor  John  along  wi'em  !  The 
young  viper  !     What's  to  be  done,  sir  ?  " 

"  Clear  the  things  out  of  that  corner -cupboard, 
and  shut  me  into  it.  I  must  overhear  the  conver- 
sation at  this  interview.  He  probably  wants  to 
suck  Loveridge's  brains  regarding  our  political 
affairs,  and  will  then  lay  an  information  against  the 
lot  of  us.  At  the  very*  least,  Barling  will  lose  his 
license." 

"  Lord  help  us  !  we  shall  be  ruined.  Oh !  the 
young  hypocrite ;  and  such  a  pretty  fellow  as  he 
looks,  too!" 

"  Don't  display  your  animosity  openly,  my  dear 
madam,  but  show  the  young  man  and  Citizen  Love- 
ridge into  this  room.  Give  no  hint  to  Loveridge 
that  I  am  hidden  here.  You'll  promise  me  this, 
Mrs.  Barling?" 

"  I  will,  Captain.  I  know  you'll  get  us  out  of 
the  mischief,  if  any  one  can.     Such  nice  features 
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too,  and  such  pretty  coloured  hair,"  soliloquised 
Mrs.  Barling,  as  she  returned  to  the  bar.  "  I 
should  ne'er  have  guessed  such  a  nice  young  man 
to  be  a  dirty,  crawling  informer." 

"  Here  is  poor  Cerberus  of  the  three  heads,"  me- 
ditated the  Captain,  "  in  durance  vile,  by  his  own 
desire.  Why  am  I  here?  Because  I  suspect 
that  Taswell's  visit  bodes  no  good.  It  was  he  who 
accompanied  my  beloved  Harriet  on  her  caravan- 
journey  from  London  ;  and  Chigwood,  whose 
astute  wife  has  placed  him  in  communication  with 
Saint  Brieuc,  alias  Coquille,  has  informed  that 
worthy  agent  that  Mr.  Taswell  encountered  him 
on  the  Canterbury  coach,  yesterday,  questioned 
him  regarding  Sir  Goodwin's  intended  marriage, 
and  anxiously  inquired  about  the  meeting  of  the 
Bastille  Club.  His  object  in  coming  here  to-night 
was  evidently  to  see  Loveridge.  Now,  what  does 
he  want  to  see  him  for  ?  Poor  Loveridge  is  in  no 
way  interested  about  Mrs.  Norland  or  Sir  Good- 
win, and  is  moreover  as  busy  hatching  plots  and 
conspiracies  as  Guy  Fawkes.  Still,  this  private 
interview  must  mean  something,  and  if  Mrs.  Bar- 
ling only  obeys  my  bidding  and  sends  them  in  here, 
I  shall  learn  what  that  something  is.  I  wish  to 
goodness  I  had  asked  her  to  lend  me  a  stool ;  stand- 
ing in  this  confined  place  is  conf oundedly  fatiguing. 
I  have  fortunately,  however,  brought  in  my  tumbler 
of  punch  as  a  solace.  Hush,  here  they  come! 
Heaven  avert  all  sneezing,  coughing,  or  hard 
breathing  on  my  part  I " 

"  Surely,  fellow  citizens,"  said  Mrs.  Barling  in 
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her  most  persuasive  tones,  ujoa  won't  go  standing 
out  in  the  street  this  wet  night  like  a  couple  of 
Aylesbury  ducks.  Look  here,  there's  a  lovely 
clear  fire,  and  a  comfortable  room  for  you  to 
sit  in." 

"  Cela  mest  egal"  muttered  Loveridge,  whose 
thoughts  were  running  on  the  country  from  which 
he  expected  assistance.  "  Ay,  this  will  do.  citi- 
zeness.  Leave  us  to  ourselves,  that  is  all  I 
ask." 

Mrs.  Barling  retired,  casting  a  look  of  mingled 
admiration  and  hatred  at  the  unconscious  Taswell. 
Admiration  for  his  personal  charms,  hatred  for  his 
supposed  treachery. 

"  You  care  little  for  the  weather,  Citizen  Love- 
ridge,"  observed  Taswell,  smiling,  u  and  would  as 
soon  walk  up  and  down  in  the  rain  as  sit  here." 

"  I  have  always  aimed  at  hardening  my  vile 
body,"  replied  the  fanatic,  u  and  making  it  a  useful 
submissive  servant  to  the  nobler  part  that  guides 
it.  That  is  the  only  true  servitude.  The  servitude 
of  the  base  body  to  the  exalted  intellect.  For  the 
rest,  I  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  any  power 
either  human  or  divine.  But  just  now.  Citizen 
Taswell,  I  do  take  an  interest  in  the  weather. 
Some  foggv  morning  may  bring  to  the  coast  of 
England  the  heralds  of  Liberty  and  Universal 
Brotherhood.  The  day  of  our  redemption  draweth 
nigh." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Taswell,  "  I  observe  you  often 
quote  the  Bible,  although  you  do  not  believe  it.*' 

"It   is  a  noble   book!"   exclaimed   Loveridge, 
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"  full  of  the  loftiest  utterances  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. That  bloodthirsty  fool,  Kinch,  who  styles 
it  the  forgery  of  priests,  is  only  fit  to  herd  with 
swine.  The  Bible  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  true 
Republicanism.  Witness  the  prophets  ;  how  they 
lash  the  tyranny  of  the  rich  over  the  poor,  how 
they  denounce  cruelty  and  oppression  in  high 
places.  In  this  matter  I  am  at  issue  with  my  old 
friend  Tom  Paine,  and  I  think  he  misspent  his 
clear  intellect  in  writing  the  (  Age  of  Reason.' " 

"  Hang  it,"  thought  Captain  Southernwood, 
"  this  promises  to  be  as  interesting  as  the  Council 
of  Trent,  or  the  Bangor  Controversy.  Bah !  gentle- 
men, I  wish  you'd  fall  to  business ;  and  not  keep 
me  stewing  in  this  musty  cupboard,  which  is  redo- 
lent of  Dutch  cheese  and  pickled  herrings ! " 

"  Time  presses,"  said  Loveridge,  glancing  at  the 
clock,  "  I  have  to  be  on  board  the  Betsy  by  mid- 
night, so  pray  tell  me  why  you  have  requested  this 
interview." 

"  You  shall  hear.  Do  you  remember,  some 
months  since,  when  you  visited  me  in  prison,  you 
told  me  the  story  of  your  early  love  ?  " 

"  I  do,  well." 

"  Have  you  heard  or  seen  anything  of  that  per- 
son since  ?  " 

"  Little  enough.  I  know  that  to  her  money  I 
owed  my  release  from  prison,  and  was  glad  to  find 
that  her  heart  had  not  changed  entirely  to  stone. 
Since  then  my  time  has  been  chiefly  spent  at  sea. 
And — stay,  yes,  my  Rechabite  friend,  Edward  El- 
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lerby,  informed  me  that  she  was  living  under  the 
roof  of  Sir  John  Halstead,  a  Kentish  baronet." 

"  She  is  about  to  be  married  again/'  said  Tas- 
well, impressively. 

"  And  what  care  I  if  she  be !  "  exclaimed  the 
other  harshly.  u  Have  I  any  concern  with  that 
woman's  affairs?  I  have  told  you  once  before, 
Arthur  Taswell,  that  her  faithlessness  drove  me  to 
despair,  and  made  me  what  I  am  now — an  outcast 
and  a  desperado.  Do  you  come  here  to  waste  my 
time  by  telling  me  that  Harriet  Petworth,  a  fickle 
jade,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  sex,  is  about  to  marry 
acrain  ?  " 

o 

"  Would  to  Heaven  he  would  stop  there  ! " 
thought  Southernwood,  on  whose  forehead  a  cold 
sweat  of  anxiety  had  gathered.  "  If  I  could  but 
step  from  this  cupboard,  and  stab  Taswell  to  the 
heart,  all  would  be  well.  But  I  dare  not,  I  must 
patiently  listen  to  the  end." 

"Walter  Loveridge,"  cried  Taswell,  taking  his 
companion's  hand,  "  be  not  so  utterly  pitiless  ;  nav, 
you  assume  a  stoicism  which  you  do  not  feel.  You 
loved  this  woman  once !  " 

"  Ay,  deeply,  deeply,"  groaned  the  fanatic. 

"Listen  then  to  the  story  as  I  heard  it  from 
herself.  She  has  confessed  to  me,  Loveridge,  that 
from  the  first  moment  she  saw  Frederick  Star- 
linghurst  her  affections  were  transferred  to  him, 
but  she  dared  not  break  the  truth  to  you.  She 
fled  away  secretlv,  and  never  beheld  your  face  again 
till " 
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"Till  she  saw  it  haggard  and  wolfish  with 
famine,  from  her  carriage  in  Hyde  Park,  ha !  ha ! 
and  threw  me  a  guinea,  which  I  was  mean  enough 
to  buy  food  with.  No,  Taswell,  never  seek  to  in- 
terest me  in  that  woman  again." 

"  Consider  her  misfortunes.  She  has  often  told 
me  how  bitterly  she  laments  that  she  did  not 
accept  the  love  of  the  only  faithful,  noble  soul 
she  ever  knew.  Since  then,  she  has  been  the  mis- 
tress of  a  selfish,  heartless  man  of  fashion ;  the 
wife  of  a  drunken,  gambling  swindler." 

"Liar  in  your  teeth!"  murmured  Captain 
Southernwood. 

"Well,  Arthur  Taswell,  my  patience  is  well 
nigh  exhausted.     To  what  end  is  all  this  ?  " 

"  She  is  about  to  many  again.  This  time  her 
suitor  is  a  rich,  elderly  baronet,  who  has  fallen 
passionately  in  love  with  her  beauty." 

"  Ay ;  a  pretty  commentary  it  is  on  the  so-called 
wonderful  ways  of  Providence !  I  have  had  to 
live  by  hard  labour,  in  poverty  and  misery,  hunted 
like  a  mad  dog  by  the  officers  of  the  law ;  she  will 
die  my  lady  so-and-so,  lapped  in  velvets  and  silks, 
and  faring  sumptuously  every  day.  Good-night, 
I  can  listen  to  no  more." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  stay  one  moment !  I  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  she  is  not  a  widow,  that  her 
husband,  Major  Norland,  still  lives,  or  at  any  rate, 
that  his  death  is  not  proved.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  by  the  guillotine  in  France." 

"  Where  many  a  false  traitor  has  perished,"  said 
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Loveridge,  "  but  none,  I'll  warrant,  falser  than  he. 
Though  I  care  not  now  for  Harriet,  my  blood  boiled 
with  rage  when  she  told  me  upon  my  second  inter- 
view with  her  (to  obtain  your  release  from  prison), 
of  the  neglect  and  cruelty  she  had  suffered  at  his 
hands.  It  infuriated  me  to  think  that  that  sweet 
girl,  to  save  whose  little  finger  I  would  once  upon 
a  time  have  suffered  martyrdom,  so  fondly  and 
foolishly  did  I  love  her — to  think  that  she  had 
become  the  lawful  slave  of  such  a  miserable 
scoundrel.  So  he  died  by  the  national  razor,  did 
he?" 

"Ay,  so  it  is  reported,  and  under  an  assumed 
name — Alphonse  Leroy." 

Loveridge  turned  deadly  pale,  and  staggered 
back  against  the  table. 

"  Say  that  name  once  more,"  he  murmured. 

Taswell  repeated  it. 

"  Oh,  my  oath,  my  fatal  oath  ! "  exclaimed  Love- 
ridge, in  broken  accents,  as  he  seized  his  cap,  and 
rushed  like  a  madman  from  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A    READY    PENMAN. 

Arthur  Taswell  stood  for  some  moments  be- 
wildered by  Loveridge's  sudden  departure.  As 
soon  as  lie  had  recovered  his  faculties,  he  took  his 
hat,  and  civilly  bidding  Mrs.  Barling  good  night, 
quitted  the  New  York  Tavern.  Although  the 
hour  was  late  (it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock),  he  de- 
termined to  visit  St.  Antholin's-court,  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  least,  of  seeing  where  Monsieur  Saint 
Brieuc  resided.  "  It  is  not  five  minutes'  walk  out 
of  my  way  towards  my  inn,"  he  said ;  u  I  will  re- 
connoitre the  house  by  night,  and  call  upon  its 
tenant  to-morrow."  The  rain  was  f  ailing  pitilessly, 
and  the  narrow  city  streets  were  almost  deserted. 
He  soon  reached  the  court,  and  standing  in  a  dark 
angle,  examined  the  premises  lately  inhabited  by 
Mr.  Chigwood.  The  shutters  were  closed,  but 
light  streamed  between  then  interstices.   Presently 
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he  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and  drew  still 
closer  into  the  obscurity  of  the  corner  where  he 
stood.  He  watched  the  approaching  figure,  and 
saw  to  his  surprise,  by  the  aid  of  the  reflector-lamp 
which  illuminated  the  court,  the  elderly  personage 
who  had  asked  him  whether  the  liquors  at  the  New 
York  Tavern  were  good.  The  old  man  no  longer 
hobbled  along,  but,  holding  his  green  umbrella 
over  his  head,  stepped  forward  with  the  elastic 
gait  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  paused  at 
the  Frenchman's  door,  knocked  softly,  and  was 
instantly  admitted.  Taswell  waited  patiently  for 
nearly  an  hour,  until  he  was  almost  benumbed  by 
the  chilly  rain.  Saint  Brieuc's  door  was  then  again 
opened,  and  a  person  came  hastily  out. 

"  James  Chigwood  ! "  murmured  Taswell.  "  I 
will  follow  him." 

He  followed  him,  saw  him  drop  a  letter  into  the 
box  at  the  General  Post-office  in  Lombard-street, 
and  then  traced  him  to  the  Blossoms  Inn,  in  Law- 
rence-lane. 

u  I  can  do  nothing  more  to-night,"  thought  the 
young  man.  "  I  am  dead  tired  and  wet  through ; 
I  will  go  to  bed." 

As  he  settled  himself  comfortably  between  the 
sheets,  he  pondered  over  the  events  of  the  evening. 

u  What  I  have  seen  looks  like  a  conspiracy,  and 
yet  it  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Norland's 
affairs.  These  men  are  all  desperadoes,  engaged 
in  illicit  trading  and  political  organisations.  The 
movements  I  have  seen  to-night  may  refer  entirely 
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to  such  matters.  One  thing  is  evident ;  whatever 
be  their  object,  Captain  Southernwood,  Chigwood, 
Saint  Brieuc,  and,  lastly,  this  mysterious  old  gen- 
tleman with  the  green  umbrella  are  all  in  league 
together.  In  the  morning  I  will  recommence  my 
researches."  So  saying,  Arthur  Taswell  composed 
himself  to  sleep. 

Captain  Southernwood  little  knew  what  a  keen 
pah'  of  eyes  had  watched  his  arrival  at  Saint  Brieuc's 
door.  He  entered  hurriedly,  and  walked  straight 
into  the  office,  preceded  by  the  Frenchman,  who 
carried  a  candle. 

"  Are  you  all  alone  f  "  he  asked. 

"No,  Captain.  Chigwood  is  still  here;  I  de- 
tained him  in  obedience  to  your  request." 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  my  coming,  of  course  ?  " 

"He  knows  nothing  of  you,  Captain,  in  any 
character." 

"Very  well.  Write  the  following  words  (in 
English)  to  my  dictation.  I  will  correct  your 
spelling.  It  is  not  advisable  that  Chigwood  should 
see  my  handwriting  : 

" '  Honoured  Sir, — 
"  i  There  is  mischief  brewing.    Advise  Sir  G.  A. 
to  get  married  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  '  Your  devoted  servant, 

"  <  S.  DA  S.' 

"  There,  tell  Chigwood  to  copy  that,  and  send  it 
to  the  young  squire.  He  will  understand  what  I 
mean." 
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The  letter  was  speedily  written,  and  sent,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  hands  of  the  barber. 

u  Xow  then,  my  dear  Saint  Brienc,  another  and 
still  more  important  labour  I  require  at  your  hands. 
The  thousand  guineas  I  spoke  of  yesterday  even- 
ing may  be  lost  if  you  cannot  do  it.  You,  my 
dear  friend,  are  an  admirable  penman;  you  are 
accustomed  to  official  correspondence ;  you  are  not 
encumbered  with  conscientious  scruples." 

"  Well  ? "  demanded  the  Frenchman,  calmly. 

"  I  wish  you  at  once  to  compile  an  official  docu- 
ment, addressed  to  Citizen  Walter  Loveridge, 
apparently  emanating  from  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Convention  in  Paris,  informing  that  citizen 
that  the  French  squadron  of  fraternal  assistance  is 
about  to  sail,  with  three  thousand  troops  on  board, 
and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  Leith  Roads  in 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  letter."' 

"To -what  end  is  this  ?  ** 

"You  shall  hear.  The  Sons  of  Freedom  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are,  as  you  are 
aware,  about  to  rise  in  open  revolt.  They  are 
timidly  waiting  for  French  aid.  But  you  and  I, 
my  friend,  know  that  so  long  as  the  British  fleet 
dominates  the  Channel,  there  is  no  earthly  chance 
of  a  French  force  putting  to  sea  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. What  then?  Why,  by  a  pious  fraud,  I 
purpose  to  make  these  cowardly  revolutionists 
rebel  beforehand.  Let  them  but  once  make  a 
beginning,  and  the  whole  country  will  spring  to 
arms.  More  than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
i2 
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Loveridge  at  the  head  of  affairs;  he  has  smelt 
powder,  and  knows  something  of  organisation,  but 
his  field  of  action  must  be  at  a  distance  from 
London.  Shall  I  tell  you  why?  Tins  worthy 
citizen  knows  our  secret." 

The  Frenchman's  sinister  countenance  grew 
muddy. 

"  My  dear  Saint  Brieuc,  the  criminal  laws  of  this 
country  are  severe.  It  may  be  a  hanging  matter 
for  aught  I  know.  Consider,  my  friend,  in  one 
scale  are  a  thousand  guineas,  in  the  other  the  hang- 
man's rope." 

Observing  that  Monsieur  Saint  Brieuc  was  suffi- 
ciently terrified,  Captain  Southernwood  continued  : 
"  Come,  then,  let  us  go  to  work.  The  documents 
shall  be  written  with  full  and  circumstantial  parti- 
culars to-night.  To-morrow  morning  they  shall 
be  placed  in  Loveridge's  hands  by  some  person 
whom  he  will  not  suspect." 
"By  whom?" 

"  There  are  half  a  dozen  vessels  lying  in  the 
port  of  London  at  this  moment  whose  skippers  do 
a  little  secret  trade  with  France.  Slip  five  guineas 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them,  and  he  will 
deliver  the  correspondence  to  Loveridge  with  the 
most  natural  air  in  the  world.  I  will  make  in- 
quiries at  daybreak,  and  pick  out  a  suitable  man, 
on  whom  I  can  depend,  and  who  won't  split  on  us. 
Do  you  now,  my  dear  fellow,  mend  your  pens,  and 
fancy  yourself  a  secretary,  writing  from  Tallien's 
dictation." 
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The  elinrch  clock  had  sounded  two  before  the 
documents  were  fully  prepared.  Southerns 
read  them  over  in  triumph.  u  Excellent!"  he  cried. 
••  My  deai'  Saint  Brieuc,  otherwise  Coquille,  your 
talents  were  wasted  under  that  miserable  atton 
Fouquier  Tinville.  That  fellow's  genius  was  of  a 
very  low  Old-Bailey-Sessions  order.  You  ought 
to  be  secretary  to  some  mighty  military  leader, 
should  such  a  man  ever  arise,  for  the  purpose  of 
chroniclincr  his  victories,  and  inoilifvincj  his  defeats 
(for  all  men  are  sometimes  defeated)  into  necessary 
strategic  movements." 

••  You  flatter  me,"  said  Saint  Brieuc. 

"  I  do  not,  on  my  word  as  an  Englishman. 
Come,  my  friend,  make  your  kettle  boil.  The 
faithful  Mrs.  Brennan,  who  spoilt  your  fricassee 
last  night,  is  sleeping  as  sweetly  as  if  she  had 
never  murdered  a  delicate  piece  of  cookery ;  'tis  no 
use  calling  her.  Make  your  kettle  boil.  I'll  take 
a  tumbler  of  grog,  and  then  set  out  for  a  visit 
among  the  shipping." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SAILING  PAST  THE  GIBBETS. 

Although  the  Saucy  Betsy  was  but  a  diminu- 
tive vessel,  strict  discipline  was  maintained  on 
board  of  her,  and  the  watches  were  kept  man-of- 
war  fashion  in  port  as  well  as  at  sea.  The  reason 
for  this  was,  partly,  that  no  prying  custom-house 
official  might  take  the  schooner  by  surprise,  visit 
her  when  there  was  nobody  on  board  to  talk  to  him 
in  a  becoming  manner,  and  hence  make  incon- 
venient discoveries ;  partly  that  she  might  be 
ready  for  sea  at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  After  his 
interview  with  Taswell,  Walter  Loveridge  hurried 
down  to  London  Bridge,  and,  as  the  clocks  struck 
twelve,  took  M'Meckan's  place  on  deck.  The  hum 
and  bustle  of  the  great  city  had  nearly  ceased, 
though  occasionally  a  hackney-coaeh  rattled  across 
the  bridge,  or  a  lumbering  waggon,  piled  with  cab- 
bages  for  Covent-Garden   Market,    displayed   its 
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outline  above  the  parapet.  The  sounds  of  river- 
traffic  were  so  nearly  hushed  that  the  noise  of  the 
water  dashing  against  the  starlings  and  piers  of 
the  old  bridge  conveyed  to  the  ear  the  notion  of  a 
miniature  Niagara.  Now  and  then  a  discordant 
snatch  of  song  might  be  heard,  marking  the  pas- 
sage of  a  sculler-boat  conveying  some  convivial 
master-mariner  on  board  his  vessel  in  the  stream ; 
anon  the  eye  was  gratified  by  the  quaint  form  of  a 
lighter,  whose  tawny  sails  seemed  blood-red  in  the 
moonlight,  creeping  silently  up  the  river  with  the 
flood-tide.  These  various  sights  and  sounds  fell 
upon  Loveridge's  external  senses,  but  he  marked 
them  not.  He  stood  leaning  listlessly  over  the 
bulwarks,  his  hand  mechanically  twisting  the  stray 
end  of  a  halyard  round  a  belaying-pin,  while  his 
thoughts  were  engaged  elsewhere. 

"  So,"  said  he  to  himself,  u  for  several  months 
past  Harriet  Petworth's  first  lover  and  Harriet 
Petworth's  scoundrel  husband  have  paced  this 
deck  together  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  friend- 
ship, each  ignorant  of  the  other's  history.  I  can- 
not avoid  calling  him  a  scoundrel,  although  he 
saved  me  from  destitution,  and  has  always  treated 
me  with  the  utmost  civility.  His  cruel  neglect  of 
his  wife,  his  frauds  on  his  employers,  prove  him  a 
villain.  What  stall  I  say  of  the  present  affair? 
Is  Harriet  leagued  with  him  in  this  base  plot  for 
marrying  her  to  a  wealthy  man  ?  Taswell  did  not 
say  as  much,  but  it  seems  likely.  Was  not  Ed- 
ward Ellerby  requested  by  her  cunning  waiting- 
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maid  to  make  inquiries  after  Major  Norland? 
Captain  Southernwood  must  have  overheard  the 
mention  of  his  real  name  ;  he  has  visited  his  wife, 
possibly  at  first  incognito;  has  discovered  that  a 
rich  man  was  paying  his  addresses  to  her,  and  has 
persuaded  her  to  join  in  this  unhallowed  scheme. 
Now,  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  I  know  that  Norland, 
in  spite  of  cleverly-constructed  certificates  of  death, 
is  alive;  I  can,  therefore,  if  I  please,  blow  this 
marriage  into  the  air.  Shall  I  do  so  ?  I  shall  not. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  sworn  solemnly  not  to 
divulge  the  secret.  Still,  I  should  have  no  scruple 
in  breaking  this  oath,  on  the  ground  that  I  took  it 
upon  imperfect  information ;  and  did  I  believe 
that  Harriet  was  innocent,  I  would  break  it  for  the 
sake  of  defeating  her  husband's  forgeries.  But, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  she  is  his  willing  accom- 
plice, I  will  keep  the  secret ;  let  others  detect  her 
deceit,  I  will  have  no  hand  in  dragging  her 
down  from  the  elevation  to  which  she  hopes 
to  attain.  Let  her  become  my  lady  by  what 
base  schemes  she  pleases ;  it  does  not  harm  me. 
But  I  cannot  stay  on  board  this  vessel.  Southern- 
wood and  I  must  part.  I  am  unable  to  profess  a 
cordiality  which  I  do  not  feel.  I  will  tell  him  that 
I  know  his  secret,  that  I  have  discovered  his  triple 
disguise,  and  then,  bidding  him  repent  of  his  evil 
intentions,  I  will  seek  employment  elsewhere." 

At  four  o'clock  Loveridge  retired  below,  and  slept 
till  eight.  At  half-past  eight  he  and  M'Meckan 
were  seated  in  the  little  cabin  over  their  breakfast. 
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a  I'm  thinking  the  Captain's  varra  fond  of  the 
shore,"  observed  the  mate,  as  he  scooped  out  an 
egg,  "  he  hasna  been  aboard  these  three  nights." 

"  Ay ! "  returned  Loveridge,  quietly,  "  he  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  just  now,  and,  moreover,  we  are  ex- 
pecting important  news  from  the  other  side." 

"  Freendly  proffers  of  assistance  ?  "  asked  the 
Scotchman. 

"  More  than  that ;  men,  money,  and  arms." 

u  I  canna  credit  it,"  said  the  other.  u  Johnny 
Crapaud  dauma  venture  across  the  Channel.  He'll 
have  Lord  Bridport  aboot  his  lugs.  Besides,  they're 
a  pack  o'  breechless,  sarkless  beggars,  that  canna 
feed  theirsels.  They'll  make  a  sorry  match  for  John 
Bull  wi'  his  bellyful." 

"  His  belly  empty,  you  mean,  M'Meekan. 
Surely  there  is  suffering  in  plenty  in  this  country. 
Moreover,  starving  men  fighting  for  liberty  will 
always  beat  the  well-fed  slaves  of  despotism.  I 
saw  Dumourier's  army,  in  1792,  ragged,  shoeless, 
and  ill-fed;  yet  they  cut  the  well-clad  and  amply- 
provided  Imperialists  into  ribbons." 

"  Eh,  weel,  I  winna  argey  the  matter  wi'  ye.  Ye 
ken  I'm  a  republican,  but  I  dinna  love  foreigners. 
As  the  Scripture  says,  <  Let  us  work  oot  our  ain 
salvation.  Pit  not  yer  trust  in  princes,'  nor  in 
frog-eating  Frenchmen  either." 

u  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  Loveridge,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Hark ! "  exclaimed  M'Meckan,  "  I  hear  a  boat 
alongside,  speering  for  the  Saucy  Betsy." 
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"  Schooner  ahoy !  "  sung  out  a  gruff  voice. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  mate,  as  he  reached  the 
deck.     "  Wha'll  ye  be  seeking  ?  " 

a  Name  of  Loveridge  aboard  ? "  asked  the 
speaker,  as  he  stood  up  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the 
boat. 

"  Yer  business  ?  "  asked  the  cautious  Scot. 

"  This,"  answered  the  man,  tossing  a  packet  on 
to  the  Betsy  s  deck  as  he  spoke.  "  From  Captain 
Yaxley  of  the  Petrel.  With  the  Captain's  respects. 
Give  way,  boys,"  and  waving  a  salute  to  M'Meckan, 
the  stranger  took  the  tiller-rope  in  his  hand,  and 
was  pulled  rapidly  away. 

M'Meckan  descended  to  the  cabin,  and  silently 
handed  the  parcel,  which  was  addressed  An  Citizen 
Loverddi,  to  his  comrade. 

As  he  opened  the  packet,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine its  contents,  the  eyes  of  the  fanatic  sparkled 
with  triumph. 

"  Mac,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  Scotch- 
man's wrist,  "  our  breakfast-table  talk  has  been 
prophetic.     The  expedition  is  about  to  sail ! " 

He  sat  down  and  translated  the  purport  of  the 
communication  for  the  benefit  of  his  companion, 
whose  knowledge  of  French  was  slight. 

"  They  intend  to  land  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at 
some  point  between  Leith  and  Dunbar,  the  exact 
spot  to  be  fixed  by  me.  By  me,  you  observe, 
Mac,"  said  Loveridge,  swelling  with  pardonable 
vanity.  "  I  must  go  North  at  once,  and  organise 
our  Scottish  friends.     M'Meckan,  it  is  not  safe  for 
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me  to  be  seen  ashore  in  broad  daylight.  Do  you 
start  at  once  for  St.  Antholin's-court ;  Captain 
Southernwood  is  probably  there,  or  if  not,  Saint 
Brieuc  will  tell  you  where  to  find  him.  Show  him 
these  precious  papers,  tell  him  I  desire  to  sail  im- 
mediately for  Edinburgh,  and  ask  him  whether  he 
agrees  to  my  proposal." 

"  All  private  animosities  must  be  smothered 
when  the  public  welfare  is  at  stake/'  said  Love- 
ridge  to  himself,  as  he  sat  at  the  cabin-table, 
trembling  with  excitement,  and  awaiting  the  return 
of  his  messenger.  u  Be  his  name  Norland,  Leroy, 
or  Southernwood,  he  is  an  ardent  republican ;  be- 
sides, he  is  my  commanding  officer,  and  I  am  bound 
to  obey  his  orders." 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  M'Meckan 
returned,  and  delivered  the  French  correspondence, 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter,  in  Southernwood's 
handwriting,  to  the  Jacobin  enthusiast,  who  read 
as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Loveridge, — The  perusal  of  the 
enclosed  papers  almost  took  my  breath  away.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  their  genuineness.  I  sub- 
mitted them  to  Saint  Brieuc,  who,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  well  acquainted  with  Parisian  officials, 
and  he  pronounces  them  en  regie.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  our  gallant  allies  selecting  you  to  meet 
them  on  their  arrival.  I  will  not  flatter  you  be- 
speaking of  your  well-known  fidelity  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause.    Thev  know  that  in  addition  to  these 
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qualities,  you  possess  practical  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  in  which,  alas  !  nearly  all  our  other 
friends  and  well-wishers  are  utterly  deficient. 
There  is  a  steady  south-westerly  breeze  blowing. 
Take  the  Betsy,  by  all  means,  and  sail  for  Leith  at 
once;  but  as  it  would  be  unwise  to  compromise 
M'Meckan  (who,  between  ourselves,  though  honest, 
is  a  lukewarm  adherent,  fonder  of  smuggling  than 
politics),  let  him  bring  the  schooner  back  at  once  to 
the  Thames.  As  soon  as  we  hear  that  our  noble 
sans-culottes  are  actually  safe  ashore,  we  shall  do 
our  humble  part  in  London.  Excuse  me  at  pre- 
sent, I  am  busy  studying  plans  of  the  Tower  and 
the  Bank  of  England.  Farewell,  and  all  success 
attend  you. 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  Robert  Southernwood." 

"  M'Meckan,"  said  Loveridge,  "  I  have  our 
Captain's  orders.  It  is  now,"  he  said,  looking  out 
of  the  port-hole,  "  just  flood-tide.  As  soon  as  the 
ebb  begins,  we  are  to  drop  down  the  river." 

The  Scotchman's  face  lengthened,  and  assumed 
an  expression  of  anxiety. 

u  Maister  Loveridge,"  he  began,  "  for  running  a 
cargo  of  Nantz,  or  putting  a  bale  of  silks  quietly 
ashore,  I'm  your  man,  but  for  high  treason,  eh! 
man,  'tis  a  ticklish  game  !  " 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  Mac,"  replied  Love- 
ridge, smiling,  "  I  don't  ask  you  to  join  us,  you  have 
simply  to  carry  me  as  a  passenger  to  Leith,  and 
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dropping  me  there,  return  to  London.  Of  the 
contents  of  these  papers  you  may  remain  in  pro- 
found ignorance." 

M'Meckan's  countenance  brightened  again,  and 
going  on  deck,  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  for 
getting  ready  for  sea. 

"  The  haill  thing,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  will 
pass  awa'  like  a  fuff  of  tobacco.  Gin  these  French 
deevils  land,  I'll  mak  a  lobscouse  of  my  sea-boots, 
and  fling  myself  aff  Salisbury  Craigs  after  my 
denner." 

Meanwhile,  Loveridge  paced  the  deck,  filled  with 
ambitious  imaginings,  as  the  Saucy  Betsy  passed 
slowly  down  the  river,  and  the  grisly  gibbets  of 
Blackwall  Reach  receded  from  his  view. 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

OFF  FOR  PARIS. 

"Whence  arose  Lovericlge's  emotion  at  the 
name  of  Alphonse  Leroy?"  thought  Arthur  Tas- 
well,  as  after  a  refreshing  night's  rest,  and  a  sub- 
stantial breakfast,  he  started  in  prosecution  of  his 
researches.  "  i  Oh  !  my  oath,  my  fatal  oath  !'  such 
was  his  exclamation,  implying  that  some  secret  re- 
garding the  said  Alphonse  Leroy  was  in  his  keep- 
ing. What  can  that  secret  be  ?  Probably  that  he 
still  lives.  If  so,  Loveridge  must  be  aware  of  the 
identity  between  Alphonse  Leroy  and  Edwin  Nor- 
land. It  is  useless  visiting  Saint  Brieuc  at  present. 
Now  that  I  have  seen  him  acting  in  close  con- 
nexion with  Southernwood,  Chigwood,  and  the 
'  green  umbrella.'  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  afford 
me  no  information.  I  must  obtain  another  inter- 
view with  Loveridge,  and  insist  on  his  speaking 
explicitly.     But  first  I  will  call  on  Slatter,  and 
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once    more    examine   the    copies    of   these    docu- 
ments." 

"Well,  Taswell,"  said  Mr.  Slatter,  "  I  think  you 
are  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  I  looked  over  the  ori- 
ginals of  these  most  carefully,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Foskett,  than  whom  a  keener  man  does  not 
exist,  and  we  were  perfectly  satisfied.  Major  Nor- 
land's handwriting  has  been  sworn  to  by  skilled 
persons,  who  have  compared  it  with  original  letters 
in  his  widow's  possession ;  then  we  have  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  signed  by  President  Dumas; 
lastly,  the  receipt  of  his  body,  given  by  the  execu- 
tioner, Sanson.  You  know  that  I  caused  inquiries 
to  be  made  in  Paris,  and  the  agents  who  prosecuted 
the  search,  sent  me  several  newspapers.  Here  is 
the  official  journal,  the  Moniteur,  for  the  12  th 
Thermidor,  or  30th  July,  1794.  Observe  the 
Liste  des  Condamnts ;  among  the  names  you  will 
find  Alphonse  Leroy  (dit)  Sans-Tete.  Clearer  evi- 
dence, my  dear  Taswell,  there  cannot  be.  And 
you  will  excuse  my  mentioning  it,  but  if  Sir  Good- 
win learns  that  you  are  pushing  these  inquiries, 
which  tend  to  throw  an  air  of  doubt  on  the  le- 
gality of  Ins  marriage,  he  will  be  exceedingly  an- 
noyed." 

"  I  cannot  help  that.     I  wish  to  save  him  from 

committing  what  I  believe  to  be  a  crime.     Would 

you  allow  me  to  look  over  the  other  newspapers  ? r' 

"  Certainly.     Learn   them   by  heart,  my  dear 

fellow,  and  you  will  be  no  wiser  than   you  are 
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"  Perhaps  I  shall  be,"  said  Taswell,  quietly,  after 
several  minutes'  attentive  perusal,  "when  I  have 
been  to  Paris." 

"  To  Paris  !  Taswell,  you  are  crazy.  Copying 
deeds  in  that  Canterbury  office  has  shaken  your 
intellects.  Why,  besides  the  difficulty  of  getting 
across  the  Channel,  no  Englishman's  life  would  be 
safe  in  that  city." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you.  The  Parisian  mob  no 
longer  carry  pikes.  They  are  disarmed,  and  Ge- 
neral Menou's  cannon  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire 
has  blown  their  organisation  to  the  winds.  Paris 
is  now  under  military  rule,  and  if  I  am  provided 
with  proper  letters  by  some  influential  members  of 
the  Corresponding  Society,  who  in  exchange  for 
past  favours  will  do  me  this  good  turn,  I  shall  be 
as  safe  in  the  Champs  Elysees  as  in  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields." 

"  Very  well,  Taswell,  a  wilf ul  man  must  have 
his  wTay ;  so,  in  conclusion,  I  shall  merely  say  this  : 
If  you  are  unable  to  prove  your  point,  you  will 
have  made  a  hazardous  and  costly  journey  to  no 
purpose ;  but  should  you  be  successful,  and  prove 
that  the  Alphonse  Leroy  who  died  on  the  scaffold, 
is  not  identical  with  Edwin  Lascelles  Norland,  you 
will  irrevocably  anger  Sir  Goodwin,  who  is  bent  on 
this  marriage ;  you  will  disappoint  his  son-in-law, 
Starlinghurst,  of  the  nine  thousand  pounds  which 
he  is  so  anxiously  expecting ;  lastly,  you  will  deprive 
Mrs.  Norland,  for  whom  you  profess  such  regard,  of 
wealth,  position,  and  an  affectionate  husband.   Ke- 
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collect,  my  dear  Taswell,  that  bigamy,  like  other 
crimes,  has  its  aggravations  and  extenuations.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  case  of 
a  man  who  having  a  wife  alive,  knowingly  cheats 
another  woman  into  marriage,  and  the  case  of  Sir 
Goodwin  Anerley  and  Mrs.  Norland,  where  both 
parties  are  entirely  innocent  of  any  wish  to  deceive . 
For  Heaven's  sake,  let  them  marry,  and  if  (which 
I  utterly  disbelieve),  they  unintentionally  commit 
bigamy  thereby,  leave  the  discovery  to  chance." 

u  I  know  you,  Slatter,"  replied  Taswell,  "for  an 
honest,  honourable  man,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
you  here.  I  must  do  what  I  conceive  to  be  my 
duty.  Say  not  a  word  concerning  my  trip  to  Paris. 
If  you  hear  that  my  head  has  been  paraded  on  a 
pike,  you  can  remark,  l  a  just  punishment  for  his 
Jacobinical  follies.'  But  I  hope,  under  Providence, 
to  return  safe  and  sound.  Farewell.  By-the-by, 
I  may  put  these  newspapers  in  my  pocket  ? " 

u  With  pleasure.  Good-bye.  I  hope  the  sea  ah' 
will  blow  the  fog  out  of  your  brains:'  And  warmly 
shaking  hands,  the  two  friends  parted. 

"  ^ow  for  the  Corresponding  Society,"  said 
Arthur  Taswell  to  himself.  "  What  I  have  seen  in 
one  of  these  French  newspapers  may  be  a  mere 
nothing ;  but  it  has  kindled  in  me  an  intense  desire 
to  go  to  Paris,  and  obtain  my  information  at  the 
fountain-head." 

The  London  Corresponding  Society  lived  (offi- 
cially) in  a  dark  court  up  two  dingy  pair  of  stairs 
and  were  represented  on  the  occasion  of  Taswell' s 
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visit  by  a  mild  gentleman  with  weak  eyes,  who 
acted  as  secretary,  and  made  a  show  of  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work  with  a  noisy  spluttering  pen. 
The  appearance  of  the  place  would  have  disap- 
pointed some  of  the  bigoted  country  gentlemen, 
who  firmly  believed  that  the  society  was  an  organi- 
sation of  the  most  terrific  character ;  that  its  mem- 
bers came  to  debate  armed  to  the  teeth ;  that 
there  were  forests  of  pikes  hidden  away  in  the 
attics,  and  guillotines  ready  for  use  on  the  base- 
ment story.  Such  men,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Love- 
ridge,  Kinch,  and  Andrews,  despised  the  London 
Correspondents,  as  a  set  of  impracticable  talkers, 
too  timid  to  venture  on  open  violence. 

The  secretary,  whom  John  Bmiyan  would  have 
styled  Mr.  Halt-between-two-opinions,  received  Tas- 
well  with  civility,  was  delighted  to  welcome  one 
who  had  preached  Liberty,  grieved  to  hear  of  his 
personal  sufferings,  rejoiced  again  to  learn  that  his 
worldly  affairs  were  prospering.  In  short,  the 
secretary  was  a  complete  humbug,  who  contrived 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  was  in  consequence 
highly  popular. 

"  Groing  to  Paris,  eh  ?  my  dear  sir — I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  dear  citizen !  (how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid 
the  monarchical  form  of  address  !)  Well,  that  is 
an  adventurous  enterprise.  And  on  private  busi- 
ness, you  say  f  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  for 
between  you  and  me,  my  dear  sir  (citizen,  I  mean), 
the  Society  has  not  gained  in  popularity  by  its 
correspondence  with  France.     The  English  are  a 
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strange  people,  an  obstinate  people,  an  original- 
minded  people ;  they  don't  like  French  fashions  in 
politics.  And  then  Fm  obliged  to  allow,  my  dear 
friend,  that  our  Gallic  neighbours  went  on  for 
some  time  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  Poor 
Robespierre  was,  I  believe,  a  good  man  and  a  well- 
meaning  man,  but  there  was  an  arbitrary  character 
about  his  government  which  repelled  John  Bull's 
enthusiasm.  Consequently,  there  is  a  reaction, 
and  we  of  the  Society  trim  0m  sails  to  meet  the 
reaction."' 

Taswell  could  not  help  thinking  with  what  utter 
contempt  Walter  Loveridge  would  have  listened 
to  the  drivelling  of  Mr.  Halt-between-two-opinions, 
but  he  prudently  held  his  tongue,  and  was  pro- 
mised in  the  course  of  the  day  a  letter  signed  by 
Messrs.  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.,  leading  members  of  the 
Society,  which  would  ensure  him  good  treatment  in 
Paris.  Some  hours  later  he  called  for  the  letter 
and  received  it.     It  ran  thus : 

u  To  the  Citizens  of  the  French  Republic,  one 
and  indivisible.  We  hereby  certify  that  Arthur 
Taswell,  who  is  about  to  visit  your  country  on  pri- 
vate business  (totally  unconnected  with  politics)  is 
a  true  Friend  of  Liberty." 

Here  followed  the  august  signatures  of  X.,  Y., 
and  Z.,  men  of  no  mark  whatever  in  England,  but 
who  were  regarded  by  the  ignorant  Parisians  as 
persons  of  reputation  and  influence,  equal  at  least 
to  Mr.  Fox. 

k2 
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"  Next,  to  trace  out  Walter  Loveridge,"  thought 
Taswell,  "  I  should  like  to  see  him  again  before  I 
start.  I  shall  probably  hear  of  him  at  the  New 
York  Tavern." 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close  as  the 
young  man  entered  Mr.  Barling's  establishment. 
The  taproom  and  parlour  were  at  that  hour  of  the 
day  almost  empty.  The  landlady  sat  behind  the 
bar,  busy  with  her  stockings. 

"  Good  day,  Mrs.  Barling,"  said  Taswell,  cheer- 
fully. 

The  landlady  looked  up  with  a  frown  on  her 
buxom  face. 

"  I  wonder  you  baint  ashamed  to  show  your  vace 
by  broad  daylight,"  she  replied.  "Night  is  the 
time  for  spies,  and  such  like  cattle." 

u  My  dear  madam !" 

"  Don't  dear  madam  me.  I'm  a  plain  west  coun- 
trywoman, and  don't  understand  vlattery.  S'pose 
you  want  to  trap  my  poor  John,  don't  ye,  and  clap 
him  in  the  Tower?" 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Barling,  I  don't  know  to  what  you 
refer.     I  came  to  seek  Citizen  Loveridge." 

"  Then  you  shan't  vind  him.  Please  to  take 
yourself  off,  young  man." 

"  Pardon  me  for  asking,  Mrs.  Barling.  Why  do 
you  take  me  for  a  spy  ?  " 

"  Because  you  be  one.    The  Captain  told  me  so." 

"  Captain  Southernwood  ?" 

"Ay." 

"  What  evidence  has  he  given  you?" 
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¥  Xone.  But  he  knows  everybody  and  every- 
thing." 

"  Mrs.  Barling,  I  am  determined  to  clear  myself 
of  this  imputation.  You  have  heard  of  Citizens 
X.,  Y.,  andZ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  believe  they  are  good  patriots  ?  " 

"  So  my  John  says." 

u  Then  read  this  letter.  Do  you  think  that  they 
would  sign  this  paper,  if  they  believed,  me  to  be  a 
traitor  ?" 

"I  can't  say.  It  may  be  a  vorgery.  Young 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Barling,  softening,  u  I  like  the 
look  of  your  vace.  May  I  show  tins  letter  to  Cap- 
tain Yaxley?" 

"Who  is  Captain  Yaxley?" 

"  Master  of  the  Petrel,  a  free-trader.  He's  in 
the  parlour." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Taswell,  promptly.  As 
Mrs.  Barling  went  into  the  passage  the  young  man 
reflected ;  u  This  Captain  may  be  willing  to  land 
me  on  the  French  coast.  I  will  have  a  talk  with 
him." 

Presently  the  landlady  returned  to  the  bar.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  Taswell  with  a  smile. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  for  being  so  rude,  but 
there's  such  queer  folks  about  now-a-days,  one 
doesn't  know  whom  to  suspect.  Captain  Yaxlev 
says  the  letter's  genuine,  and  what's  more,  begs 
permission  to  have  a  word  with  you." 

"  Before    I   see   him,    I    must    ask    vou,    Mrs. 
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Barling,  what  Captain  Southernwood  said  about 
me?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Taswell,  you'll  promise  faithfully  as 
a  gentleman  (which  I  can  see  you  are,  in  spite  of 
your  shabby  coat)  not  to  tell  ? " 

"  I  do  promise." 

"  Then  he  called  you  an  infernal  Government 
spy,  and  made  me  hide  him  in  the  cupboard  while 
you  and  Citizen  Loveridge  were  talking." 

"  But  he  had  left  the  house  some  time  before, 
and  I  am  positive  he  never  returned." 

"Are  ye?"  said  the  landlady,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Folks  in  the  smuggling  business  wear  all  manner 
of  dresses." 

"Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Taswell,  turning 
pale,  "  was  that  him  in  the  green  spectacles,  who 
carried  a  green  umbrella  ?  " 

"  I  shall  leave  ye  to  guess.  But  lawk,  Mr.  Tas- 
well, don't  breathe  a  word  of  what  I've  told  you !" 

"  You  need  not  fear  me,  Mrs.  Barling.  Now 
for  Captain  Yaxley." 

Taswell  entered  the  parlour,  where  he  found  the 
captain  alone,  puffing  placidly  at  a  long  clay  pipe. 
He  was  a  short  stout  tub  of  a  man,  with  a  broad  red 
face,  clean-shaven.  His  hair  was  crisp  and  curly, 
coal-black  hi  its  original  colour,  but  frosted  with 

grey. 

"  Your  servant,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  rising  and 
bowing. 

Taswell  returned  the  salute,  and  seated  himself. 

"You  was  wanting  to  cross  to  t'other  side?"  con- 
tinued Captain  Yaxley,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
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"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"Politics?"  quoth  the  Captain,  approaching 
close  to  Taswell,  and  waxing  so  mysteriously  hoarse 
that  his  voice  resembled  the  sound  which  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet, stuffed  with  a  swab,  might  emit. 

u  Xo — private  business." 

"Ton  your  Davy  ?" 

"Upon  my  Davy,"  said  Taswell,  scarcely  re- 
pressing a  smile. 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Captain,  with  an  air 
of  relief.  "  I  don't  like  politics.  Don't  believe  in 
'em.  "  Over  there,"  he  continued,  pointing  east- 
south-east,  "  I'm  forced  to  gammon  I  hate  King 
George  like  pison,  but  it  ain't  the  case.  As  long 
as  King  George  lets  me  alone,  I  let  him  alone." 

"  When  do  you  propose  to  sail,  Captain  Yaxley  i " 

"  If  there  was  a  fi'-pun  note  stuck  to  my  main- 
mast, I  should  drop  down  in  three  days'  time ;  if 
there  was  a  ten-pun  note  ditto,  ditto,  I  might  make 
shift  to  get  under  way  at  once." 

"  The  first  tangible  proofs  of  Uncle  Toby's  re- 
newed prosperity,"  said  Taswell  to  himself,  as  he 
drew  two  five-pound .  Bank  of  England  notes  from 
his  pocket-book,  and  handed  them  to  Captain 
Yaxley.  "  There,  Captain,"  he  said,  "  set  these 
flimsy  bits  of  paper  for  a  mainsail  and  foresail,  and 
see  how  soon  the  wind  will  blow  us  over  to  France." 

"You're  a  gentleman,"  answered  the  Captain, 
holding  Mr.  Abraham  Xewland's  promises  to  pay 
between  Ins  eyes  and  the  light.  "  I  shouldn't  mind 
a  bucketful  of  such  stuff  as  this.  We'll  start  to- 
night.    But  I  say,  sir,  take  none  of  these  goods  to 
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t'other  side.  They  don't  believe  in  paper.  They 
believe  in  guineas.  You  can't  take  too  many  of 
them." 

"  Before  we  sail,"  remarked  Taswell,  "  I  should 
much  like  to  see  a  man  who,  by-the-way,  belongs 
at  present  to  your  profession.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  me,  Captain  Yaxley,  where  to  find  him." 

"Name!" 

"  Walter  Loveridge." 

The  Captain  gravely  inspected  his  watch,  and  re- 
plied, "With  this  sou-westerly  breeze,  and  the 
Betsy  under  him,  which,  save  and  except  the  Petrel, 
few  craft  in  the  port  of  London  can  touch,  by  this 
time  he's  off  Shoeburyness." 

"  Gone  to  sea  !" 

"  Ay.  I  see  him  dropping  down  the  Pool  aboard 
of  her." 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  he  has  gone  to  % " 

"  I've  my  reasons  for  thinking  he's  gone  to  the 
nor'ard.     Frith  of  Forth  may  be." 

"  Ah  !  the  Betsy  trades  there  occasionally." 

"  Yes,  she  do,"  replied  the  Captain,  mysteriously. 
"  Howsomdever,  that's  nought  to  do  with  us.  We'll 
start  to-night.  I'm  laying  off  Horsleyclown  Stairs. 
Bring  your  traps  (the  fewer  the  better)  down  to 
the  Tower  Stairs  at  ten  to-night.  My  mate  shall  be 
waiting  for  you  there  with  the  schooner's  boat.  As 
soon  as  you  are  aboard,  I  shall  loose  from  my 
moorings.     Here's  my  hand  on  the  bargain." 

Captain  Yaxley  displayed  a  fist  of  the  colour  and 
size  of  a  small  brown  loaf,  and  gripped  Taswell 
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heartily  by  the  hand.  The  young  man  presently 
took  his  departure. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Captain  deliberately  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  drained  his  glass,  paid  his 
reckoning,  and  sauntered  out  of  the  New  York 
Tavern  in  a  westerly  direction.  Passing  through 
Temple-bar,  he  proceeded  along  the  Strand,  and 
turning  up  Bow-street,  entered  a  public-house. 
Several  persons,  who  were  lounging  about  the  bar 
attired  in  a  uniform  distinguished  by  red  facings, 
regarded  him  with  keen,  observant  eyes. 

••  Mr.  Yapp  V  said  the  Captain,  interrogatively. 

a  Hey,  Yapp,  you're  wanted,"  exclaimed  several 
voices.  "  He's  relaxing  his  mind  over  a  game  of  put 
in  the  back  parlour,"  explained  one  of  the  officers.]  ] 

In  a  few  minutes  a  square-built,  close-shaven, 
keen-looking  man  made  his  appearance. 

"  Hallo,  Captain,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Yapp.  "  Glad 
to  see  yer.  How's  the  herring-fishery  getting  on  ! 
Found  anv  more  kegs  of  Hollands  in  vour  seines, 
eh?" 

a  I  want  a  word  in  private,  Mr.  Yapp,"  replied 
Captain  Yaxley,  nearly  choking  with  mysterious 
hoarseness. 

"  All  right  my  friend.  Come  into  the  parlour. 
Bletcher,"  said  Mr.  Yapp,  addressing  his  brother 
official,  who  was  shuffling  an  extremely  dirty  pack 
of  cards,  "  this  here's  a  gentleman  on  par- 
tickler  business.  Just  amuse  yourself  with  a  game 
of  patience  out  in  the  passage." 

"  Mr.  Yapp,"  began  the  Captain,  as  soon  as  they 
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were  alone,  "you've  done  me  one  or  two  good 
turns,  and  now  I'll  do  you  one.  Besides,  I've  got 
a  conscience,  although  you  mayn't  think  it.  I  do 
run  a  cargo  now  and  then,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Yapp, 
but  for  all  that  I  don't  want  to  hand  the  countiy 
over  to  those  wooden-shoed  beggars  on  t'other 
side." 

"  What  d'ye  mean,  Captain  1 " 

"I  mean  this,  Mr.  Yapp.  At  two  bells  this 
morning  (that's  five  o'clock  in  landsmen's  lingo)  a 
shore-boat  came  alongside  my  schooner.  '  Petrel 
ahoy  ! '  says  a  voice.  '  Petrel  it  is,'  says  I.  <  You 
are  requested  to  deliver  this  parcel,'  says  the  voice, 
chucking  up  a  packet.  (  I  ain't  the  General  Post- 
office,'  I  says.  '  Oh  !  I  forgot,'  says  the  voice,  '  I 
han't  franked  the  letter.'  And  with  that  he  drops 
five  guineas  into  my  hand,  and  is  rowed  away.  I 
called  my  mate,  and  says,  '  You're  a  scholar,  and 
can  read  foreign  writing,  what's  this  ?  '  '  French,' 
he  answers.  '  To  Citizen  Loveridge,  schooner 
Saucy  Betsy,  at  London.'  " 

aHa!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Yapp,  "that  infernal 
Jacobin  who  gave  me  and  Bletcher  the  slip  last 
spring.     Go  on,  Captain." 

"  That's  just  what  I  said  to  my  mate.  6  A  letter,' 
I  says,  '  wrote  in  French  to  that  man  Loveridge, 
smells  like  treason.  Tell  me  what's  inside  !'  Well, 
my  mate  is  a  clever  fellow,  he  makes  a  cast  of  the 
seal  in  bread,  he  melts  the  wax  over  the  candle,  he 
folds  the  letter  up  again,  we  deliver  it  on  board  the 
Betsy,  and  Loveridge  is  now  running  his  eleven 
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knots  with  this  breeze  of  wind  at  his  back  for  the 
Frith  of  Forth." 

"  But  what  was  in  the  letter,  Captain? " 

"  My  mate  took  a  copy  in  English.     Here  it  is." 

The  Bow-street  runner  seized  the  paper  eagerly, 
and  cast  his  eye  rapidly  over  it. 

"  Three  thousand  French  troops  expected  to 
arrive  in  Leith  Roads  !  Loveridge  to  arrange 
matters  for  landing!  Patriots  ready  to  rise  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  ! " — "  Why,  bless 
my  heart  alive,  Captain  Yaxley,  this  is  as  good  as 
a  thousand  pound  in  your  pocket !" 

"  Xo,  Mr.  Yapp,"  answered  the  Captain,  frankly. 
u  I  don't  mean  to  ask  for  a  shilling.  I'll  take  pay 
for  any  mortal  thing  but  that.  Blood-money  I 
won't  touch.  If  that  man  hadn't  given  me  the  five 
guineas,  and  rowed  away  before  I  could  look  at  the 
letter,  I  wouldn't  ha'  took  it  aboard.  I  can't  abide 
polities.  My  business  is  free-trading.  But  when 
I  see  treason  hatched  under  the  King's  very  nose,  I 
think  it  is  right  to  let  his  Majesty  know." 

u  Why  didn't  you  detain  the  letter,  Captain  ?  " 

"  I  was  paid  to  deliver  it,  and  I  delivered  it.'' 

"  Who  brought  the  letter?" 

"  It  was  a  dark,  foggy  morning,  Mr.  Yapp,  and 
I  didn't  look  at  his  face.  We  don't  always  want 
to  look  at  faces,  Mr.  Yapp.  And  now  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  post  off  to  the  North,  and 
stop  this  crazy  customer  before  he  does  any  mis- 
chief." 

"  That  you  may  be  sure  of,"  said  Mr.  Yapp. 
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But  Mr.  Yapp  did  not  think  thus,  nor  did  his 
chief  when  informed  of  the  news.  There  was  no 
tclat  to  be  got  out  of  the  prevention  of  crime. 
What !  stop  a  planned  burglary !  It  was  contrary 
to  all  Bow-street  traditions.  No ;  let  the  burglars 
use  their  crowbars,  then-  jemmies,  their  skeleton- 
keys,  as  they  pleased,  and  then,  just  as  they  were 
melting  the  silver  forks  into  "white  soup,"  drop 
down  upon  them. 

This  was  the  Bow-street  way  of  proceeding. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A     SPRAINED     ANCLE. 

We  have  seen  how  many  wheels  and  pinions 
were  set  in  motion  by  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley's 
passion  for  Mrs.  Norland.  It  was  this  that  led 
Serafina  to  advertise  for  the  missing  Major,  hoping 
in  her  villanous  soul,  that  his  unwelcome  appear- 
ance would  compel  her  unfortunate  mistress  to 
accept  the  Baronet.  The  Major  saw  the  adver- 
tisement, discovered  Sir  Goodwin's  admiration  for 
his  wife,  and  resolved  to  keep  the  game  in  his  own 
hands.  Serafina  had  intended  to  make  him  her 
subordinate  accomplice,  in  place  whereof  she  had 
become  his  unconscious  catspaw.  Her  intrigues, 
by  removing  Arthur  Taswell  from  the  scene,  had 
promoted  Starlinghurst's  marriage,  while  the  Major's 
inventive  brain,  aided  by  Saint  Brieuc's  ready  pen, 
had  proved  Mrs.  Norland  a  widow.  Thus  the  two 
principal  obstacles  to  her  marriage  having  been  dis- 
placed, she  at  length  accepted  Sir  Goodwin's  offer 
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The  Major  rejoiced  over  the  successful  issue  of  his 
plans. 

"  Edwin  Lascelles  Norland/'  he  said,  "  is  dead 
and  buried,  the  Honourable  Company  will  no 
longer  trouble  then  heads  about  him ;  Harriet 
Norland,  his  disconsolate  widow,  has  of  her  own 
free  will  accepted  an  elderly  and  wealthy  suitor,  of 
good  family  and  reputation.  Begad  !  she  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  me  for  helping  her  to  such  a  chance. 
For  the  paltry  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  (after 
deducting  that  confounded  Frenchman's  share)  I 
have  actually  taken  the  trouble  to  die  on  the  guil- 
lotine, in  order  that  my  dear  wif e  may  marry  again 
comfortably." 

Thus  far,  all  promised  well,  but  there  was  one 
wheel  set  in  motion  by  Sir  Goodwin's  mainspring 
that  threatened  to  throw  the  rest  out  of  gear.  Arthur 
Taswell  had  come  up  to  London  dissatisfied  with  the 
proofs  of  Major  Norland's  death  :  why,  he  himself 
scarcely  knew.  His  interview  with  Loveridge  had 
almost  elicited  the  important  secret ;  so  nearly  that, 
not  daring  to  trust  him  any  longer  in  London,  the 
unscrupulous  arch-plotter  had  packed  the  enthu- 
siastic Jacobin  off  to  Scotland  to  await  the  arrival 
of  a  French  fleet,  which  only  existed  on  paper. 
Frederick  Starlinghurst  had  been  informed  that 
mischief  was  brewing.  The  mere  thought  of  the 
nine  thousand  pounds  that  would  fall  to  his  share 
after  the  marriage,  sent  him  off  to  London  full 
speed,  to  bid  his  father-in-law  make  sure  of  his 
beautiful  bride  at  once.   But  another  person,  whom 
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he  little  suspected,  was  following  Frederick  upon 
the  road.  This  was  his  wife,  stung  with  anger  at 
her  husband's  underhand  concealment  of  the  in- 
tended marriage,  and  resolved  to  use  all  the  arcru- 
ments  she  could  to  prevent  it.  In  the  present 
chapter,  we  propose  to  accompany  her  on  the 
journey. 

"We  have  already  said  that  Ringstone  Lodge 
was  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Can- 
terbury. Floretta  was  especially  anxious  to  avoid 
that  ancient  city,  for  she  knew  that  her  passage 
through  the  streets  two  hours  after  her  hushand 
would  excite  wondering  comment. 

"  That  be  fashionable-like,"  folks  would  say, 
"man  and  wife  travelling  up  to  Lunnun,  and 
keeping  a  matter  of  fifteen  mile  apart."  To  ob- 
viate such  remarks  as  these,  she  turned  her  horse's 
head  to  the  riorht  hand,  and  crossing  the  river 
Stour  at  some  distance  below  the  city,  entered 
upon  Broad-oak  Common.  The  whole  of  the 
region  between  Canterbury  and  Whitstable  was  hi 
a  wild  state  seventy  years  ago,  being  covered  with 
woods,  interspersed  with  stretches  of  unenclosed 
waste  land. 

u  How  far,  think  you,  we  shall  reach  to-day, 
Roger ! "  asked  Floretta,  turning  round  to  speak 
to  her  attendant. 

"  'Twas  late  when  we  started,  madam,"  replied 
Roger,  touching  his  hat.  u  If  we  stop  to  bait  at 
Faversham,  we  might  make  shift  to  get  to  Sitting- 
bourne  before  dark." 
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"  Let  us  push,  on  then,"  said  his  young  mistress. 
"  I  will  wait  there  for  the  night-coach  to  London, 
and  you  shall  return  with  the  horses." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  expostulated  Roger,  "  'tis 
scarcely  fit  for  a  lady  of  your  quality  to  travel 
alone  in  the  common  stage.  And  especially  on 
this  Dover-road,  where  there  be  plenty  of  rude 
unmannerly  folks  ;  soldiers,  sailors,  and  such  like." 

66 1  shall  enjoy  it,  Roger,"  said  Floretta.  "  I 
have  never  yet  known  the  sensation  of  perfect 
self-dependence.  I  have  always  had  servants  to 
wait  on  me,  and  a  watchful  governess  to  guide  my 
steps.  If  I  were  a  small  yeoman's  daughter,  coming 
up  to  take  service  in  London,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  travel  in  the  stage-waggon  with  all  sorts  of  com- 
pany. But  the  coach,  well-lighted,  well-guarded, 
and  swift,  will  be  a  perfect  luxury  after  so  many 
hours  on  horseback." 

Roger  fell  back  in  respectful  silence,  which  re- 
mained unbroken  for  some  minutes.  At  length 
Floretta  said, 

"  Roger,  I  am  beginning  to  fear  we  are  getting 
astray.  We  should  have  reached  the  high-road 
before  this." 

"  I  well  know  where  we  be  now,"  replied  the 
lad.  "  You  see  yonder  copse,  madam  ?  If  we  strike 
in  there,  through  the  gate,  'twill  save  us  half  a  mile, 
and  bring  us  out  on  the  coach-road." 

"  Shall  we  not  be  trespassing  ? " 

"The  squire  that  owns  these  woods,  madam, 
cares  nought  for  trespassing.  He  lets  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood shoot  and  snare  game  as  they  please." 
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"  Then  he  cannot  object  to  mounted  travellers 
passing  through  his  property ! " 

"  Dear  no,  madam  !  Sir  John  would  not  heed  if 
we  were  riding  on  elephants." 

"  Surely,  Roger,  you  are  speaking  of  Sir  John 
Halstead !  I  have  heard  my  father,"  added  Flo- 
retta  to  herself,  "  tell  of  his  eccentric  habits." 

"That  is  his  name,  madam.  And  a  kinder- 
hearted  gentleman  never  lived." 

Just  as  Eoger  spoke,  a  large  dog  flew  out  from 
an  adjoining  thicket,  barking  furiously.  Floretta's 
mare,  utterly  unprepared  for  such  a  sudden  attack, 
shied  violently,  and  threw  her  mistress.  Roger  in- 
stantly leapt  from  his  horse,  and  proceeded  to  her 
assistance.  She  had  fallen  clear  of  the  reins,  and 
had  already  regained  her  feet.  The  mare,  mean- 
while, exulting  at  the  easy  manner  in  which  she 
had  unhorsed  her  rider,  galloped  away,  tossing  her 
head  coquet tishly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Catch  me 
who  can." 

u  You  are  hurt,  madam  ! "  exclaimed  Roger,  as 
he  offered  the  support  of  his  arm.  He  observed 
that  his  mistress  was  deadly  pale. 

"JTis  nothing,  good  Roger,"  replied  Floretta. 
"  My  vanity  has  received  a  sudden  shock.  I  thought 
I  was  becoming  a  good  horsewoman,  and  the  first 
trifle  has  unseated  me." 

u  A  shy  like  that  would  unhorse  anybody, 
madam,"  replied  Roger  comfortingly.  "  I  am  sure 
you  are  hurt,  madam." 

"  My  ancle  pains  me  a  little,"  said  Floretta,  seat- 
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ino-  herself  on  a  fallen  loo;.  "  It  ^vill  be  better 
presently." 

Meanwhile  a  loud  voice,  whose  owner  was  con- 
cealed in  the  recesses  of  the  thicket,  was  heard 
shouting,  "  Come,  hither,  Abraham,  what  hast  thou 
seen  to  bark  at,  sirrah  ! " 

"  Now  to  catch  Bluebell,"  murmured  Roger,  as 
he  fastened  the  steady  old  cob's  bridle  to  a  pro- 
jecting bough ;  "  and,"  he  added,  clenching  his  fist, 
u  to  larrup  that  scoundrel  whose  yelping  brute  has 
lamed  my  pretty  mistress." 

Thrusting  aside  the  tangled  underwood  with  a 
vigorous  hand,  he  pushed  his  way  into  the  thicket. 
Underneath  a  spreading  oak-tree,  in  an  open  space 
which  was  completely  carpeted  with  the  orange 
and  red  leaves  of  autumn,  sat  a  tall  athletic  old 
man,  calmly  eating  bread  and  cheese  with  a  clasp- 
knife,  while  three  dogs,  including  the  recent 
aggressor,  stood  humbly  expectant  for  scraps  at 
his  feet. 

"  The  villain  is  too  old  to  fight,"  muttered  Roger, 
with  an  expression  of  disappointment.  "  Hey,  you 
sirrah,  do  you  know  that  your  cursed  dog  has  half- 
killed  my  lady  ?" 

"  Back  dogs,  back,"  shouted  the  old  man  as  the 
animals  gathered  threateningly  around  the  in- 
truder. 

"  The  first  that  comes  within  arm's  length,  I'll 
drop  with  my  loaded  whip,"  cried  Roger,  flourish- 
ing his  weapon. 

"  Let's  see  what  'tis  all  about,"  said  the  old  man, 
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leisurely  rising  from  his  seat,  and  pushing  his  way 
through  the  thicket.  "  No  man  shall  say  that  Dick 
Petworth  ever  hurt  a  woman  intentionally.  I  heard 
horses'  feet,  young  master,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing Roger,  "  and  nothing  more.  This  screen  of 
foliage  shuts  out  the  sound.  But  if  your  mistress 
be  hurt,  I  am  a  doctor,  and  may  cure  her." 

Floretta  sat  patiently  on  the  fallen  tree.  Her 
face  was  still  pale ;  but  the  deathly  whiteness  had 
disappeared. 

u  Madam,"  said  old  Petworth,  bowing  respect- 
fully, and  removing  his  hat,  "  if  my  villanous 
dogs  have  been  the  means  of  hurting  you,  I  ask 
your  humble  pardon.  I  am  an  old  soldier,  and 
can't  endure  to  see  your  sex  suffer.  But,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  I  am  a  herb-doctor,  and  will 
try  and  relieve  you.     Where  is  the  pain  f 

u  In  the  ancle,"  replied  Floretta,  blushing,  and 
thinking  to  herself,  "  the  adventures  I  longed  for 
have  come  at  once  with  a  vengeance." 

" May  I  unloose  your  boot,  madam?" 

"  Willingly.     I  think  it  will  ease  the  pain." 

"  I  hope  to  do  more  than  that,  madam.  Young 
man,"  said  Mr.  Petworth,  addressing  Roger,  who 
stood  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  apparently  absorbed 
by  his  young  mistress's  sufferings — a  young  man, 
yonder  stands  your  mare,  quiet  enough,  cropping 
the  grass ;  catch  her,  and  then  return  to  me " 

Roger  darted  an  angry  look  at  the  man  who 
dared  to  address  him  with  such  an  air  of  authority, 
but  as  Floretta  added,  u  Yes,  good  Roger,  secure 
l2 
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Bluebell  at  once,  before  she  strays  farther,"  he 
strolled  sullenly  away,  still  looking  back  suspiciously, 
as  if  afraid  to  trust  his  lady  for  a  moment  out  of 
his  sight. 

The  skittish  mare  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  mas- 
ticating a  peculiarly  toothsome  morsel  of  clover 
grass,  that  she  suffered  herself  to  be  captured,  and 
was  presently  safely  fastened  up  alongside  of  her 
more  sober-minded  companion. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Petworth,  who  had  pro- 
duced several  bottles  from  a  wallet  which  he  carried 
at  his  back,  "  we  will  see  to  this  poor  little  foot. 
Koger,  my  good  lad,  there  is  a  pool  of  water  in 
yon  thicket,  close  by  where  you  found  me.  Wolfe," 
he  shouted,  "  go  and  show  him  the  water.  Take  my 
hat,  young  master,  and  fill  it." 

Wolfe  trotted  obediently  away,  looking  round 
with  intelligent  glances  on  the  young  man  who 
followed  him. 

"  Your  dogs  seem  admirably  trained  to  obe- 
dience," observed  Floretta  smiling. 

"  Not  so  well  trained,  madam,  as  I  could  wish. 
Look  at  Abraham  there,  who  just  now  barked  like 
a  common  village  cur." 

Abraham  lowered  his  tail,  and  looked  up  in  his 
master's  face  with  a  comic  expression  of  piteous 
perplexity  on  his  canine  countenance. 

"  Nothing  but  dry  crusts  for  you,  sir,  for  two 
days,"  said  the  old  man,  sternly.  "  Then,  maybe, 
you'll  learn  to  behave  like  a  well-bred  clog.  You 
will  excuse  this  make-shift  for  a  bath,  madam," 
continued  Mr.  Petworth,  taking  the  hat  from  Roger, 
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and  carefully  pouring  into  it  the  contents  of  two 
bottles,  which  he  stirred  with  a  stick  until  the  solu- 
tion was  thoroughly  incorporated.  "  A  soldier  s 
hat,  madam,  serves  many  uses.  By  means  of  heated 
stones  I  have  made  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea  this 
way  in  the  Canadian  forests;  and  many  a  poor 
wounded  fellow  has  quenched  his  feverish  thirst 
from  his  head-gear." 

Prattling  thus,  the  old  man  bathed  the  injured 
foot  as  tenderly  as  if  he  were  a  woman.  "  Tis  a 
sprain,"  he  said,  "  and  an  awkward  sprain  too. 
Folks  are  apt  to  say,  ''Tis  only  a  sprain,'  and 
oftimes  it  keeps  them  longer  on  their  backs  than 
a  broken  leg  would.  Now,"  he  concluded,  as  he 
bandaged  the  ancle  securely  with  Floretta's  hand- 
kerchief, "you  must  travel  no  farther  to-day, 
madam." 

"  I  must  go  on,"  said  Floretta.  "  Roger,  you 
must  obtain  a  post-chaise  to  take  me  to  London." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  "  how  hot  and 
impatient  is  youthful  blood !  First  of  all  then  you 
must  mount  your  mare  ('tis  the  right  foot  which 
is  wounded),  and  walk  her  gently  through  the  park 
to  the  house.  Sir  John  Halstead  will  treat  you 
kindly,  that  I  am  assured  of.  And  if  you  will  take 
an  old  soldier's  advice,  you'll  abide  the  night  there, 
madam.  Any  way,  you  shall  rest  there  until  this 
post-chaise  is  ready." 

"  You  seem  well  acquainted  with  Sir  John  ? " 
said  Floretta,  as  she  was  assisted  by  Soger  and  old 
Petworth  into  her  saddle. 

"II    I  know  scarce  aught  of  him.     But  my 
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daughter  lives  there,  and  I  am  going  to  see  her 
before  she  marries." 

u  She  is  in  service  with  Sir  John,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,  although  she  might  serve  a  worse 
man.  She  is  (you  may  stare  when  you  look  at  me) 
a  fine  lady,  and  will  soon  be  one  of  the  richest 
wives  in  London.  Ah !"  said  the  old  man,  heaving 
a  sigh,  as  he  strode  vigorously  alongside  of  Flo- 
retta's  horse,  u  when  I  was  binding  your  foot  up, 
madam,  with  the  kerchief,  I  thought  how  the  same 
thing  was  once  done  for  me,  and  what  mischief 
came  of  it." 

"  You  mean  it  was  unskilfully  performed  ?  "  asked 
Floretta. 

u  No,  madam,  not  that,"  replied  Mr.  Petworth, 
with  a  short  laugh;  "the  foot  was  bandaged  up 
right  enough.  But  that  sore  foot  of  mine  caused 
me  a  sore  heart  as  well,  and  cost  me  the  brightest 
jewel  in  my  cottage.  The  man  who  then  suc- 
coured me  came  to  visit  me  afterwards.  He  saw 
my  daughter.  She  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  I, 
like  a  fool,  encouraged  her  to  do  so,  thereby  break- 
ing the  heart  of  another  man — a  noble,  faithful, 
sterling  soul — who  was  to  this  butterfly  dandy,  what 
an  eagle  is  to  a  painted  macaw.  Well,  one  day 
my  daughter  eloped — the  old  story.  No  marriage 
followed — another  old  story.  I  was  ashamed  of 
her  disgrace  ;  I  could  not  hold  up  my  head  in  the 
village ;  I  resigned  the  post  of  schoolmaster,  and 
wandered  about  the  country  like  a  beggar. 
Years   passed   away ;    I   had   settled   down   once 
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more,  and  began  to  save  money.  Suddenly  I 
heard  of  my  daughter  again.  Instead  of  sink- 
ing,  as  most  of  such  poor  creatures  do,  into  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  misery,  she  was  still  beau- 
tiful and  prosperous.  A  reverse  of  fortune  over- 
took her,  and  she  was  glad  to  hide  her  head  in  my 
humble  wigwam.  While  there,  I  learnt  that  when 
her  faithless  lover  quitted  her,  she  had  married 
another  man,  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  have 
died  abroad.  A  rich  merchant  in  London  was 
passionately  fond  of  her,  and  would  have  married 
her,  but  she  was  not  sure  of  her  husband's  death. 
It  is  now  made  certain ;  he  was  guillotined  in 
Paris." 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Floretta,  turning  pale,  and 
grasping  the  crutch  of  her  saddle  for  support,  "Do 
you  speak  of  Mrs.  Norland?" 

"  I  do,  madam.  Harriet  Norland  is  my  daughter." 

u  She  is  about  to  many  my  father,  Sir  Goodwin 
Anerley,"  said  Floretta,  faintly. 

"  Is  he  your  father,  madam !  In  truth,  these 
are  strange  coincidences !  Ten  years  ago,  my  foot 
was  bound  up  by  a  man  who  ruined  my  daughter, 
that  smiling  villain,  Frederick  Starliughurst ;  to 
day " 

Floretta  had  uttered  a  scream,  and  but  for  the 
old  man's  assistance,  would  have  fallen,  fainting 
from  the  seat. 

"  What  ails  her ? "  he  hurriedly  asked  of  Roger. 

"  She  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Frederick  Starling- 
hurst,"  was  the  reply. 
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CHAPTER  XLTI. 

GATHERING     CLOUDS. 

Breakfast  was  over  in  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley's 
establishment.  Miss  Thrupp  had  quitted  the  room, 
and  th    baronet  and  his  daughter  were  left  alone. 

"  Come,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  in  a  good- 
humoured  tone,  as  he  laid  down  the  Morning  Post, 
"  let  you  and  I  have  a  word  together  before  I  go 
into  the  City.  I  want  to  know  why  my  house, 
which  used  formerly  to  be  a  lively,  gossiping  place, 
has  gradually  become  as  gloomy  and  silent  as  a 
Quaker's  meeting?" 

u  Surely,  papa,  you  don't  think  that  Miss  Thrupp 
can  leave  us  without  a  pang,  or  that  I  can  part 
with  her  without  regret  ?  Remember,  she  has  been 
to  me  the  only  mother  I  ever  knew.  My  actual 
mother,  whose  sweet  face  looks  down  upon  us  from 
yonder  canvas,  I  regard  with  a  sort  of  dreamy 
affection ;  but  for  Miss  Thrupp  I   entertain  rave 
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such  as  I  was  not  aware    of   until  about  to  lose 
her." 

"  Miss  Thrupp,"  replied  Sir  Goodwin,  "  is  an 
excellent  person,  and  I  shall  be  extremely  sorry  to 
part  with  her.  Still,  there  are  people  in  the  world 
as  good  as  she  is.  When,  my  clear  Lucy,  you  see 
your  second  mother,  your  heart  will,  I  am  sure, 
expand  to  her  at  once.  All  the  abominable  calum- 
nies which  have  been  circulated  regarding  her,  and 
which  Miss  Thrupp  so  greedily  believed,  will  be 
dissipated  at  the  first  sight  of  that  lovely  face,  which 
beams  with  amiability  and  goodness." 

Lucy  smiled  sadly  at  her  father  s  enthusiasm, 
but  made  no  reply. 

"  Yes,  Lucy,"  continued  her  father,  "  I  trust 
after  my  wedding,  that  all  dismal  faces  will  brighten 
up  again,  and  that  our  old-fashioned  happiness  will 
revisit  the  house.  Remember,  my  dear  child,  you 
are  the  only  one  remaining.  Floretta  has  gone 
from  me,  and  is,  I  fear,  becoming  as  selfish  and 
extravagant  as  her  husband." 

"  She  knows  of  your  intended  marriage,  I  pre- 
sume, papa  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Frederick  knows  of  it,  and, 
of  course,  he  would  inform  her." 

"  She  has  never  written  to  me  concerning  it. 
But,"  said  Lucy,  hesitating,  "  would  Mr.  Starling- 
hurst  venture  to  tell  my  sister  that  her  future  step- 
mother was " 

"  Silence,  Lucy  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Goodwin,  co- 
louring, and  speaking  harshly.     tt  You,  at  least, 
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shall  not  hint  at  these  disgraceful  slanders.  I  know 
the  mint  at  which  they  are  coined — in  a  certain 
lawyer's  office  at  Canterbury.  And  that  reminds 
me — I  accidentally  learnt  from  the  servants,  that 
you  and  Miss  Thrupp  received  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Taswell.  Now,  you  know,  Lucy,  I  have  always 
been  an  easy-going  and  indulgent  father,  but  I 
must  forbid  that  person  admittance  to  my  house." 

u  Why  so,  papa  ?  Surely,  the  breach  between 
himself  and  Floretta  is  by  this  time  healed  ?  " 

"  I  have  various  reasons  for  objecting  to  his 
company.     I  dislike  his  politics.59 

u  He  has  abandoned  Jacobinism,"  interposed 
Lucy,  eagerly. 

u  Because,  probably,  people  have  grown  tired  of 
his  oratory.  But  he  is  at  heart  a  leveller,  and  will 
always  be  one." 

"  His  fortunes  are  amending." 

o 

u  Yes,  I  hear  that  old  Toby  Taswell  is  raising 
his  head  once  more  above  the  troubled  waters  of 
bankruptcy,  and  that  he  has  got  hold  of  some  won- 
derful lead-mine  in  North  Wales.  Still,  I  don't 
think  his  nephew's  prospects  very  brilliant,  and  I 
am  glad  the  young  man  did  not  become  my  son-in- 
law." 

Poor   Lucy's   heart   beat   rapidly,   and  a  flush 
mounted  to  her  cheeks  at  these  words.    Her  father 
did  not  observe  her  emotion,  but  proceeded  to  say, 
"  And  what  did  Taswell  come  here  about  ? " 
"  To  inform  us  of  his  renewed  prosperity." 
"  Umph !    I  presume  he  will   cease  acting  as 
copying-machine  to  Lawyer  Sheldrick?" 
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"  I  think  so.  He  spoke  of  qualifying  himself 
for  the  bar." 

"  Umph  !  He  had  better  have  accepted  my  offer 
to  go  to  Barbadoes.  In  ten  years  he  would  have 
made  his  fortune.*' 

"And  what  then?'' 

"Why  then,  Lucy,  if  he  had  come  back  and 
asked  for  your  hand,  I  would  not  have  denied  him. 
I  am  supposing  that  he  is  still  bent  on  allying  him- 
self with  the  family ." 

"  And  you  would  have  had  me  wait  ten  weary 
years,  papa,  for  the  chance  of  his  proposing  to 
mef 

u  I  did  not  say  that,  my  dear.  I  am  merely 
putting  a  case.  He  might  have  come  home  in 
1805  "  (how  strange  and  unreal  a  date  in  advance 
always  seems  !),  "  and  found  you  still  a  blooming 
spinster,  Lucy.  And  what  else  did  Taswell  talk 
of?" 

Lucy  remained  silent. 

u  My  dear  child,  I  insist  on  knowing.  If  you 
refuse  to  tell  me,  I  shall  at  once  forbid  all  inter- 
course between  you." 

"  He  spoke,"  stammered  Lucy,  u  about — about 
— your " 

*  My  intended  wife,  you  would  say,  Lucy  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  And  what  fresh  scandals  did  Mr.  Taswell  re- 
tail regarding  Mrs.  Norland?" 

•  None,  papa.  You  are  most  unjust  to  Arthur 
Taswell.     So  far  from  speaking  ill  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
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land,  lie  has  always  defended  her.  The  other  day- 
Miss  Thmpp  grew  angry  with  him,  because  he 
styled  Mrs.  Norland  amiable,  charming,  and  pure- 
hearted." 

"  Eank  hypocrisy,"  replied  Sir  Goodwin.  u  He 
sees  that  the  wind  has  shifted,  and  trims  his  sails 
accordingly.  Perhaps,"  added  the  Baronet,  signi- 
ficantly, "  he  wants  to  ask  me  a  favour  one  of  these 
days." 

Lucy  turned  away  her  face,  to  conceal  a  blush, 
and  replied,  "  Indeed,  it  is  not  so.  Were  he  soli- 
citous to  please  you,  he  would  commend  your  in- 
tended marriage;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  strongly 
opposed  to  it." 

"  I  am  vastly  obliged  to  him,"  said  Sir  Goodwin, 
with  a  sneer.  "  So  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  an  amiable,  charming,  and  pure-hearted 
woman  because,  forsooth,  Mr.  Arthur  Taswell,  ex- 
Jacobin  and  country  attorney's  copying-clerk,  puts 
his  veto  upon  it !  Egad !  perhaps  he  wants  to 
reserve  her  for  himself  when  the  Merionethshire 
lead-mine  pays  a  dividend." 

"  Papa !  "  exclaimed  Lucy,  weeping,  and  unable 
longer  to  control  her  feelings,  "  you  are  very  cruel 
and  unkind  to  poor  Arthur.  He  is  entirely  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  for  your  welfare — he  wishes 
to  save  you  from  committing  what  he  assures  us  is 
not  merely  a  folly,  but  a  crime." 

Lucy  stopped  suddenly,  appalled  at  her  own 
boldness,  and  regretful  that  she  had  allowed  words 
to  escape  her  lips  which,  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  had  better  have  been  kept  secret. 
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Sir  Goodwin  was,  on  his  part,  so  astonished  at 
his  daughter's  outburst,  that  he  sat  for  some  mo- 
ments unable  to  make  any  reply.  Poor  Lucy 
took  advantage  of  the  interval  of  silence,  and 
darted  from  the  room  to  hide  her  head  in  Miss 
Thrupp's  stern,  but  not  unsympathising,  bosom. 

"Not  merely  a  folly,  but  a  crime!"  repeated 
Sir  Goodwin,  mechanically,  looking  up  with  a 
scared  expression,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone. 
u  YThat  does  this  mean "?  He  is  a  lawyer,  and 
would  probably  use  the  word  l crime'  in  a  legal 
sense.  Great  God !  is  the  cup  of  happiness 
which  I  hold  in  my  very  hand  to  be  dashed  from 
my  lips  !  " 

Shortly  after,  as  Sir  Goodwin's  carriage  was 
conveying  its  owner  to  his  counting-house,  and 
had  just  turned  from  Great  Russell-street  into 
Bloomsbury-square,  its  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  voice  of  an  equestrian  calling  authoritatively 
on  the  coachman  to  stop. 

u  Highway  robbery  in  broad  daylight ! "  ex- 
claimed the  horseman,  speaking  with  a  dandified 
lisp.  "My  dear  beau-pere"  he  said,  raising  his 
riding-cap,  u  I  recognised  your  gallant  greys  across 
the  square,  though  I  could  only  see  the  tips  of  their 
ears  through  the  trees." 

"  Why,  Frederick,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  what 
brings  you  to  town  in  this  fashion  ?  Bespattered 
with  mud  from  head  to  foot  I  see.  I  presume  it 
is  Canterbury  custom,  and  you  are  taking  a  leaf 
out  of  old  Sheldrick's  book." 

Here  Sir  Goodwin  acknowledged  Mr.  Purkess's 
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respectful  salute,  as  that  dignitary  sat  on  his  horse 
and  concealed  his  physical  agony  under  a  polite 
grin,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Bishop 
of  Autun. 

"  Well,  Sir  Goodwin,  my  post-chariot  was  out  of 
repair,  and  I  abhor  public  coaches.  I  once  sat 
between  a  fat  woman,  who  fed  two  babies  on 
liquorice-drops,  and  a  deaf  man,  who  whiled 
away  the  time  by  reciting  Dr.  Young's  '  Xioht 
Thoughts,'  during  the  entire  journey.  I  almost 
died  of  the  infliction.  So  started  on  horseback, 
and  should  have  reached  London  last  night, 
but  compassion  for  the  state  of  Purkess' s  nether 
integument  led  me  to  pass  the  night  at  Dartford. 
I  have  come  up,"  added  Starlinghurst,  dropping 
his  affected  manner,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  earnest 
tone,  "  to  converse  with  you,  my  dear  father. 
Where  shall  the  palaver  take  place  ?  " 

"in  the  City,"  replied  Sir  Goodwin.  "This  is 
a  busy  day  with  me,  and  I  am  already  late.  Give 
your  horse  to  Purkess,  and  jump  into  the  car- 
riage." 

Mr.  Purkess  led  his  master's  horse  round  to  the 
mews,  and  then  descended  from  his  own  with  a 
heartfelt  sigh  of  relief. 

"And  now,"  said  Sir  Goodwin,  "in  the  first 
place,  how  is  Floretta  ?  " 

"  She  is  very  well.  She  would  have  accompanied 
me  but  for  the  accident  to  the  post-chariot." 

"  You  continue  to  like  Bingstone  Lodge  ?  " 

"Yes.  Floretta  complains  sometimes  of  the 
dulness,  but  she  amuses  herself  with  riding  about 
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the  country.  She  is  a  capital  horsewoman,  Sir 
Goodwin,  and  does  credit  to  her  education." 

u  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it/'  replied  the  Baronet, 
drily. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  father,  with  regard  to  the 
business  which  lias  brought  me  up  to  London " 

u  In  the  counting-house,  Frederick,  in  the  count- 
ing-house," said  the  old  gentleman,  hastily.  "I 
never  discuss  matters  of  importance  (and  I  pre- 
sume it  is  a  matter  of  importance  which  has 
induced  you  to  ride  all  the  way  from  Canterbury) 
in  a  carnage.  The  rattling  and  jolting  cause  me 
to  lose  the  thread  of  the  discourse.  Let  us  discuss 
some  trivial  subject — politics,  for  instance." 

"  Hear,  hear  the  honourable  member  for  Stone- 
henge ! "  said  Starlinghurst,  with  a  laugh.  u  But 
is  there  anything  stirring,  sir  ]  for  down  at  Ring- 
stone  I  am  so  occupied  with  horses  that  I  hear  no 
public  news." 

"  There  is  a  notion  afloat  in  the  City  that  the 
Jacobins  are  about  to  give  us  some  more  trouble, 
especially  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed." 

"Indeed!  Scotland  has  always  been  a  hotbed 
of  sedition." 

u  Such  is  the  rumour,  and  trade  is  consecuiently 
unfavourably  affected.  Come,  here  we  are  at  my 
office-door,  and  there  is  Foskett' s  carefully-pow- 
dered poll  (he  pays  the  tax  like  a  true  loyalist) 
brimful  of  City  intelligence." 

Mr.  Foskett  received  his  employer  and  his  em- 
ployer's son-in-law  with  a  formal  bow. 

"  Well,  Foskett,  how  are  things  this  morning  ? 
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"  Flat,  Sir  Goodwin ;  flat  as  a  field  of  canes  after 
a  hurricane.  Everything  has  a  downward  ten- 
dency: funds,  lottery-tickets,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  West  India  produce,  are  all  depressed." 

"  What  is  the  reason  of  it,  Mr.  Foskett  ?  "  asked 
Starlinghurst. 

"  Entirely  owing,  sir,  to  these  confounded  Jaco- 
binical plots.  Then  there's  this  great  meeting  to 
come  off  in  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  instant,  and  a  rumpus  expected  when  the 
King  goes  to  open  Parliament  on  the  twenty- 
ninth.  Stormy  times,  sir,  stormy  times,"  quoth 
the  old  clerk,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Shall  I  bring 
you  the  commercial  letters,  Sir  Goodwin  1  There 
is  a  mail  in  from  Bridgetown.  News  good.  Sugar 
advancing,  and  our  agent  writes  word  that  he  has 
secured  one  of  the  healthiest  lots  of  young  negroes 
he  ever  clapped  eyes  on." 

"Not  just  now,  Foskett,"  replied  the  Baronet. 
"  I  first  want  a  little  conversation  with  my  son-in- 
law." 

"  By  the  way,  Sir  Goodwin,"  said  the  old  clerk, 
"  a  person  has  been  here  this  morning  wishing  to 
see  you  on  particular  business." 

"Who  was  that?" 

"  He  wouldn't  leave  his  name.  I  suspect  an  old 
West  Indian.  Dried  up  with  solar  heat  and  san- 
garee,  like  me,  he !  he  !  he  !  Quite  an  old  gentle- 
man. He  carried  a  green  umbrella.  Will  call 
again  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

Sir    Goodwin's    countenance     changed    colour 
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slightly.  "Very  well,  Foskett;  when  he  comes, 
show  hun  into  ray  private  room.  For  the  present, 
don't  let  us  be  disturbed." 

"  Old  Foskett  is  such  a  chatterbox  there  is  no 
getting  rid  of  him,"  observed  the  Baronet,  when  he 
and  his  son-in-law  were  seated  alone  together. 
"  Now  then,  Frederick,  I  am  all  attention ;  let  us 
hear  your  business." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Sir  Goodwin,  I  left  Flo- 
retta  purposely  at  home.  The  accident  to  the 
post-chariot  was  intentional.  I  have  not  thought 
it  advisable,  under  the  circumstances,  to  acquaint 
her  with  your  intended  marriage,  and  it  is  concern- 
ing that  that  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you." 

"What  about  that?"  exclaimed  the  Baronet, 
petulantly.  u  I  have  proposed  to  Mrs.  Norland ; 
she  has  accepted  me.  \Yhat  business  is  it  of  other 
people's  ?  Surely  you,  Frederick,  are  not  going 
to  join  with  Miss  Thrupp  and  Lucv  in  thwarting 
me ! " 

"By  no  means,  Sir  Goodwin.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  to  see  a  woman 
whom  I  once  loved  so  fondly,  and  who,  but  for  my 
hard-hearted  father's  conduct,  would  have  been 
my  wife — to  see  this  woman  well  married.  I  came 
to  advise  you  to  do  the  deed  speedily ;  to  suffer  no 
unnecessary  delay  to  hinder  the  wedding." 

"My  dear  Frederick,  no  one  can  be  more 
anxious  for  the  ceremony  which  will  unite  us  in- 
dissolubly  than  I  am,  but  custom  requires  a  cer- 
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tain  decency  to  be  observed.  Harriet  lias  but 
recently  heard  of  her  husband's  death." 

"  Well,  Sir  Goodwin,  it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate 
to  you  ;  still,  I  recommend  you  to  marry  speedily." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  thus  ?  Are  you  possessed 
of  some  secret  which " 

"  I  know  no  secret,  sir." 

"  Frederick ! "  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  speaking 
with  tremulous  earnestness,  u  I  ask  you,  as  the 
husband  of  my  daughter,  have  you  any  reason 
to  believe  that  all  is  not  right?  Do  you  har- 
bour any  suspicion  that  —  that  Major  Norland 
is— ^1" 

"  I  harbour  none,  sir ;  but  there  are  those  who 
do.  And,  therefore,  I  advise  you  to  stop  their 
mouths  by  immediate  marriage." 

"  Surely,  Frederick,  you  consider  the  evidence 
of  the  Major's  death  conclusive  ?  " 

u  I,  Sir  Goodwin,  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it ; 
but  it  seems  that  others  are  not.  Their  reasons 
for  dissatisfaction  are,  as  I  firmly  believe,  utterly 
frivolous  and  baseless.  Transform  Mrs.  Norland 
— whose  romantic  career  the  censorious  world  of 
gossip  naturally  regards  with  suspicion — transform 
her  into  Lady  Anerley,  and  these  absurd  fancies 
will  vanish  away." 

"  Frederick,  I  will  take  your  advice,  and  delay 
no  longer.  I  will  at  once  address  a  letter  to  Sir 
John  Halstead,  and  ask  him  to  communicate 
with  Harriet.  She  will  listen  to  his  pleading,  even 
sooner  than  to  mine.     I  will  entreat  him  to  use  all 
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his  powers  of  persuasion  to  hurry  on  the  clay  of 
marriage." 

a  Very  well,  my  dear  father,  then  I  need  say  no 
more.  I  won't  detain  you  any  longer  from  the 
flowery  paths  of  commerce.  I  will  return  to  Bed- 
ford-square, change  my  muddy  garments,  and  pay 
my  respects  to  Miss  Lucy." 

"  Don't  say  a  word  to  her  if  you  can  avoid  it  on 
the  subject  of  Harriet  Norland.  She  and  Miss 
Thrupp  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  her 
whole  career." 

"  Are  they?  That  is  unlucky.  Floret ta  knows 
nothing  at  present." 

"  Yes,  that  meddling  Jacobin,  Arthur  Taswell, 
has  informed  them  of  it.  What  is  more,  he  is  now 
in  London." 

u  Ah  !  I  heard  from  old  Sheldrick,  on  whom  I 
called  as  I  passed  through  Canterbury,  that  his 
clerk  had  taken  a  fortnight's  holiday.  So  he  has 
come  here,  has  he  ?  " 

Sir  Goodwin  nodded  assent. 

Starlinghurst  reflected  for  a  moment.  "  My  dear 
father,"  he  said,  "  do  not  forget  my  advice.  Marry 
at  once.  I  shall  see  you  in  the  evening ;  till  then, 
good-bye." 

u  I  feel  convinced,"  murmured  the  young  squire 
as  he  quitted  the  office,  "that  master  Taswell's 
visit  to  London  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
mysterious  warning  conveyed  to  me  by  Serafma. 
He  must  have  discovered  something.  What  has 
he  discovered  ?  That  I  cannot  unravel.  The  evi- 
*2 
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dence  of  Norland's  death  is  perfectly  clear.  I 
know  the  fellow's  handwriting  well,  and  therefore 
I  can  swear  to  his  last  will  and  testament.  Hollo ! 
here  comes  the  old  withered  West  Indian  with  his 
green  umbrella,  whom  Foskett  spoke  of.  I  noticed 
that  my  respected  father-in-law  winced  when  that 
innocent  article  was  mentioned.  There  must  be  a 
Barbadian  mystery  about  this  umbrella.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  is." 

As  soon  as  the  elderly  gentleman  was  safely 
closeted  with  Sir  Goodwin,  Starlinghurst  re-entered 
the  office,  and  called  Mr.  Foskett  aside. 

"  Who  is  that  shabby  old  anatomy,  Mr.  Fos- 
kett?" he  asked. 

"  I  have  no  notion,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Foskett, 
who  treated  Starlinghurst  with  great  respect,  as  a 
person  who  in  default  of  male  issue  on  Sir  Good- 
win's part,  might  some  day  succeed  to  the  business. 
u  I  have  no  notion,  sir.  He  is  not  a  Barbadoes 
man ;  I  know  everybody  in  that  island.  I  should 
judge,  sir,  by  the  cut  of  his  gaiters,  he  is  a  Jamaica 
man.  His  hand  shakes  like  a  leaf.  He  is  most 
probably  a  discharged  manager,  broken  down  by 
drinking  new  rum,  who  has  come  to  beg  a  trifle 
from  Sir  Goodwin." 

"  Would  you  object,  Mr.  Foskett,  when  he  quits 
the  counting-house,  to  send  one  of  your  clerks  after 
him  to  see  where  he  goes  to,  and  let  me  know  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  a  commercial  proceeding  to 
dog  our  customers  about  the  streets." 
"  Then  you  think  he  is  a  customer  ?  " 
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"He  may  be  worth  a  plum,"  replied  the  old 
clerk.  "  Clothes  go  for  nothing  in  the  City  of 
London.  Look  at  old  Jemmy  Taylor,  the  miser. 
He  was  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
looked  such  an  object  of  charity  that  two  ladies  in 
Lothbury  gave  him  sixpence  to  buy  a  steak  with. 
But  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Starlinghurst,  that  this 
man  is  a  person  of  wealth.  In  my  opinion,  he  is 
an  old  drunkard." 

u  Well,  never  mind,  Mr.  Foskett.  It  would 
have  obliged  me,  but  never  mind.    Good  morning." 

Mr.  Foskett  pondered  awhile  after  Mr.  Starling- 
hurst's  departure.  "That  young  man,"  he  said, 
u  may  one  of  these  days  be  in  the  business,  seated 
in  Sir  Goodwin's  chair.  It  will  not  answer  to  dis- 
oblige him.  His  curiosity  shall  be  gratified.  Be- 
sides, I  feel  a  little  curious  myself.  To  the  best  of 
my  belief  this  queer  old  fellow  has  been  here  once 
before.  Had  he  been  an  entire  stranger,  Sir  Good- 
win would  not  have  ordered  him  to  be  shown  into 
his  private  room.  I  will  pop  on  my  hat  when  he 
comes  out,  and  follow  him  myself.  What  with 
Jacobin  plots,  and  Sir  Goodwin's  marriage  with 
this  charming  widow,  there  are  all  sorts  of  mysteries 
about.  This  man  may  be  an  emissary  of  sedition. 
I  always  suspect  men  who  wear  coloured  spectacles 
in  the  streets.  It  may  be  weak  eyes,  but  it  may 
also  be  a  scheme  for  hiding  then  faces." 

While  these  reflections  were  passing  through 
Mr.  Foskett' s  brain,  Sir  Goodwin  sate  confronting 
his  mysterious  visitor. 

"Well?"  he  said  at  length,   after  impatiently 
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waiting  for  the  old  man,  who  stood  leaning  on  his 
green  umbrella,  to  break  silence. 

u  Your  honour  wishes  to  know  why  I  have 
troubled  you  with  a  visit  ?  "  demanded  the  other. 

"  I  do." 

"  Merely  to  know  if  you  could  oblige  me  with 
the  cash." 

u  What !  Before  I  am  married  ?  You  forget 
our  agreement.  As  soon  as  I  place  the  ring  on 
Mrs.  Norland's  finger,  and  make  her  my  wife,  you 
shall  receive  the  five  thousand  pounds  I  promised 
you.     But  not  before." 

"  I  have  been  at  great  trouble  and  expense  col- 
lecting the  required  evidence,  your  honour.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  evidence  has  been  pronounced  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  Could  you  not  favour  me  with 
the  money  now  %  " 

"  Do  you  suppose,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Goodwin,  that 
I  am  like  those  characters  on  the  stage,  who  keep 
purses  of  gold  containing  fabulous  sums  in  their 
pockets  ?  The  withdrawal  of  five  thousand  pounds 
from  a  merchant's  business  without  notice  is  a 
serious  matter.  I  must  request  you  to  wait  until  I 
am  married." 

"  How  soon  will  that  be  ?  " 

"  Very  shortly,  I  trust.  You  will  see  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  public  prints.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  I  will  pay  you." 

"  I  must  have  something  on  account,  your 
honour." 

"  No,  sir,  I  abide  by  the  original  contract.  Until 
the  proper  time  arrives,  I  will  not  pay  a  shilling." 
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Sir  Goodwin  touched  the  hand-bell,  and  bade  a 
clerk  show  the  gentleman  out.  Muttering  a  hearty 
cruse  of  anger  and  disappointment,  the  visitor  took 
his  departure,  followed,  after  the  interval  of  a  few 
seconds,  by  cautious  Mr.  Foskett. 

u  Confound  the  old  scoundrel's  impudence !  "  said 
the  Baronet,  drawing  a  breath  of  relief.  "  Yester- 
day I  might  have  paid  him  the  money.  To-day, 
Lucy's  quotation  from  Taswell,  and  Starlinghurst's 
anxious  advice,  have  alarmed  me — I  know  not 
what  to  think.  There  is  villany  somewhere.  Oh ! 
Harriet,  I  must  truly  love  thee,  for  this  marriage 
will  prove  a  costly  affair.  After  paying  the  two 
girls  their  portions,  and  rewarding  this  ingenious 
old  lawyer,  I  shall  be  twenty-three  thousand  pounds 
out  of  pocket ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ALONE   AT   THE    GRANGE. 


Autumn  visited  Nettlestead  Grange  as  well  as 
other  places,  and  was  busily  employed  in  clothing 
the  woodland  trees  in  robes  of  brown  and  orange, 
before  winter  came  and  stripped  them  naked.  Sir 
John  Halstead's  hospitable  mansion  was  nearly  de- 
serted ;  and  the  Primitive  Christian  Brotherhood, 
who  sate  down  every  day  to  breakfast  and  dinner, 
had  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  snug  family 
party.  The  kindly  baronet  had  gone  up  to  Lon- 
don to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  Parliament.  His 
trunks  were  stuffed  with  precis  of  correspondence, 
notices  of  motion,  and  various  memoranda  bearing 
on  Indian  affairs,  all  carefully  copied  out  in  Mrs. 
Norland's  elegant  handwriting.  Surely  if  honour- 
able members  knew  what  pretty  fingers  had  pre- 
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pared  those  portentous  rolls  of  paper,  they  would 
„allow  Sir  John  to  harangue  them  unchecked,  nor 
be  so  cruel  as  to  move  that  the  House  be  counted. 
The  philanthropic  gentlemen  who  usually  made 
Nettlestead  Grange  their  autumnal  resting-place, 
and  discussed  the  wrongs  of  the  negro,  or  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  convict,  beneath  Sir  John's  favourite 
plane-tree,  had  all  taken  wing  for  the  metropolis. 
Edward  Ellerby,  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  had  also 
gone  thither  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever,  in  anticipation  of  the  closely- ap- 
proaching millennium,  but  especially  to  confer  with 
Mrs.  Sarah  Eyre,  an  inspired  woman  who  had 
appeared,  dreaming  dreams,  and  seeing  visions  in- 
numerable. Serafina  had  also  gone  to  London, 
seated  in  the  dickey  of  Sir  John's  carriage.  Her 
object  in  visiting  the  great  Babylon  was  of  a  more 
practical  and  sublunary  character  than  that  of  Mr. 
Ellerby.  Penetrated  with  a  fervent  desire  to  adorn 
her  lovely  mistress  as  becomingly  as  possible  for 
the  coming  nuptial  sacrifice,  she  had,  with  Sir 
John's  approbation,  planned  a  grand  shopping 
tour,  extending  from  Xew  Bond-street  to  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  City.  Sir  John  wished  Mrs. 
Norland  to  accompany  him  to  London,  but  she  de- 
clined the  offer,  though  with  many  expressions  of 
gratitude.  She  preferred,  she  said,  to  spend  the 
last  days  of  her  widowhood  as  quietly  as  possible. 
So  she,  the  three  copper-coloured  children,  and  the 
inferior  servants,  were  left  all  to  themselves  in  the 
comfortable  old  mansion. 
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Harriet  Norland  was  sitting  in  the  bow- window 
of  Sir  John  Halstead's  study,  apparently  gazing  on 
the  autumnal  landscape  before  her.  But  the  in- 
tensely earnest  expression  of  those  deep  blue  eyes 
was  evidently  directed  to  something  beyond  the 
belt  of  forest  trees  which  bounded  the  horizon. 
She  was  looking  back  into  the  deeply-regretted  mis- 
spent Past ;  she  was  looking  forward  into  the  dim 
uncertain  Future,  and  fervently  beseeching  God 
to  guide  her  aright  in  the  new  career  upon  which 
she  was  about  to  enter. 

"  For  the  fourth  time,"  she  thought,  "  I  am 
about  to  make  trial  of  man's'  affection.  Yf  ill  the 
issue  be  prosperous  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  think  self- 
ishly of  my  own  happiness — will  others  be  happy 
also  !  Hitherto  my  love  has  acted  like  a  blight. 
William  Lancefield  fled,  broken-hearted  and  des- 
perate ;  I  pray  that  he  may  have  abandoned  the 
stormy  and  dangerous  whirlpool  of  politics.  He  is 
reported  to  have  returned  to  America ;  I  hope  it  is 
so.  I  trust  I  have  conquered  the  intense  fondness  I 
entertained  for  Frederick  Starlinghurst ;  now  that 
he  is  the  husband  of  another  woman,  to  love  him 
would  be  criminal.  But  I  cannot  regard  him  with 
indifference;  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  could  do 
so,  but  I  find  it  is  impossible.  As  for  my  poor 
husband,  the  death-stroke  of  that  fatal  axe  in  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  has  cut  down  for  ever  all 
the  miserable  weeds  of  jealousy  and  recrimination 
which  sprang  up  around  our  marriage  altar.  Surely, 
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now  that  he  is  dead,  I  can  freely  and  frankly 
forgive  him.  Lastly,  comes  Sir  Goodwin.  Do  I 
love  him  !  We  cannot  feel  indifferent  to  those 
who  are  passionately  fond  of  us;  but  I  am  un- 
able to  love  him  as  I  loved  Frederick.  The  tree 
that  once  bore  such  abundant  fruit  will  blossom 
but  scantily  a  second  time.  But  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  him  all  the  respect  and  affection  which  it 
is  in  my  power  to  bestow." 

Ceasing  her  soliloquy,  during  winch  she  had 
bent  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  she  again  looked 
out  of  window,  watching  the  withered  leaves  which 
were  falling  thickly  on  the  lawn.  The  autumnal 
aspect  of  nature  was  more  in  unison  with  her  spirits 
than  would  have  been  the  joyous  bursting  forth  of 
vernal  greenery.  u  Pray  God,"  she  thought.  "  that 
all  my  remaining  hopes  may  not  fall  as  those  leaves 
do !  Utter  barrenness  and  desolation  will  then  be 
my  lot." 

Serafina's  three  children  were  on  the  lawn, 
putting  the  lessons  afforded  by  autumn  to  a  more 
practical  use.  The  elder  boys  had  heard  their  old 
nurse  recite  the  ballad  of  "the  Children  in  the 
Wood,"  and  Clive  was  now  busily  engaged  in  bury- 
ing TV  arren  Hastings  (whose  plump  tawny  legs  were 
kicking  in  ecstasies  of  mirth)  under  a  tumulus  of 
decaying  foliage.  Plassey,  who  enacted  the  wicked 
uncle,  was  supposed  to  be  surveying  the  scene  in 
the  background,  and  switched  his  frock  viciously 
with  a  whip  to  express  his  pleasure.     Presently  he 
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uttered  a  shout  of  unaffected  surprise  (evidently  in 
his  own  character  of  Plassey  Chigwood),  and  scam- 
pered away  towards  the  stables. 

"  Perhaps  he  sees  my  father,"  said  Mrs.  Nor- 
land ;  "  he  wrote  that  he  would  come  when  all  the 
company  were  away,  for  one  last  interview,  before 
I  changed  my  name." 

She  raised  the  sash  of  the  window,  and  saw  Mr. 
Petworth  coming  towards  the  house.  She  beckoned 
to  him;  he  crossed  the  grass-plot,  and,  climbing 
nimbly  over  the  sill,  entered  the  study. 

After  kissing  his  daughter's  fair  cheek,  he  said, 
taking  her  hand,  "  Well,  Harry,  I've  come  to  have 
the  last  look  at  thee  before  thou  art  turned  into 
Lady  Anerley.  How  dost  thou  feel,  my  lass? 
Canst  believe  in  the  good  fortune  ?" 

"  Scarcely,"  replied  Mrs.  Norland,  with  a  faint 
smile.  "  It  may  be  my  foolish  fancy,  but  I  some- 
times have  a  presentiment  that  the  marriage  will 
never  take  place." 

"  Tut,  nonsense ;  this  is  a  fit  of  the  vapours. 
Thou  livest  in  too  much  luxury  and  idleness  here. 
The  Snodland  wigwam,  with  my  old  pots  and  pans 
to  scour,  would  set  thee  up  again;  eh,  Harry?" 

"  Where  are  the  dogs,  father  f " 

"  Tied  up  in  the  stable-yard.  Hark,  you  may 
hear  them  barking  now.  I  have  something  to  tell 
thee.  Don't  be  afeard,  I've  got  a  job  for  thee; 
such  as  women  like." 

"  Speak,  father !     What  is  the  matter?" 
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"Lawk,  how  nervous  and  fluttering  we've  grown/' 
said  the  old  man,  sarcastically.  "  Well,  I  suppose 
'tis  modish  for  baronets'  laches  to  have  nerves  and 
vapours,  and  such  like.  My  old  setter,  Abraham, 
has  been  misbehaving  himself." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Mrs.  Norland,  forcing  a 
laugh. 

"  All,  child !  Yes,  and  enough  too.  I  bade  the 
stable-folks  keep  silence  till  I  had  broken  it  to 
thee.  Thou  shalt  hear  :  I"  was  taking  my  dinner 
(for  I  don't  want  to  be  beholden  for  a  meal  to  Sir 
John  Halstead)  in  a  clump  of  underwood,  and 
fancying  I  was  camping  out  at  Saratoga  Springs  ; 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  master  Abraham  set  up  a 
barking,  and  frighted  a  pretty  young  lady  off  her 
horse." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"  They  are  bringing  her  up  from  the  stable." 
"  Is  she  much  hurt  ?"" 

"  Her  ancle  is  sprained,  but  I  judge,  Harry," 
said  Mr.  Petworth,  gravely,  "  her  heart  is  sprained 
as  well.     Not  by  the  fall,  that  was  a  trifle,  but  by 
something  I  accidentally  told  her." 
"  What  have  you  told  her  P 
"  Why,  Harry,  thou  must  understand  from  living 
so  much  alone  and  talking  to  nobody  but  the  doo-s, 
my  tongue  at  times  longs  for  a  bit  of  recreation, 
and,  if  I  meet  a  person  I  like  (which  is  but  seldom), 
runs  on  like  a  water-wheel.    Xow,  this  young  lady 
took  my  fancy,  and  as  I  was  binding  up  her  pretty 
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foot,  I  fell  a-thinking  of  ten  years  ago,  when  some- 
body whom  thou  knowest  did  the  same  favour 
for  me." 

"  Alas !  I  remember  it  but  too  well.  Go  on, 
father,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norland,  eagerly.  "Tell 
me  who  this  lady  is,  and  what  disclosure  it  was 
that  shocked  her  so  much." 

"  'Tis  quickly  told,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  I 
spoke  by  chance  of  Frederick  Starlinghurst ;  she 
is  his  wife." 

u  You  told  her  my  story  ?  " 
"  Unwittingly  I  did." 

"  Then  of  course  she  was  before  ignorant  of  it, 
or  she  would  not  have  been  so  affected.  Hus- 
bands seldom  confide  to  their  wives  such  matters 
as  these.  Oh!  father,  do  you  know  that  if  Sir 
Goodwin  marries  me,  this  poor  girl  will  become 
my  daughter?" 

"  I  do.  But  come,  cheer  up,  Harry ;  the  deed 
is  done,  and  cannot  be  helped  now.  I  said  I  had 
a  woman's  job  for  thee.  'Tis*  to  soothe  and  nurse 
this  young  lady." 

"  I,  father  ?  She  will  shrink  with  horror  from 
my  touch ;  she  will  regard  my  very  approach  as 
contamination." 

"  Nonsense,  child.  Besides,  she  is  in  a  swoon 
now,  and  I  poured  an  opiate  draught  between  her 
lips,  which  will  make  her  sleep  for  some  hours.  Do 
you  take  your  station  by  her  bedside,  and  when 
she  awakes,  speak  cheerfully  to  her,  and  tell  her 
by  degrees  the  whole  truth  of  the  story.     If  ever 
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thou  art  to  wed  Sir  Goodwin,  it  must  come  out 
sooner  or  later,  and  if  she  knows  the  truth,  she 
will  think  less  harshly  of  her  husband  and  of 
thee." 

"  She  will  pardon  him,"  observed  Mrs.  Norland, 
u  but  she  will  never  forgive  me.  I  know  too  well 
the  stem  morality  of  my  sex.  So  this  secret,  which 
I  fondly  hoped  to  conceal,  has  been  discovered ! 
I  trusted  that  no  one  but  Sir  Goodwin,  to  whom  I 
frankly  disclosed  it,  in  hopes  at  that  time  that  he 
would  cease  from  his  attentions  and  compel  Fre- 
derick Starlinghurst  to  marry  me — I  trusted  that 
no  one  but  he  knew  it.  Yes,  another  man  knew 
it.  Mr.  Taswell  learnt  it  when  in  prison  from  the 
lips  of  William  Lancefield.  Father,  I  will  do  your 
bidding;  I  will  see  to  this  poor  girl.  Heavens! 
to  think  that  ere  long  she  may  be  my  step- 
daughter!" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SIGN  OR     FLACCOLO. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Fate  hanging 
over  my  premises  in  the  court,"  said  Mr.  Gat- 
trell  to  himself,  as  he  took  his  usual  afternoon's 
stroll  towards  the  West-end,  to  hear  the  news  at 
Debrett's  shop,  where  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Holcroft, 
and  a  number  of  other  literary  and  political  cele- 
brities were  wont  to  call.  "  Chigwood  turned  out 
a  deceitful  scoundrel,  and  now  I  begin  to  fear 
whether  this  Saint  Brick  be  not  after  all  a  Jacobin 
in  disguise.  Ridgett  tells  me  he  has  watched  the 
house  closely,  and  the  queer  characters  he  has  seen 
go  in  and  out  of  my  old  shop,  is  beyond  belief. 
Heigh-ho ! " 

The  ex-perruquier  uttered  a  profound  sigh,  and 
stopped  with  an  air  of  abstraction  before  a  playbill 
which  hung  in  a  window  near  Temple  Bar.  There 
was  something  unusually  interesting   in   the   an- 
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nouncement,  for  Mr.  Gattrell  deliberately  drew  his 

spectacles  from  his  pocket,  fixed  them  on  his  nose, 

and  perused  the  bill  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  I'll  go  there  to-night/'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  and  let  Mrs.  G.  take  her  tea  alone.  It'll  relax 
my  mind." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  accordingly,  he 
made  his  entry  into  Handy' s  New  Circus,  Lyceum, 
Strand,  and  witnessed  a  number  of  interesting  per- 
formances. First  came  a  drama  in  three  acts,  en- 
titled "  The  Days  of  Diocletian ;  or,  the  Brown 
Bear  of  the  Alps."  The  plot  was  in  some  measure 
plagiarised  from  the  story  of  Androcles  and  the 
Lion,  as  will  appear  by  a  short  account  of  it  : 

Ernest  (Signor  Flaccolo),  a  Swiss  peasant,  clad 
in  the  well-known  costume  of  the  third  century, 
namely,  a  tight  green  coat,  buckskin  breeches  and 
boots,  is  hunting  the  chamois  in  his  native  moun- 
tains. Suddenly,  he  is  overwhelmed  by  an  ava- 
lanche, and  hurled  over  a  precipice.  On  recover- 
ing his  senses,  he  finds  himself  imprisoned  in  a 
chamber  of  snow  in  company  with  a  bear,  who  has 
been  involved  in  the  same  catastrophe  as  himself. 
Terror  has  tamed  the  bear,  he  obeys  Ernest's  com- 
mands, scoops  a  passage  through  the  snow,  and 
returns  with  a  dead  chamois  in  his  paws.  After 
satisfying  their  hunger,  Ernest  and  the  bear  make 
their  exit  through  this  aperture. 

In  the  second  act,  Ernest  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Lucretia  (Signora  Mobbini),  but  needing 
money  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  cottage, 
VOL.  ill.  N 
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resolves  on  selling  the  bear,  who  has  become  the 
plavmate  of  the  family.  The  distress  of  the  bear 
on  hearing  this  intelligence  forms  a  harrowing 
spectacle.  The  scene  then  changes  to  Rome, 
where  Marco,  the  bear,  dances  a  minuet  before  the 
Emperor  Diocletian,  delighting  his  majesty  so 
much  that  he  at  once  purchases  him  for  a  talent 
of  gold. 

In  act  the  thud,  the  spectator  is  introduced  to 
Caracalla  (Signor  Mobbini),  not  the  emperor  of 
that  name,  but  the  keeper  of  the  imperial  mena- 
gerie, a  truculent-looking  personage,  who  is  dis- 
covered instructing  Marco  in  deeds  of  ferocity. 
The  scene  changes  to  the  gladiatorial  arena ;  Lu- 
cretia,  who  has  become  a  Christian,  stands  in  the 
midst,  prepared  for  death.  The  cage  is  opened, 
Marco  springs  forth  with  a  terrific  growl;  he  is 
about  to  devour  her,  when  Ernest  (elegantly  at- 
tired) springs  from  the  dress  boxes  of  the  Coliseum, 
holds  up  his  finger,  and  the  bear  instantly  crouches 
at  his  feet.  Diocletian  at  this  juncture  does  every- 
thing that  a  monarch  should  do.  He  releases  Lu- 
cretia  instantly,  presents  Ernest  with  the  Duchy  of 
Savoy,  restores  the  bear  to  his  former  master,  and 
sends  the  happy  couple  home  to  Switzerland,  with 
a  grand  procession,  wherein  two  zebras  play  a  con- 
spicuous part. 

The  remainder  of  the  entertainments  consisted 
of  the  performances  of  Polander,  the  celebrated 
equilibrist,  with  chairs,  candlesticks,  and  ladders ; 
Signor  Mobbini's  egg-hornpipe  (blindfolded)  over 
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twelve  eggs,  and  his  broad-sword  evolutions,  dis- 
playing every  guard,  cut,  and  thrust,  as  universally 
practised  by  the  light  troops,  on  his  South  African 
zebra,  Munibo. 

Air.  Gattrell,  fearing  that  a  domestic  storm 
might  be  brewing  in  Bunhill-row,  quitted  the  play- 
house just  as  Master  Ackerill,  the  Child  of  Pro- 
mise, aged  seven  years,  was  about  to  ride  with  his 
head  in  a  pint -pot.  The  old  gentleman  went  round 
to  the  stage-door,  and  asked  to  see  Signor  Flaccolo. 
After  some  delay,  the  Italian  youth  made  his  ap- 
pearance, dressed  in  the  character  of  Mercury. 

"  Yat  you  vant,  mister  ? "  he  demanded,  in  broken 
English. 

"Bildad!"  exclaimed  Air.  Gattrell,  stretching 
out  his  arms  paternally,  "  I  thought  I  wasn't  mis- 
taken ;  I  knew  it  was  you.  Don't  be  afeard.  I 
forgive  you.  I  know  you  was  young,  and  led  away 
by  other-." 

"  How  did  you  recognise  me,  Mr.  Gattrell  ? " 
asked  Bildad. 

"  By  your  mouth,  my  boy ;  you'll  excuse  me, 
but  you've  got  a  whopping  big  mouth.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  particularly,  but  I  can't  stop  a  minute 
now.  Can  you  come  to-morrow  to  the  Light 
Horseman,  opposite  the  old  shop,  at  noon  V 

u  Mr.  Gattrell,  I  will  be  there.  Good  night, 
sir,"  said  Bildad,  respectfully. 

On  the  following  day,  Bildad  was  true  to  his 
appointment,  and  presented  himself  at  the  Light 
Horseman  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely.  He  looked 
n2 
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less  resplendent  than  on  the  previous  evening, 
being  attired  in  a  shabby  brown  coat,  several  sizes 
too  large  for  him,  a  pair  of  worn  leather  breeches, 
and  dilapidated  boots.  He  was  accompanied  by 
another  gentleman,  tall,  thin,  and  keen-looking. 

"  My  pardner,"  said  Bildad,  with  a  graceful 
wave  of  his  hand,  "  Signor  Mobbini." 

"Indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Gattrell,  nodding.  "Dear, 
how  stage  dress  does  alter  a  man.  I  shouldn't  have 
known  you,  sir.  I  ought  to  know  something  about 
stage  business,  too,  for  I  was  wig-maker  to  '  The 
Garden,'  for  two  seasons  running,  many  years  back. 
What  will  you  take,  sir?  " 

"  A  mug  o'  mild  ale  with  a  dash  of  gin  in  it,  is 
my  drink  at  this  time  of  day,"  said  Signor  Mobbini, 
gravely  regarding  the  clock. 

"You  ain't  really  and  truly  a  foreigner?"  asked 
Mr.  Gattrell,  when  the  company  were  respectively 
provided  with  their  liquors. 

"  No,"  said  the  signor,  with  a  short  laugh.  "  I 
were  born  at  Tottenham.  But  the  public  will  have 
foreigneering  names,  so  we  accommodates  them 
according-ly." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  commenced  Mr.  Gattrell, 
"as  I  said  last  night,  I  bear  no  ill-will  against 
Bildad  here.  He  was  seduced  from  his  dooty  by 
an  older  and  cunninger  person  than  himself.  I 
want  to  know,  Bildad,  where  that  older  and  cun- 
ninger person  now  is  ?  " 

"  Name  o'  Chigwoocl?"  grinned  Mr.  Mobbs. 

"Ah!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "that's  the 
scoundrel's  name." 
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"  Him  and  me  was  in  Co.  together  for  a  good 
bit,"  responded  Mr.  Mobbs  ;  "  but  we  parted  at 
Canterbury.  That  brown  bear  as  you  see  last 
night  performing  like  a  Christian  actor,  was  one  of 
them  couple  over  in  yonder  shop.  I've  made  that 
bear  what  he  is.  In  Chigwood's  hands  he  was  a 
miserable  impostor,  painted  blue.  The  public 
wouldn't  stand  the  blue  paint.  They  know'd  it  was 
all  gammon,  so  I  washed  him,  and  edicated  him, 
and  there  he  is,  the  Star,  though  I  say  it  as 
shouldn't,  of  Handy's  company."' 

"  And  what  has  become  of  Chigwood  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Gattrell,  striving  to  recal  Mr.  Mobbs  to  the 
subject  in  which  he  was  interested. 

"I  can't  exactly  say.  He  was  no  loss  to  me. 
His  black  children  was  a  loss.  Their  Hasiatic 
colour  was  a  pint  of  attraction,  and  Plassey's  legs 
was  bowed  by  nature  for  horse-riding.  But  you 
should  ha'  seen  Mrs.  Chigwood !  She  was  a  one-r  ! 
Skin  as  black  as  that  fender,  hair  as  glossy  as 
a  race-horse's  coat,  figger  like  a  Greek  statute  ! 
She'd  ha'  been  a  mine  of  gold,  but,"  sighed  Mr. 
Mobbs,  with  melancholy  retrospection,  "  she  wasn't 
aware  of  her  own  valley ! " 

"  She  was  arter  a  more  paying  game,  eh,pardner?  " 
observed  Bildad. 

"  Ah  !  you  mean  the  barrownight  ?  "  replied  Mr. 
Mobbs.  "  Yes,  maybe  she  were.  'Morning,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Mobbs,  raising  his  hat  politely  to  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  just  then  entered  the  room. 

The  new  comer  wore  a  coat,  vest,  and  breeches 
of  fine  black  cloth,  grey  speckled  stockings,  and 
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well-polished  buckles  in  his  shoes.  He  appeared 
out  of  breath  from  rapid  walking,  and  took  his 
seat,  after  acknowledging  Mr.  Mobbs's  salute,  at  the 
window  which  commanded  a  view  of  Saint  Brieuc's 
office. 

"Ay,"  continued  Mr.  Mobbs,  "I  heerd  more, 
perhaps,  than  Chigwood  or  his  black  wife  cared 
for.  I  heerd  them  say  they  was  to  get  five  thou- 
sand pound  down  the  day  the  barrownight  married 
Mistress — dang  it,  Bildad,  what  was  her  name  ?  " 

The  new  comer,  who  had  listened  with  close 
attention  while  Mr.  Mobbs  was  speaking,  turned 
his  face  to  the  company,  and  said,  quietly : 

"  Mrs.  Norland,  was  it  not  1 " 

The  two  theatrical  gentlemen  opened  their 
mouths  wide  in  silent  astonishment. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  friends,"  said  the  new 
coiner,  briskly.  "You  happen  to  have  hit  on  a 
subject  of  conversation  which  possesses  some  inte- 
rest for  me.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  can  assist  me ; 
and  if  you  will  do  so,  shall  be  rewarded  for  your 
pains.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want.  I've  been  fol- 
lowing a  man  whom  I  have  reasons  for  suspecting 
of  roguery.     He  has  gone  into  yonder  house." 

"  What !  into  my  house ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Gat- 
trell,  in  alarm.  "  Good  Lord,  I  begin  to  fear 
Saint  Brick  is  a  scamp  !  " 

"  Possibly  he  may  be,"  continued  Mr.  Foskett, 
coolly ;  "  but  first  listen  to  me.  My  legs  are  not 
so  nimble  as  they  were,  and  this  man,  though 
apparently  old  and  feeble,   stepped  out  in  a  way 
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that  astonished  me.  I  want  one  of  you  gentlemen  to 
watch  Saint  Brieuc's  establishment,  and  when  this 
old  fellow  comes  out,  follow  him  again.  Here  is 
my  name  and  address,"  said  Mt.  Foskett ;  "  call 
upon  me  when  you  have  traced  him  '  to  earth,'  as 
the  sportsmen  say,  and  you  shall  be  well  paid  for 
your  trouble." 

"  What  is  he  like !  "  asked  Mr.  Mobbs. 

"  He  is  a  thin,  middle-sized  man,  of  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  dressed  in  shabby  black  : 
wears  a  three-cornered  hat,  a  brown  scratch-wig, 
and  carries  a  green  umbrella." 

"  I  say,  pardner,"  cried  Biklad,  "  do  you  recol- 
lect Thurrock's  public  at  Crayford,  and  the  old 
gentleman  there  ? " 

"  Ay,  I  do,"  answered  Mr.  Mobbs.  "Does  this 
chap  wear  a  pair  of  silver-mounted  goggle-spec- 
tacles, sir  ?  " 

"  He  does,  he  does ! "  replied  Mir.  Foskett, 
eagerly.  "  Good  gracious ! "  he  said  to  himself, 
u  I  feel  every  moment  more  curious.  If  there  be 
not  a  conspiracy  here,  I  am  much  mistaken.  Let 
me  recapitulate.  A  man  called  Chigwocd  is  over- 
heard boasting  that  he  is  to  get  five  thousand 
pounds  when  Sir  Goodwin  marries ;  this  Chig- 
wood  accidentally  discovers  the  proof  of  Major 
Norland's  death  at  an  inn  in  Crayford.  Tell  me," 
asked  Mr.  Foskett,  interrupting  his  train  of  re- 
flection, "  what  did  this  old  man  talk  of  at  Cray- 
ford ? " 

"  He   axed   all  manner  of  questions  about  Mrs. 
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Norland,  who  once  travelled  down  into  Kent  in 
my  caravan." 

"Chigwood — Saint  Brieuc — the  green  um- 
brella ! "  mused  Mr.  Foskett.  "  When  I  medi- 
tate over  that  documentary  evidence,  the  links 
appear  almost  perfect.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  con- 
spiracy. Shall  I  allow  Sir  Goodwin  to  plunge 
into  this  marriage  without  further  investigating 
the  lady's  title  to  widowhood  f  I  dare  not.  If  he 
commits  bigamy,  it  will  leave  a  stain  on  our  com- 
mercial reputation.  No  merchant  would  discount 
the  paper  of  a  bigamist  without  hesitation." 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Mobbs,  looking  at  the  clock, 
"  I  must  be  off.  I  want  to  give  Marco  a  lesson. 
He  ain't  so  perfick  in  that  minuet  scene  afore  the 
hemperor  and  hempress  as  he  should  be.  There's 
a  hesitation  in  doing  his  steps  which  spiles  the  per- 
formance as  a  work  of  art.  You,  Bilclad,  will 
answer  this  gentleman's  purpose.  He's  as  sharp  as 
a  needle,  sir,"  concluded  Mr.  Mobbs ;  "  he  couldn't 
be  no  sharper  if  I'd  bred  him  myself;  and  what 
you  want  done  he'll  do  to  rights." 

So  saying,  Caracal! a  took  his  departure. 

"  There  he  comes,"  whispered  Mr.  Foskett,  who 
had  been  watching  at  the  window  with  the  ex- 
pression of  an  old  hawk  surveying  a  brood  of 
chickens. 

"  The  old  man  of  the  Crayford  inn,  sure  enough," 
said  Bildad. 

"  Follow  him,  follow  him,  my  good  lad ! "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Foskett,  "and  do  not  lose  sight  of 
him  till  you  fairly  track  him  down." 
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The  "  green  umbrella "  crossed  Budge-row,  de- 
scended Garlick-hill,  and,  proceeding  westward 
along  Thames-street,  turned  down  Trig-lane. 

u  There  he  goes,"  murmured  Bildad,  "  into  the 
Xew  York  Tavern.  I'll  give  him  a  few  minutes' 
breathing  time,  and  then  step  in  myself.  Mother 
Barling  is  always  pleased  to  see  me." 

He  entered  the  house,  and  strolled  leisurely 
along  the  passage  to  the  bar.  The  object  of  his 
pursuit  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  However,  Bildad 
cocked  his  hat  in  a  jaunty  manner,  and  addressed 
Mrs.  Barling,  who  had,  as  usual,  a  heap  of  stock- 
ings at  her  side. 

"Lawk,  Citizen  Flack,  is  that  you?  How  you 
startled  me,  to  be  sure.  I  haven't  seen  your  vace 
this  six  months." 

"No,  Mrs.  Barling;  I've  giv  up  barbermg  and 
took  to  the  stage.  I'm  the  bright  perjtickler  star  of 
Handy's  Circus." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  And  have  you  given  up 
politics  ?  I  recollect  you  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  B.  C.     Some  said  you  was  too  young." 

"  No,  Mrs.  Barling ;  I'm  still  game  to  the  back- 
bone. When  there's  any  real  work  to  be  done,  I 
shall  be  there.  That's  your  sort  !  But  politics 
won't  fill  my  belly,  whereas  the  sawdust  of  the 
ring  finds  me  in  bread  and  cheese.  Come  and  see 
me,  Mrs.  Barling,  at  the  Lycenm.  I  shall  take  a 
benefit  the  first  Toosday  in  November.  Ask  the 
public  what  they  think  of  Sign  or  Flaccolo  as 
Ernest,  in  the  c  Brown  Bear  of  the  Alps.'  You'll 
find  he's  uniwersally  regarded  as  the  go,  the  gape, 
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the  stare,  the  gaze !  That's  your  sort,  eh,  Mrs. 
Barling?" 

"  What  will  your  poor  father  and  mother  say  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  say,  for  I  ain't  been 
near  'em.  That  is,  I  ain't  been  to  see  'em.  But  I 
had  a  peep  at  the  old  man  down  in  Soho,  at  the 
orgin- builder's,  through  the  winder,  and  hang  me 
if  he  hadn't  got  Sam,  my  fellow- prentice,  on  the 
bench  along  with  him.  What's  more,  Mrs.  Bar- 
ling, I  ain't  so  bad  as  I  seem,  for  the  first  guinea  I 
had  to  spare  I  left  at  a  grocer's  in  Tottenham- 
court-road  (he's  a  friend  of  the  family),  and  told 
him  to  give  it  to  mother,  and  say  poor  Bildad  sent 
it.  I  shall  look  up  the  old  folks  one  of  these  days. 
And  now,  Mrs.  Barling,  I  want  to  ask  after  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  chap  who  carries  a  green  um- 
brella." 

"  Is  the  Captain  a  friend  of  yours  ? "  said  the 
landlady,  taken  off  her  guard. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Bildad,  hazarding  a  bold  guess. 
"  I've  been  aboard  his  ship  times  out  of  mind.  Is 
she  in  the  river  now  ?  " 

"  No,  she  sailed  without  him  this  voyage." 

"  Let  me  see,  what  was  her  name  %  the — the — " 
stammered  Bildad. 

"  The  Saucy  Betsy." 

"  Oh  ay,  to  be  sure,  that's  it." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Citizen  Flack,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Barling,  "the  Captain  is  in  the  inner 
parlour ;  he's  just  changing  his  dress." 

"  Exactly,  free-trade  costume,  eh  !  That's  your 
sort,  Mrs.  Barling." 
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"  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?" 

"  No/'  said  Bildad,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 
u  Tell  you  what,  Mjb.  Barling,  give  me  a  pen  and 
a  scrap  of  paper,  I'll  leave  a  note  for  him." 

The  landlady  handed  her  visitor  the  writing 
materials. 

"Let  me  see,"  continued  Bildad,  "I  always 
forget  how  he  spells  his  name.  I'm  no  great 
scholar,  and  people  don't  like  to  have  their  names 
wrote  wrong/' 

"  S,  o,  u,  t,  h,  e,  r,  n." 

"  Ay,  that's  it,  Southern." 

"  Xo  it  hain't,"  replied  Mrs.  Barling.  "  It  wants 
a  zyllable — wood — Southernwood." 

"  Who  is  that  taking  my  name  hi  vain?"  asked 
Captain  Southernwood,  pleasantly,  r ,  he  entered 
the  bar  from  the  inner-room,  dressed  in  his  ordinary 
nautical  apparel. 

"Me,  Captain,"  replied  Bildad,  boldly,  though 
ungrammatically ;  u  I  was  agoing  to  ask  you  a 
favour." 

"What  is  it,  my  lad?" 

u  My  name  is  Flack,  otherwise  Signor  Flaccolo, 
well  known  at  Handy' s  Circus  in  the  character  of 
Ernest,  the  Peasant  of  the  Alps.  My  benefit  is 
fixed  for  the  first  Toosday  in  November.  Will 
you  accept  of  a  ticket  gratis  ?" 

"  What  makes  him  so  civil?"  whispered  Captain 
Southernwood  to  the  landlady. 

"  He  was  one  of  us  formerly,"  replied  she ;  "  be- 
longed to  the  B.  C,  and  I  suppose  he  wants  to 
show  us  a  kindness." 
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a  Here's  another  for  you,  Mrs.  Barling/'  added 
Bildad,  dashing  off  a  second  scrawling  blotchy 
specimen  of  penmanship.  "And  now,  good  day, 
fellow-citizen,  and  fellow-citizeness,"  said  the 
Peasant  of  the  Alps,  putting  on  his  hat  with  a 
flourish,  and  waving  a  theatrical  adieu. 

As  soon  as  he  regained  the  street  he  hurried  off 
in  an  easterly  direction  towards  Sir  Goodwin's 
counting-house . 

"I'm  the  knowing  lad  that's  not  to  be  had," 
muttered  Signor  Flaccolo.  "  I  calculate,  as  old 
Barling  used  to  say,  I  did  the  business  pretty 
neatly." 

"What,  back  so  soon  !"  whispered  Mr.  Foskett 
as  he  drew  Bildad  into  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
counting-house.  "  Surely  you  have  not  traced  him 
to  earth?" 

"  I  believe  that  I've  been  to  his  head-quarters," 
replied  Bildad.  He  then  related  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard. 

"  Excellent,  excellent,"  said  Mr.  Foskett,  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  glee  as  he  approached  the 
apparent  unravelment  of  the  plot.  "Here,  take 
this  as  earnest-money  for  the  present,  and  let  me 
see  you  again  to-morrow." 

Bildad  quitted  the  office  in  high  spirits. 

"  The  affair  is  becoming  as  clear  as  daylight," 
thought  Mr.  Foskett.  "  Southernwood  was  the 
name  of  the  captain  of  the  schooner  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  brought  Saint  Brieuc  over 
to  England.     That  there  is  a  conspiracy  is  certain, 
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but  how  have  they  contrived  to  imitate  Major 
Norland's  handwriting  ?  Suppose  he  himself 
should  be  the  writer.  Great  God,  till  now  I  never 
thought  of  that !  My  next  business  shall  be  to  call 
upon  Sir  John  Halstead ;  he  has  just  come  up  to 
town.  He  shall  see  this  Captain  Southernwood  if 
possible,  and  tell  me  what  he  thinks  of  him.  Poor, 
poor  Sir  Goodwin !  I  fear  I  am  about  to  blast  all 
your  amatory  prospects  ;  but  bigamy  cannot  be 
countenanced  in  the  City  of  London  ! n 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MUTUAL    CONFIDENCES. 

Floretta  awoke  from  an  uneasy  and  disturbed 
slumber  with  an  aching  head,  caused  in  some 
measure  by  Mr.  Petworth's  sleeping  draught.  She 
gazed  dreamily  around  her,  and  wondered  where 
she  was.  She  found  herself  lying  on  a  bed,  wrapped 
in  an  Indian  shawl,  her  riding-habit  having  been 
removed.  The  room  was  larger  than  her  own  bed- 
chamber, and  seemed  altogether  unfamiliar,  as  far 
as  the  darkness,  which  was  only  illuminated  by  a 
few  red  embers  in  the  grate,  would  allow  her  to 
ascertain.  As  her  eyes  wandered  round  the  room 
they  became  fixed  on  a  female  figure,  which  sate 
by  the  expiring  fire,  with  its  head  resting  upon  its 
hands,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  meditation.  Floretta 
naturally  thought  of  her  faithful  attendant,  Mrs. 
Potts,  who  had  been  at  her  beck  and  call  from  in- 
fancy. 
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"Potts!"  she  murmured  in  a  low  voice.  Pro- 
bably she  scarcely  spoke  above  a  whisper,  for  the 
sitting  figure  did  not  change  its  posture. 

"  Potts,"  repeated  Floretta,  with  the  petulance 
of  a  spoilt  child,  u  why  don't  you  come  1  I  have 
called  you  twice."  The  figure  arose,  and  slowly 
approached  the  bed. 

u  I  hope,  madam,"  it  said,  in  a  soft  musical  voice, 
"  you  have  had  some  refreshing  sleep." 

"Who  are  you?"  exclaimed  Floretta,  with  a 
childish  expression  of  terror.  "  I  do  not  know  you. 
Where  is  Potts  I  I  want  Potts,  I  must  have  Potts. 
Oh!  how  my  head  aches,  and  how  painful  my 
ancle  is !" 

"  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  have  had  a  fall 
from  your  horse  I " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  A  dog  jumped  out  barking  from  a 
thicket,  and  my  naughty  Bluebell  sprang  up  as  if 
she  would  touch  the  sky,  and  then — and  then — I 
recollect  no  more." 

u  TTho  bathed  your  foot,  madam  !  " 

"  An  old  man,  a  curious  old  man,  who  carried  a 
wallet  at  his  back  like  a  common  beggar.  He  told 
me  a  story  about  his  daughter.  Ah  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
suddenly  abandoning  the  dreamy  tone  in  which 
she  had  hitherto  spoken.  "Now  I  remember  it 
all.  Oh !  Frederick,  Frederick  !  how  cruelly  you 
must  have  treated  that  poor  girl;  and  now  you 
wish  to  repair  the  mischief  by  marrying  her  to  my 
father!" 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  knew  all,"  said  Mrs.  Norland, 
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"  you  would  not  judge  him  so  harshly.  Your  hus- 
band loved  Harriet  Petworth  dearly : " 

"  I  doubt  not,"  said  Floretta,  bitterly,  "  with  an 
affection  such  as  he  has  never  bestowed  upon  me. 
Now  that  it  is  too  late  I  see  matters  in  their  true  light. 
When  I  married,  everything  was  tinted  with  the 
roseate  hue  of  my  own  love.  I  fear  he  has  married 
me  merely  because  my  father  is  a  rich  man.  But 
never  mind  that  now.     Tell  me  this  story." 

Floretta  threw  her  head  back  upon  the  pillow 
with  an  air  of  a  listless  child,  who  seeks  to  be 
amused. 

"As  I  said  just  now,"  began  Mrs.  Norland, 
"  Frederick  Starlinghurst  loved  Harriet  Petworth 
dearly  ;  he  sincerely  wished  to  make  her  his  wife. 
But  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  Squire  of  the  parish, 
she  wTas  a  poor  schoolmaster's  daughter  ;  his  father, 
a  stern  inflexible  man,  dared  him  to  marry  under 
pain  of  utter  poverty.  Frederick  had  been  bred 
as  a  gentleman,  his  habits  were  expensive,  he  was 
incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood  independently  of 
his  father.  So  the  young  couple  did  not  many. 
They  lived  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  transient 
feverish  happiness,  deeply  alloyed  with  anxiety. 
The  old  Squire  continued  to  urge  his  son  to  break 
off  the  connexion,  and  return  home  from  France. 
At  this  time  Harriet  Petworth  encountered  another 
admirer,  a  young  officer,  who  had  done  gallant 
deeds  in  India.  He  professed  ardent  love  for  her, 
and  offered  her  marriage.  She  liked  his  pleasing 
manners  and  conversation,  she  respected  him  for 
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his  military  prowess,  but  she  could  not  love  him. 
Her  heart  was  given  irrevocably  to  Frederick  Star- 
linghurst.  But  the  young  officer  pressed  his  suit, 
and  Frederick  seconded  his  entreaties.  '  My  sweet 
Harriet,'  he  said,  '  my  cruel  father  has  issued  the 
edict,  we  must  part,  and  if  we  part  how  can  you 
gain  a  subsistence  V 

u  i  I  will  work,'replied  Harriet.  '  Kemember,  Fre- 
derick, I  am  of  humble  birth,  and  not  accustomed 
to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;  remember,  too,  I  was 
born  in  a  colony  where  there  are  few  rich  and  no 
poor,  where  no  honest  labour  is  held  to  be  dis- 
graceful. Our  kind  friend,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
will  obtain  me  some  situation  here  in  Paris,  and  I 
will  then  wait  contentedly  until  you,  my  Frederick, 
are  able  to  marry  me.'  i  Dearest  Harriet,'  he  re- 
plied, 'your  intentions,  though  honourable,  are 
utterly  Quixotic.  After  mingling  for  months  in 
the  gay  world  of  Paris,  you  could  not  descend  with- 
out disgrace  to  menial  drudgery.  As  for  waiting 
for  my  father's  death  (and  nothing  but  that  will 
remove  his  inflexible  prejudices),  he  is  so  hale  and 
vigorous  that  you  may  wait  thirty  years.  No,  no, 
sweet  Harriet,  accept  the  prospect  now  before  you. 
Take  Captain  Norland ;  a  brave,  honest,  excellent 
fellow ;  and  should  the  treacherous  climate  of  the 
East  cut  him  off  prematurely,  I  know  of  a  breast 
on  which  the  disconsolate  Indian  widow  shall  rest 
her  fair  head.' 

a  Well,  madam,  Harriet  Pet  worth  married  Cap- 
tain Norland,  sorely  against  her  will.     They  sailed 
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for  Calcutta,  and  lie  shortly  after  obtained  his  ma- 
jority, and  was  also  appointed  to  a  responsible  post 
up  the  country.  The  marriage  turned  out  unhap- 
pily. Major  Norland's  caresses  grew  fewer  and 
colder,  when  he  found  that  he  had  married  a  wo- 
man whose  heart  was  buried  for  ever  in  the  past. 
Still  he  might  have  continued  to  worship  her 
beauty,  but  the  noxious  climate,  alternately  burn- 
ing and  steaming,  transformed  this  blooming  Eng- 
lish girl,  full  of  frolic  and  vivacity,  into  a  pale, 
querulous  creature,  who  spent  her  days  on  the  sofa. 
The  Major  consoled  himself  with  games  of  chance 
and  skill,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient;  he  also, 
alas !  drew  comfort  from  a  more  baneful  source.  A 
habit  gained  upon  him  which  soon  kills  men  under 
the  burning  sun  of  India,  but  his  natural  strength 
of  constitution  and  bodily  activity  enabled  him  to 
resist  its  effects.  Over  the  rest  of  his  life  I  will 
draw  a  veil.  Let  us  not  speak  evil  of  the  dead. 
Suffice  to  say  that  he  ended  his  life  at  Paris  some 
fourteen  months  ago." 

"  Before  you  say  more,"  exclaimed  Floretta,  who 
had  been  listening  with  rapt  attention,  "  please  to 
light  a  candle." 

"  Why  so  ?     Surely  we  can  talk  in  the  dark." 

"  Because  I  want  to  see  your  face.  You  are 
Mrs.  Norland.  No  other  person  could  tell  her 
story  as  you  do.     Light  the  candle." 

Mrs.  Norland  crossed  the  room,  and,  taking  a 
wax-taper  that  stood  on  the  toilette-table,  lighted  it 
from  the  last  dying  sparks  of  the  fire.  She  then 
returned  to  the  bedside,  and  stood  with  her  figure 
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drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  holding  the  candle  so 
that  its  rays  might  illuminate  her  features. 

"Alas!"  said  Floretta,  after  she  had  gazed  for 
some  moments  earnestly  upon  that  fair  face,  "  you 
are  still  beautiful.  I  had  almost  hoped  (forgive 
me  for  saying  so),  when  you  spoke  of  the  wither- 
ing effects  of  the  Indian  heat,  that  your  loveliness 
had  faded  away.  She  is  older  than  I  am,"  solilo- 
quised Floretta,  clasping  her  hands,  "  but  she  is  far 
more  fascinating.  I  suspect  that  Frederick  wor- 
ships her  still,  and  that  is  why  he  treats  me  with 
such  coldness  and  neglect !  Say,  Mrs.  Norland," 
she  exclaimed,  "I  entreat  you,  does  not  my  Frede- 
rick love  you  still?" 

"  Love  me  still !  Dear  madam,  I  sometimes 
doubt  if  he  ever  loved  me.  He  admired  my  beauty, 
and  was  pleased  by  the  naive  piquancy  of  my  con- 
versation, when  I  was  a  giddy  girl;  but  of  that 
love  which  is  equally  well-rooted  in  times  of  sick- 
ness and  sadness,  as  at  the  heyday  of  blooming 
health  and  loveliness,  I  fear  he  knew  nothing. 
Heaven  help  you,  madam,  if  his  love  for  you  is  no 
deeper  nor  more  unselfish  than  that  which  he  felt 
for  me!  Still,  I  loved  him  sincerely,  and  with 
foolish  fondness,  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
Then  I  vowed  to  tear  his  image  from  my  heart, 
and  I  pray  God  I  have  succeeded." 

"  And  now,"  said  Floretta,  musingly,  u  in  a  few 
months  I  am  to  call  you  mother,  a  name  I  have 
never  yet  uttered,  for  my  own  mother  died  when  I 
was  a  mere  baby." 

02 
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"  Dare  I  hope,  madam,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nor- 
land, placing  the  candle  on  a  chair,  and  sinking  to 
her  knees,  "  that  you  will  ever  condescend  to 
address  me  by  so  endearing  a  title  ?  Remember,  I 
have  for  ever  lost  that  which  is  held  to  be  the 
brightest  jewel  of  our  sex.  As  men  despise  a  male 
coward,  so  women  scorn  a  woman  who " 

"  Say  no  more,  Airs.  Norland,  and  rise  to  your 
feet,  I  entreat.  It  pains  me  to  see  you  kneeling 
before  such  a  creature  as  I  am.  Your  history  is, 
indeed,  a  sad  one,  and  I  can  sympathise  the  more 
with  it,  since  the  same  man  has  injured  us  both. 
You  he  has  deprived  of  your  honour ;  me  lie  has 
deceived  with  a  pretended  affection  which  he  never 
felt.  Oh  !  these  men,  these  men ! "  exclaimed  Flo- 
retta,  as  she  sate  upon  the  bed,  and  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears,  "  how  they  treat  us  !  What 
toys  and  playthings  they  make  of  our  affections ! 
Yet  there  was  one  man  who  loved  me  truly  and 
sincerely.  I  scorned  and  flouted  him.  Now  I  pay 
the  penalty.  I  am  bound  irrevocably  to  a  husband 
whom  I  cannot  help  loving,  although  he  bestows 
no  love  on  me  in  return." 

"  Such  was  my  case  also,"  observed  Mrs.  Nor- 
land. "  I  had  a  village  lover,  who  would  have  bar- 
tered life  and  liberty  for  my  sake.  But  I  was 
filled  with  silly  dreams  of  ambition,  and  fancied  I 
was  destined  to  be  a  fine  lady.  I  secretly  despised 
his  attentions,  and  contrived  that  he  should  seek  em- 
ployment in  London.  When  he  returned,  anxiously 
eager  to  know  why  my  letters  had  ceased  to  reach 
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him,  he  found  that  I  had  fled  in  company  with 
Frederick  Starlinghurst.  I  have  seen  him  since. 
He  has  become  a  bitter,  discontented  man,  a  preacher 
of  sedition,  a  secret  conspirator,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Walter  Loveridge." 

"I  have  heard  my  sister  speak  of  him.  He 
visited  my  former  lover,  Arthur  Taswell,  "when  he 
was  lying  in  prison.  Now  that  I  have  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  we  love, 
I  can  feel  for  Arthur.  How  abominably  selfish 
my  conduct  must  have  appeared  to  him!  TThile 
he  was  confined  in  a  gloomy  cell,  overwhelmed  with 
poverty  and  disgrace,  I  was  listening  complacently 
to  the  polite  nothings  and  the  florid  compliments 
which  Frederick  poured  into  my  silly  ears.  Oh, 
that  we  could  recal  the  past !" 

u  Such  wishes  are  vain ;  let  us  try  to  act  more 
wisely  for  the  future.  Again  I  ask  you,  madam 
(I  dare  not  address  you  by  any  more  familiar  title), 
can  you  accept  me  as  the  wife  of  your  father ! " 

Floretta  remained  silent  for  some  minutes.  At 
length  she  replied,  "  Will  you  forgive  me  for  what 
I  am  about  to  say  ? " 

u  Provided  you  speak  with  sincerity,  I  will  for- 
give you  anything." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  Miss  Thrupp, 
our  governess,  who  has  been  to  us  like  a  mother, 
has  always  quoted  you  as  an  example  to  be  avoided. 
She  is  a  person  of  strict  principles,  and  is,  perhaps, 
unusually  severe.  She  regarded  you  with  horror, 
as  one  who  gained  a  subsistence  by  pandering  to 
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the  folly  and  love  of  excitement  which  distinguishes 
the  world  of  fashion." 

"  Yon  allude  to  the  gaming-table  in  York-street, 
St.  James's?" 

a  I  do ;  pardon  me  for  speaking  so  plainly." 
"  I  might,"  said  Mrs.  Norland,  "  excuse  myself 
on  the  ground  that  I  did,  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  what  ladies  of  rank  and  wealth  do  for 
mere  amusement.  You  know  that  I  could  quote 
the  names  of  many  persons  of  condition  who  keep 
a  faro-table,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that  it 
yields  them  a  convenient  supply  of  money.  But  I 
will  not  attempt  to  defend  my  conduct.  It  was 
utterly  base  and  cowardly.  I  always  felt  that  I 
was  doing  wrong,  and  used,  like  the  silly  ostrich  in 
the  fable,  to  hide  my  face  beneath  a  domino  as  I 
presided  at  the  board.  Necessity  was  my  sole 
excuse.  I  landed  from  Calcutta  in  indifferent 
health,  and  almost  without  resources.  I  knew  not 
to  whom  to  apply  for  aid.  My  native  servant  and 
confidante,  a  clever,  ambitious  woman,  persuaded 
me  that  poor  though  we  might  be,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  acknowledge  our  poverty  in  London. 
<  Make  a  good  outward  show,'  she  said,  i  and  you 
will  obtain  a  husband  who  will  compensate  you  for 
Major  Norland's  neglect.'  At  that  time  I  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  my  husband  had  really  pe- 
rished in  the  waters  of  the  Hooghly.  Sir  John 
Halstead  (who  was  then  in  Calcutta)  had  provided 
me  with  good  introductions.  Company  nocked  to 
my  rooms.     Amongst  others,  Frederick  Starling- 
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hurst,  pleased  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  a 
woman  whose  good  looks  were  still  attractive,  but 
careful  to  repudiate  with  a  cool  sneer  all  my  hints 
of  marriage.  Cards  were  gradually  introduced, 
and  little  by  little  I  found  myself  the  keeper  of  a 
gaming-table.  Then  your  father  accidentally 
encountered  me  at  the  Opera,  and  addressed 
impassioned  letters  to  me.  Serafina,  always 
eager  for  money  and  distinction,  persuaded  me 
to  answer  them  encouragingly.  But  I  still 
loved  Frederick;  I  could  not  love  Sir  Goodwin, 
and  I  frankly  told  him  my  history,  hoping  that  he 
would  cease  to  pay  me  attention.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, would  divert  his  purpose,  and  when  Frede- 
rick married  you,  and  the  news  of  my  husband's 
death  was  made  certain,  I  accepted  his  hand.  You 
have  now  heard  all  I  have  to  tell." 

"  You  have,  I  presume,  a  great  regard  for  this 
native  servant  of  yours  ? '' 

"For  Serafina?  Yes,  and  no.  When  a  wife 
lives  unhappily  with  her  husband,  she  is  apt  to 
lean  (for  it  is  the  nature  of  our  sex  to  lean  on 
some  one)  on  those  around  her.  Serafina,  in  spite 
of  her  dark  complexion,  was  a  pleasing,  attractive- 
looking  person,  who  possessed,  moreover,  a  great 
power  of  sympathising  companionship.  During  the 
period  of  my  ill-health  she  nursed  me  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  assiduity :  nay,  I  believe,  in 
spite  of  a  serious  breach  between  us,  that  she  loves 
me  still.  You  may  smile  when  I  cite  as  a  proof  of 
her  affection  that  she  has  gone  to  London  with  Sir 
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John  to  purchase  my  wedding  finery.  But  it  is 
so ;  she  has  an  honest  pride  in  making  me  look  as 
pretty  as  she  can.  When  I  think  of  her  industry, 
her  general  good  temper,  and  her  vivacity,  I  can- 
not forbear  loving  her.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  possesses  a  large  share  of  that  genius  for  dark 
intrigue  which  distinguishes  the  nations  of  the 
East.  If  she  has  a  purpose  to  fulfil,  she  is  re- 
lentless and  unscrupulous  in  her  means  of  accom- 
plishing it.  She  loves  money  with  the  intensity  of 
a  miser.  She  has  always  urged  me  to  marry  Sir 
GoodAvin,  partly  because  she  believes  it  would  con- 
duce to  my  happiness,  but  partly  because  she  hopes 
to  reap  a  reward  from  my  altered  rank  and  con- 
dition. But,  madam,  you  have  not  yet  answered 
my  question.  Can  you  accept  me  as  the  wife  of 
your  father  ?  " 

Floretta  seemed  unwilling  to  reply.  "Would 
it  not  be  more  prudent,"  she  said,  at  length,  "to 
answer  that  question  after  the  marriage  has  taken 
place?" 

"I  think  not.  I  would  sooner  overcome  pre- 
judices beforehand.  Could  I  but  win  you  to  my 
side,  you  might  aid  me  with  your  sister  and  go- 
verness. It  will  be  a  melancholy  wedding  if  all  the 
family  excepting  the  bridegroom  regard  me  with 
dislike  and  contempt." 

"  Still,  I  would  prefer  to  reserve  my  opinion. 
Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Norland,  whither  I  was  hurry- 
ing when  I  met  with  this  accident  ?  " 

"My  father  heard  from  your  groom  that  you 
were  going  to  London." 
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"Did  you  not  think  it  strange  that  a  young 
newly-married  woman  should  undertake  this  journey 
alone,  without  the  escort  of  her  husband  ?  " 

Mrs.  Norland  smiled  sadly,  saying,  "I  have 
been  too  well  schooled  to  such  neglect  to  feel  sur- 
prise.    But  proceed,  madam." 

"  I  discovered  that  my  husband  had  started  for 
London,  purposely  leaving  me  behind.  This  alone 
might  not  have  induced  me  to  follow  him.  I  know 
that  he  has  sporting  and  gaming  secrets  which  he 
does  not  care  to  entrust  to  his  young  wife.  But  I 
had  learnt  something  more  than  that — something 
that  concerns  your  interests." 

Even  by  the  light  of  that  feeble  taper  Mrs. 
Norland's  face  might  have  been  observed  to  turn 
pale.  "  Tell  me,"  she  cried.  "  I  live  hourly  in 
fear  of  some  coming  calamity.  Tell  me,  I  entreat 
j-ou." 

"  Just  now  I  declined  to  say  whether  I  would 
accept  you  as  my  mother,"  said  Floretta.  "  I  am 
in  doubt  whether  you  will  ever  become  my  father's 
wife." 

"  For  what  reason  ?  " 

"  The  secresy  and  mystery  in  which  your  in- 
tended marriage  has  been  involved  fill  me  with 
suspicion.  I  had  heard  rumours  that  my  father 
contemplated  changing  his  estate,  but  from  no 
authentic  source.  Mere  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ances related  the  story,  while  my  own  family  and 
my  husband  remained  silent." 

"  Some  feelings  of  natural  delicacy  might  re- 
strain Mr.  Starlinghurst  from  speaking." 
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"They  have  not  restrained  him,"  replied  Flo- 
retta,  with  some  bitterness,  "from  acting  as  a 
fellow-conspirator  with  your  confidential  servant 
in  urging  on  my  father's  wedding.  Are  you  aware 
of  this,  Mrs.  Norland?" 

"  I  know  not  to  what  you  refer." 

"  I  will  tell  you.  I  happened  (no  matter  how) 
to  gain  a  sight  of  a  letter  which  my  husband  re- 
ceived. My  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  attempted  to  conceal  it.  He  does  not 
know  that  I  read  it.  It  is  very  short,  and  I  will 
repeat  it  to  you,  for  I  took  the  precaution  to  learn 
it  by  heart. 

"  i  Honoured  Sir, — 
u  i  There  is  mischief  brewing.    Advise  Sir  G.  A. 
to  get  married  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  l  Your  devoted  servant, 

"  <  s.  da  s; " 

Mrs.  Norland  appeared  greatly  agitated  as  Flo- 
retta  repeated  these  words.  Her  colour  went  and 
came,  and  her  bosom  heaved  with  anxiety. 

"  Can  you  wonder,  madam,"  pursued  Floretta, 
almost  sternly,  "  that  I  decline  to  express  my  opi- 
nion about  a  marriage  which  has  to  be  harried  on 
by  devices  such  as  these  !  I  cannot  believe,  Mrs. 
Norland,  that  you  dictated  this  letter  from  a  selfish 
desire  to  make  sure  of  Sir  Goodwin  before  he 
should  change  his  mind.  But  Serafina,  who,  as 
you  have  allowed,  is  greedy  and  intriguing,  must 
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certainly  have  written  it,  fearing  that,  after  all.  my 
father  might  slip  out  of  the  net.*' 

"Mrs.  Starlinghurst,"  said  Mrs.  Norland,  coldly, 
u  it  is  scarcely  kind  of  you  to  speak  thus  ;  as  if  Sir 
Goodwin  had  been  ensnared  by  me,  and  were  now 
only  too  anxious  to  get  an  opportunity  for  breaking 
from  my  toils.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  upon  me 
that  he  has  forced  his  passion:  more  than  nine 
months  aero  he  declared  his  sentiments,  and  it  is 
only  lately,  and  after  several  refusals,  that  I  have 
consented  to  marry  him." 

u  I  am  sony,"  said  Floretta,  u  if  I  have  spoken 
harshly,  but  can  I  help  feeling  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject \  I  accidentally  read  a  letter,  which  tells  me 
that  my  own  husband  is  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
many  you  to  my  father.  Li  this  intention  he  is 
abetted  by  your  confidential  servant.  Does  not 
this  appear  like  a  conspiracy  ?  I  feel  the  utmost 
compassion  for  all  the  wrongs  you  have  sustained 
at  Mr.  Starlinghurst  s  hands:  nay,  personally,  I 
believe  that  I  could  love  you ;  but  I  cannot  agree 
to  accept  a  lady  as  my  stepmother  whose  mamage 
is  being  hurried  on  by  these  dark  and  crooked 
stratagems.  I  ask  you  frankly,  Mrs.  Norland, 
can  you  give  any  explanation  of  this  note  ! 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  '  Mischief  is 
brewing ! ' " 

u  Alas !  madam,  I  am  unable  to  tell.  I  am 
filled  with  vague  and  dismal  apprehensions.  But 
I  entreat  you  to  suspend  your  judgment  in  tins 
matter   for   a   few   days.     Accept,    at   least,    tins 
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assurance  from  my  lips,  that  no  entreaties  on  Sir 
Goodwin's  part  shall  induce  me  to  hurry  on  the 
marriage  until  your  husband  and  my  servant  shall 
each  give  a  clear  explanation  why  this  letter  was 
written." 

"My  head  aches  greatly  with  this  long  and 
painful  discussion.  For  that  last  speech,  dear  Mrs. 
Norland,"  said  Floretta,  "  kiss  my  cheek.  Who- 
ever may  be  guilty,  I  verily  believe  that  you  are 
innocent." 
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CHAPTER  XVH. 

THE   WEDDING   PRESENT. 

"  Pardon  me  for  calling  upon  you  at  such  an 
early  hour,  Sir  Goodwin,  but  I  wished  to  see  you 
before  you  left  home  for  the  City." 

"  Make  no  excuses,  my  dear  Sir  John.  I  am 
always  delighted  to  encounter  you,  and  am  sorry 
we  do  not  meet  oftener.  Miss  Thrupp,  will  you 
give  Sir  John  Halstead  a  cup  of  tea  ! " 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  breakfasted  an  horn'  since, 
and  my  time  is  rather  valuable  this  morning.  I 
expect  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  who  are  prepared 
to  give  evidence  on  the  Madras  ryotwarree  system. 
They  will  be  at  my  lodgings  in  an  hour." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Sir  John,  we  will  adjourn  to 
my  study."  The  owner  of  Xettlestead  Grange 
bowed  politely  to  the  ladies,  and  followed  Sir  Good- 
win from  the  room. 
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Sir  Goodwin  was  more  civil  to  Sir  John  than 
Sir  John  was  to  Sir  Goodwin.  The  West  India 
merchant  was  five  times  as  wealthy,  and  possessed 
far  more  parliamentary  influence ;  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Sir  John  was  laughed  at  for  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  religious  opinions,  and  dreaded  for 
his  interminable  speeches  on  Indian  subjects.  But 
Sir  John  was  much  respected  by  those  who  knew 
him  ;  he  was  proved  to  be  thoroughly  independent 
and  straightforward ;  if  he  espoused  any  particular 
line  in  politics,  it  was  because  he  thought  it  right, 
not  because  it  was  the  view  of  an  influential  clique. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  worldly,  time-serving,  selfish 
Sir  Goodwin  Anerley  recognised  in  the  plain  and 
eccentric  Anglo-Indian  a  nobler  nature  than  his 
own,  and  paid  homage  to  it  instinctively. 

"  You  sent  me  a  letter,  Sir  Goodwin,  requesting 
me  to  use  my  powers  of  persuasion  with  our  friend, 
Mrs.  Norland,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  your 
marriage  ?  " 

"  I  did,  Sir  John." 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  what  I  can 
for  you,  although  I  doubt  if  the  entreaties  of  a 
withered  old  bachelor,  such  as  I  am,  will  have  much 
effect  on  the  lady.  Seriously,  however,  I  am  anxious 
to  see  her  married  soon,  for  of  late  her  spirits  have 
been  much  depressed." 

"  I  feared  from  her  letters  that  such  was  the 
case,"  observed  Sir  Goodwin. 

"  Yes,  I  wished  her  to  accompany  me  to  London, 
thinking  the  trip  would  cheer  her  up  ;  but  she  pre- 
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ferred  staying  at  the  Grange,  so  her  maid  has  come 
instead,  and  is  now  busy  cheapening  what  my 
friend  Edward  Ellerby  styles  mundane  frippery, 
in  New  Bond-street." 

"  My  dear  Sir  John,  Mrs.  Norland  has  been 
under  your  roof  for  some  months ;  to  what  cause 
do  you  attribute  her  melancholy  ? " 

u  Hm !  I  can  scarcely  say ;  her  married  lif  e 
was  full  of  sorrow,  and,  possibly,  the  sudden  news 
of  her  husband's  violent  death  has  recalled  some 
painful  scenes  to  her  memory.  Besides,  it  is  only 
natural  that  she  should  mourn  oyer  the  deplorable 
end  of  one  who  was  so  closely  united  to  her.  She 
had  much  better  marry  at  once,  for  then  she  will 
have  you,  Sir  Goodwin,  to  console  her.  So  I  shall 
write  a  letter  full  of  entreaty  by  this  day's  post." 

a  Thanks,  my  dear  Sir  John,  thanks." 

u  No  thanks  at  all,  Sir  Goodwin.  I  look  upon 
Harriet  Norland  as  an  adopted  daughter,  and  would 
do  anything  to  promote  her  happiness.  But  I  did 
not  come  here  this  morning  to  tattle  about  her.  I 
could  have  done  that  by  letter.  I  want  your  opi- 
nion on  a  subject  of  far  higher  importance." 

Sir  Goodwin's  face  elongated  visibly  as  his  visitor 
drew  a  bundle  of  papers  from  the  bulging  pocket 
of  his  dark  blue  surtout. 

"  A  subject  involving  the  happiness  of  millions 
of  our  fellow-creatures ! "  exclaimed  Sir  John  Hal- 
stead,  enthusiastically.  li  A  plan  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  in  all  our  colonies  !  I  calculate 
that  in  the  year  1820,  every  negro  will  be  free,  and 
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sufficiently  educated  to  work  willingly  for  wages. 
The  planter  will  receive  the  full  money-value  of  his 
slaves ;  in  short,  everybody  will  be  satisfied.  Wil- 
berforce  grumbles  at  the  scheme,  and  says  it  is  too 
slow ;  but  I  know  something  of  black  people,  Sir 
Goodwin,  and  am  sure  that  they  can  only  be  ele- 
vated gradually.  Come,  you  shall  hear  these  papers 
read,  which  will  occupy  fifteen  minutes ;  in  the 
next  fifteen,  you  shall  give  me  your  opinion  as  a 
West  India  proprietor." 

Sir  Goodwin  made  a  rueful  grimace,  unseen  by 
the  philanthropist,  and  composed  himself  to  listen. 
His  speech  in  reply,  which  lasted  the  required 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  of  which  Sir  John  took 
copious  notes,  pronounced  the  scheme  impracti- 
cable. The  good-humoured  enthusiast  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  not  in  the  least  discon- 
certed; and  went  home  to  receive  the  Madras 
deputation. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  just  after  he  had  written 
to  Mrs.  Norland,  his  servant  announced  a  visitor. 

"  His  name?"  asked  Sir  John. 

"  Mr.  Foskett,  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley's  chief 
clerk." 

"  Ha ! "  thought  Sir  John,  tt  some  more  evidence, 
I  suppose,  on  the  West  India  question.  But  he 
won't  convince  me  that  a  man  is  happier  in  slavery 
than  in  freedom ;  and  if  the  converse  be  the  fact, 
then  slavery  must  be  made  to  cease  out  of  the 
land.  Well,  Mr.  Foskett,"  said  the  Baronet,  as  a 
dapper  elderly  gentleman,  very  precisely  dressed, 
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advanced,  bowing  with  great  humility.  "  Well,  sir. 
More  evidence  on  this  important  subject  ?  " 

Mr.  Foskett  was  taken  aback.  "  Then  he  knows 
something  of  it  already,"  he  thought.  u  Yes,  Sir 
John,"  he  said  aloud,  u  I  think  it  only  right  to  tell 
you  what  I  know." 

u  You  have  been  in  the  West  Indies,  of  course, 
Mr.  Foskett?" 

"  What  the  deuce  has  that  got  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Norland  ? "  thought  the  old  clerk.  "  Oh,  I  re- 
member— you  mean  the  East  Indies,  Sir  John  ?  I 
have  never  been  there." 

"  If  you  have  not,  my  friend,  it  does  not  much 
signify,  for  the  two  races  are  utterly  diverse  in 
blood,  character,  and  religion ;  still,  a  black  man  is 
not  a  white  man,  all  the  world  over,  Mr.  Foskett." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Foskett.  "  I 
always  heard  he  was  queer  hi  the  upper  story,  but 
I  never  knew  it  before,"  muttered  the  old  clerk. 

"  Come  then,  my  friend,  out  with  your  statistics; 
prove  to  me  the  supreme  happiness  of  a  Barbadoes 
negro  ;  tell  me  how  he  banquets  on  yams  and  salt- 
fish,  how  his  piccaninnies  roll  in  molasses,  till  they 
grow  as  fat  as  bacon-pigs." 

"  He  is  certainly  crazy,"'  thought  Mr.  Foskett. 
u  It  is  useless  speaking  to  him.  Will  you  excuse 
me,  Sir  John  !  "  said  the  old  clerk,  making  for  his 
hat,  "I— I " 

u  Xo,  Mr.  Foskett,"  said  the  Baronet,  good- 
humouredly,  u  not  till  you  have  told  me  some- 
thing worth  hearing." 

VOL.  III.  P 
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"  Do  you  mean,  Sir  John,  regarding  Mrs.  Nor- 
land ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Norland  ?  No,  what  have  you  to  do 
with  Mrs.  Norland  ?  I  thought  Sir  Goodwin  had 
sent  you  here  to  furnish  information  on  the  negro 
question." 

"  No,  Sir  John,"  said  Mr.  Foskett,  shaking  his 
head  emphatically,  "  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  have 
been  labouring  under  a  mutual  mistake.  You 
thought  that  I  came  from  Sir  Goodwin ;  I  thought 
you  were  already  acquainted  with  the  affair  I  wish 
to  speak  of." 

"  Concerning  Mrs.  Norland  ?  What  about  her ; 
nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  Sir  John.  I  want  your  opinion. 
You  knew  Major  Norland  in  India,  Sir  John  ?  " 

"  Yes,  intimately ;  although  latterly  our  tastes 
were  so  little  in  common,  that  I  did  not  court  his 
acquaintance." 

"  Then  you  know  his  outward  appearance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  perfectly  ;  unless  the  three  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  I  last  saw  him  have  much  altered  his 
looks.  But,  bless  me,  I  forgot ;  we  are  talking  as 
if  this  poor  unf ortunate  fellow  were  still  alive ! " 

"He  may  be,  Sir  John  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  Why,  have  you  not 
yourself,  at  my  request,  examined  the  proofs  of  his 
death  and  pronounced  them  valid?  I  remember 
seeing  your  name  and  that  of  a  Mr.  Slatter  at- 
tached to  a  certificate  to  that  effect." 

"  Subsequent  evidence  has  altered  my  opinion, 
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Sir  John ;  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  there  exists 
an  organised  conspiracy  for  marrying  Mrs.  Nor- 
land to  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley.  I  ask  myself, '  where 
is  the  necessity  for  this  plot  ? '  The  answer  is,  that 
some  secret  exists  known  to  the  conspirators  which 
they  are  anxious  to  hide  from  the  world  in  general. 
That  secret  I  believe  to  be  that  Major  Norland 
still  lives,  and  what  is  more,  Sir  John,  that  he  is 
the  prime  mover  in  the  attempt  to  marry  his  so- 
called  widow  to  my  employer ;  on  no  other  sup- 
position can  I  explain  the  handwriting  of  the 
Major's  last  will  and  testament,  which  is  certainly 
genuine.  You  shall  now  hear  all  I  know,  and 
form  your  owe  opinion,  Sir  John." 

Mr.  Foskett  then  related  how,  at  Starlinghurst's 
instance  (that  young  gentleman  little  knew  that  he 
had  unwittingly  lighted  a  match  which  would  pro- 
bably blow  his  own  schemes  to  atoms),  he  had 
pursued  the  owner  of  the  green  umbrella,  how 
Bildad  had  identified  him  with  Captain  Southern- 
wood of  the  Saucy  Betsy,  and  how  he  (Mr.  Foskett) 
believed  that  Captain  Southernwood  was  the  alias 
of  Major  Norland. 

Sir  John  bent  his  brows,  and  remained  for  some 
minutes  in  deep  agitation.  "This  is  a  dreadful 
story,"  he  thought.  "  Poor  dear  Harriet !  God  grant 
it  be  not  true.  Yet  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  worst.  A  man  who  pretended  that  he 
was  murdered  by  hill-robbers  at  Ramgunge,  may 
afterwards  pretend  to  be  executed  by  a  Parisian 
guillotine.  Again,  another  circumstance  alarms 
P2 
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me.  This  young  man,  Bildacl  Flack,  in  describing 
Captain  Southernwood's  dress,  speaks  of  a  sailor's 
jacket ;  the  supernatural  vision  of  Major  Norland, 
which  poor  Ellerby  says  was  vouchsafed  to  him  near 
London  Bridge,  appeared  in  a  similar  garment. 
What  if  Ellerby  saw  the  real  man  in  the  flesh, 
and  no  ghost  whatsoever  !  Mr.  Foskett,"  said  the 
Baronet  at  length,  "  I  trust  you  will  for  the  present 
observe  strict  silence  concerning  this  matter." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  John ;  the  commercial  reputation 
of  the  firm  would  be  seriously  compromised  if  it 
were  known  that  the  senior  partner  was  about  to 
commit  bigamy.  That  consideration  alone  Avould 
keep  my  mouth  shut.  But  do  you  suspect  this 
lady  of  complicity  in  the  plot  ?  " 

"  What !  Mrs.  Norland  !  I  feel  sure  that  she  is 
innocent.  God  help  her !  this  will  be  a  severe  blow, 
if  it  prove  true.  She  will  care  little  for  the  dis- 
appointment of  failing  to  become  Lady  Anerley, 
for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Foskett,  she  ac- 
cepted Sir  Goodwin  with  great  unwillingness ;  but 
she  will  feel  bitterly  grieved  when  she  hears  the 
news  that  her  husband  lives — nay,  not  that  he 
lives,  but  that  he  lives  such  a  double-dyed  villain  ! 
Unfortunately,  I  have  just  posted  a  letter  to  her, 
advising  her  to  prepare  for  marriage  with  all  con- 
venient speed.  Shall  I  write  a  second  letter,  re- 
versing my  recommendation  ?  No,  I  think  not. 
Let  us  first  ascertain  the  truth,  and  refrain  from 
tormenting  this  poor  creature  with  anticipatory 
doubts." 
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"  I  really  hope,  Sir  John,  that  my  suspicions 
may  prove  unfounded.  What  step  shall  we  next 
take?" 

"  You  must  get  me  a  sight  of  this  soi-dimnt 
Captain  Southernwood.  See,"  continued' the  Baronet, 
pointing  to  the  window,  u  there  is  Serafina,  Mrs. 
Norland's  maid,  just  arrived  in  a  hackney-coach 
laden  -with  bridal  finery.  Sad,  is  it  not,  to  think 
that  all  this  gay  apparel  may  never  be  needed ! 
Serafina  is  a  good  honest  creature,  and  I  think  of 
late  her  heart  has  been  changed  by  Mr.  Ellerby's 
teaching.  She  knows  Major  Norland's  person  well. 
Supposing  she  accompanies  you  in  your  search  for 
the  Captain  ?  By  the  way,  Mr.  Foskett,  she  is  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  papers 
detailing  Major  Norland's  death." 

"Of  Chigwood?" 

"  Yes." 

u  Then,"  said  Mr.  Foskett,  carefully  scanning 
the  dark  handsome  face  of  the  gaily-dressed  lady 
who  stepped  from  the  hackney-coach,  "  she  is  one 
of  the  conspirators.  I  did  not  of  course  identify 
the  name  of  Serafina  with  the  wife  of  Chigwood. 
Sir  John,  those  two  persons  were  overheard  boast- 
ing that  they  were  to  receive  five  thousand  pounds 
as  soon  as  Mrs.  Norland  was  transformed  into 
Lady  Anerley." 

"You  astonish  me!"  exclaimed  the  Baronet. 
"  My  impression  was,  that  if  a  plot  existed,  Major 
Norland  had  used  Chigwood  as  an  innocent  instru- 
ment, and  allowed  him,  by  an  apparent  accident, 
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to  discover  the  papers  required  to  prove  his 
death." 

u  I  think  not.  Sir  John ;  I  believe  they  are  all 
concerned  in  it :  Major  Norland — Saint  Brieuc — 
Chigwood —  his  wife  —  and,  pardon  my  saying 
so,  but  I  strongly  suspect  Mrs.  Norland  her- 
self  " 

"  Impossible ;  I  am  certain  she  is  innocent.  Had 
you  heard,  as  I  have,  the  doubts  and  scruples  she 
raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
unwillingness  with  which  she  accepted  Sir  Good- 
win's proposal,  you  would  feel  convinced  that  she 
is  entirely  free  from  guilt." 

"  Her  hesitation  might  be  assumed,  Sir  John, 
to  cloak  her  real  wishes.  However,  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  she  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 
As  for  Mrs.  Chigwood,  I  suspect  that  she  is  a  con- 
summate hypocrite.  However,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  Sir  John,  I  will  make  use  of  her  for  the 
further  unravelment  of  this  scheme." 

"  Certainly ;  ask  her  any  questions  you  like,  and 
take  her  where  you  please." 

The  Baronet  rose  and  touched  the  bell. 

"  Request  Mrs.  Chigwood  to  be  kind  enough  to 
step  this  way,  if  you  please,"  he  said  to  the 
servant. 

In  a  few  minutes  Serafina  entered  the  room, 
curtseying  gracefully,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Fos- 
kett's  keen  observation,  bearing  tokens  of  anxiety 
in  her  dusky  face. 

"  Mrs.  Chigwood,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  this  is 
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Mr.  Foskett,  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley's  chief  clerk ;  tie 
wishes  to  speak  to  von." 

Serafina  raised  her  eyes — those  bright  flashing 
orbs,  which  had  so  often  fascinated  James  Chig- 
wood — and  directed  them  with  a  gaze  of  respectful 
earnestness  upon  Mr.  Foskett. 

*•  She  is  a  vastly  fine  woman/'  thought  the  old 
clerk,  u  upon  my  word  she  is.  I  remember  a  qua- 
droon from  Trinidad  who  was  something  like  her. 
Ah,  dear,  dear !  Well.  Mrs.  Chigwood,  dont  be 
alarmed.  Do  you  know  what  I  want  to  sav  to 
y„u.'" 

"  No,  sir."  replied  a  soft,  modest  voice,  as  a  pair 
of  rosy  lips  opened,  and  disclosed  a  brilliant  set 
of  teeth. 

"  By  George,  she  is  a  beauty '."  muttered  Mr. 
Foskett.  ~  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  While  I  was 
conversing  with  Sir  John  on  business  matters,  I 
chanced  to  see  you  arrive  at  the  door,  and  healing 
who  you  were,  and  what  excellent  taste  you  possess, 
I  said,  here  is  the  very  person  to  purchase  a  wed- 
ding present  for  Mrs.  Norland.  You  must  under- 
stand. Mrs*  Chigwood,  a  wedding  present  from  Sir 
Goodwin  in  his  commercial  capacity — in  short,  from 
the  firm  of  Anerley  and  Co.  I,  as  the  senior  official 
of  that  house,  was  deputed  to  buy  this  gift :  but 
what  can  a  miserable  bachelor  know  of  ladies' 
fancies !  You,  then,  Mis.  Chigwood,  must  assist 
me." 

Sir   John  Halstead  had  elevated  his   eyebrows 
with  some  surprise,  mingled  with  sternness,  while 
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the  glib  old  clerk  poured  forth  this  ready  string  of 
falsehoods,  for  he  abhorred  deceit  even  in  the  cause 
of  truth ;  however,  he  kept  silence,  and  quitted 
the  apartment. 

As  for  Mr.  Foskett,  he  was  too  busy  watching 
the  play  of  Serafina's  features  to  take  any  note  of 
Sir  John.  He  observed  that  the  cloud  of  anxiety 
passed  away  from  her  face  as  he  spoke,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  tranquil  expression  of  satisfaction. 

"I  perceive  the  hackney-coach  is  still  at  the 
door,  my  dear  Mrs.  Chigwood ;  will  it  fatigue  you 
too  much  to  begin  shopping  again  immediately  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Serafina,  smiling  gra- 
ciously, for  she  was  charmed  with  the  old  gentle- 
man's politeness.  He  accordingly  handed  her  into 
the  coach  with  the  formal  ceremoniousness  of  the 
old  school,  a  manner  in  intense  contrast  to  the  free 
and  easy  style  of  the  new  generation,  who  imitated 
Jacobin  vulgarity  without  the  excuse  of  Jacobin 
enthusiasm.  While  in  the  coach,  the  old  clerk  prat- 
tled familiarly  to  Serafina  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
sents in  general,  and  the  present  best  suited  for 
Mrs.  Norland's  acceptance  in  particular.  Serafina 
thought  that  jewellery  was  the  most  advisable  gift, 
in  which  view  Mr.  Foskett  coincided,  and  directed 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  Ludgate-hill. 

"I  always  prefer  to  make  all  my  purchases 
within  the  City  boundaries,  Mrs.  Chigwood." 

"  Should  you  mind,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  softly 
laying  her   hand   on    Mr.  Foskett's  bony  wrist, 
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"  addressing  me  as  Donna  Serafina  ?  Chigwood 
is  such  an  odions  name." 

"  Object !  not  at  all,  my  dear  madam.  Sera- 
fina, a  sweetly  romantic  name,  too !  Begad,*' 
thought  the  old  gentleman,  u  I  shall  be  falling  in 
love  with  this  woman,  and  that  won't  answer  at 
all.  Speaking  of  the  City,  madam,  I  fancy  that 
everything  is  better  in  the  City  than  outside  the 
walls ;  better  clothes,  better  meat,  better  ale,  in 
fact,  better  everything.  Directly  I  pass  Aldgate 
Pump  or  Holborn-bars,  I  perceive  an  inferiority." 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  Serafina,  with  a  slight 
toss  of  the  head.  u  I  know  but  little  of  the  City. 
During  my  stay  in  London,  I  resided  principally 
at  the  Court  end  of  the  town." 

"Oh!  ah!"  said  Mr.  Foskett,  "in  St.  James's. 
I  think  that  is  where  Sir  Goodwin  first  beheld  his 
charming  bride  that  is  to  be  !  " 

"  That  is  where  he  first  conversed  with  her.  He 
saw  her  first  at  the  Opera." 

"  Yes,  so  he  did.  But  here  we  are  at  the  foot 
of  Ludgate-street.  What  do  you  say,  Donna 
Serafina,  to  our  alighting  here,  and  taking  a  turn 

"  DO™  O 

round  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's-churchyard  : 
the  absence  of  noise  renders  it  a  favourite  lounge 
of  mine  ? " 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Serafina,  as  she  descended 
from  the  vehicle,  coquettishly  leaning  on  Mr.  Fos- 
kett's  arm.  "I  wonder  what  my  Jemmy  would 
say,"  she  thought.     "  This  old  gentleman  is  de- 
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lightfully  attentive.  So  different  to  Jemmy,  who 
requires  to  be  kissed  and  coaxed  into  any  display 
of  affection." 

"  As  I  was  saying,"  observed  Mr.  Foskett,  as 
they  slowly  promenaded  the  pavement  (he  had  said 
nothing  of  the  kind),  "  Sir  Goodwin  made  me  his 
confidant  in  this  affair  from  the  beginning." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes.  You  know,  my  dear  Donna,  a  man 
must  have  somebody  to  talk  to,  and  Sir  Goodwin, 
between  you  and  me,  didn't  dare  to  speak  to  Miss 
Thrupp." 

"  No,"  laughed  Serafina ;  "  that  good  lady  is  a 
model  of  starched  propriety." 

"  So  he  told  the  story  to  me.  You  know  he 
and  I  were  gay  bachelors  together  in  Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes,  twenty  years  ago ;  we  used  to  tell  each 
other  all  our  secrets.  Well,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  confided  to  me  how  passionately  he  loved 
Mrs.  Norland,  and  lamented  that  her  inability  to 
prove  herself  a  widow  should  be  an  obstacle  in  his 
path.  i  You  have  very  little  moral  doubt  that 
Major  Norland  is  dead,  Sir  Goodwin?'  I  said. 
'Very  little  indeed,'  he  replied.  'Then/  said  I, 
i  offer  a  reward  to  some  zealous  and  clever  person, 
and  that  person  will  obtain  the  evidence  you  re- 
quire.' The  lot  fell  upon  you:  Donna  Serafina, 
you  were  the  selected  agent." 

Mrs.  Chigwood  started,  and  her  lips  trembled 
slightly. 

"You  know  all  this,  dear  Mr.  Foskett?"  she 
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exclaimed.  u  Heavens,  I  thought  Sir  Goodwin 
would  keep  it  a  profound  secret ! " 

"  My  dear  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Foskett,  with  a 
smile.  "  It  would  be  impossible  for  Sir  Goodwin 
to  hide  a  secret  of  this  nature  from  such  an  old 
servant  as  I  am.  I  know  every  hole  and  cranny 
of  his  business,  and  do  you  fancy,  Donna  Serafina, 
I  should  not  have  discovered  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  five  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

At  the  mention  of  the  exact  sum  which  had 
been  promised  her,  Serafina  again  started,  visibly. 

"  To  what  end  do  you  talk  thus,  sir  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Is  this  preparatory  to  buying  a  bracelet  or  a  pair 
of  ear-rings  ?  " 

"It  is,  in  some  measure.  But  my  principal 
object  in  saying  what  I  have  said,  is  to  tell  you 
that  Sir  Goodwin  has  no  objection  to  paying  the 
promised  reward  before  the  marriage " 

Serafina's  eyes  sparkled. 

u  Provided  he  is  assured  that  he  pays  it  to  the 
right  person." 

Serafina  frowned.  "  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Why,  this.  Who  discovered  the  proofs  of 
Major  Norland's  death  ?  " 

u  My  husband,  James  Chigwood,  sir,  un- 
doubtedly. The  Frenchman,  Saint  Brieuc,  in 
whose  hands  the  papers  were  found,  was  ignorant 
of  their  real  value.  Of  course,  Sir  Goodwin  wil 
him  for  his  services." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Foskett,  in  a  slightly  sar- 
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castic  tone,  u  Sir  Goodwin  will  pay  everybody  who 
deserves  to  be  paid.  You  consider,  Donna  Sera- 
fina,  that  the  person  who  discovered  the  proofs 
should  be  paid ;  what  reward,  think  you,  ought  he 
to  receive  who  invented  the  proofs  f  " 

u  Invented  the  proofs,  Mr.  Foskett !  I  do  not 
understand  you.  Surely  the  documents  were  exa- 
mined by  lawyers,  and  pronounced  genuine  ! " 

"Lawyers  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  like  other 
men.  Donna  Serafma,  I  will  speak  plainly  to  you. 
Do  you  not  know  that  Major  Norland  is  alive, 
and  that  he  himself  forged  the  proofs  of  his  own 
death?" 

Serafina's  dusky  features  assumed  a  leaden  tint. 
The  old  clerk  watched  her  emotion,  but  drew  from 
it  an  erroneous  inference.  He  naturally  thought 
that  she  was  in  league  with  the  Major.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  Major  was  acting  independently 
of  her. 

"Mr.  Foskett,"  said  Serafina,  "will  my  oath 
make  you  believe  me  ?  I  swear  solemnly  that  I 
have  never  seen  Major  Norland  since  the  year  '92. 
As  Sir  Goodwin  has  made  you  his  confidant,  you 
shall  hear  the  whole  truth,  and  I  entreat  you  not 
to  deprive  me  of  my  promised  reward.  My  hus- 
band discovered  the  existence  of  those  papers 
exactly  as  he  related  to  every  one  who  questioned 
him.  We  really  and  truly  believed  that  Major 
Norland  was  dead.  Lately,  however  (I  am  deter- 
mined to  tell  you  the  exact  truth),  I  received  a 
mysterious    communication   from    Saint    Brieuc, 
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which  alarmed  me  not  a  little.  He  advised  me  to 
inform  Sir  Goodwin,  through  young  Mr.  Starling- 
hurst,  that  mischief  was  brewing,  and  that  Sir 
Goodwin  had  better  marry  at  once.  I  forwarded 
the  message,  but  assure  you  that  I  knew  not  what 
it  might  mean.  Oh !  Mr.  Foskett,  do  not  let  us 
lose  our  reward ! " 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  speaks  the  truth," 
mused  the  old  clerk.  u  My  dear  madam,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  if  what  you  have  told  me  be 
true.  But  I  fear  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  be- 
come the  catspaw  of  this  Saint  Brieuc,  who  is,  I 
suspect,  only  the  agent  of  the  astute  Major  him- 
self." 

u  But  why,  Mr.  Foskett,  should  you  think  the 
Major  is  living  ?  " 

u  Because,  madam,  I  have  seen  a  man  whom  I 
believe  to  be  that  person.  I  repeat,  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  for  I  fear  Sir  Goodwin's  marriage  will  never 
take  place,  and,  consequently,  that  the  promised 
five  thousand  pounds  will  never  be  paid  you." 

"  I  cannot  credit  this,"  murmured  Serafina. 
"Mr.  Foskett,  you  are  only  speaking  thus  to 
frighten  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  not,"  replied  the  old  clerk.  "  I  sought 
this  interview  with  you,  believing  that  you  were 
Major  Norland's  accomplice ;  I  am  now  inclined  to 
think  you  have  been  his  unconscious  instrument. 
But  you  have  not  been  an  innocent  instrument. 
Your  own  schemes  and  intrigues  to  represent  that 
Major  Norland  was  dead  have  led  him  to  try  and 
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circumvent  you  by  obtaining  the  reward  for  him- 
self. Such  is  my  impression,  and  if  my  supposi- 
tion be  correct,  you  each  both  lose  your  expected 
prize,  while  the  more  guilty  of  the  two  will  pay 
the  penalty  of  the  law  for  his  offence.  I  am  now 
about  to  take  steps  for  Major  Norland's  apprehen- 
sion. When  he  is  captured,  you  can  give  some 
proof  of  your  innocence  by  assisting  in  identifying 
his  person.  I  think,  therefore,  Mrs.  Chigwood, 
we  will,  for  the  present,  defer  the  purchase  of  this 
jewellery." 

Mr.  Foskett  silently  assisted  Serafina  to  enter 
her  coach,  bowed  with  formal  politeness,  and  then 
walked  briskly  away. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think,"  said  she.  "  Can 
this  be  a  mere  trick  to  terrify  me,  or  is  it  really 
true,  and  are  all  the  prospects  of  gain,  for  which  I 
have  laboured  so  assiduously,  swept  away?" 
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CHAPTER  XVHT. 

NORTH   OF   THE   TWEED. 

Ceasing  for  a  while  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  mines  as  yet  hidden  from  Sir  Goodwin's  view, 
which  threaten  to  overturn  his  edifice  of  matri- 
monial bliss,  let  us  rather  direct  our  attention  to 
the  political  features  of  the  time. 

Discontent  was  universal,  disaffection  was  rife. 
The  war  taxation  (though  a  mere  bagatelle  to  what 
it  was  destined  to  become)  drained  men's  pockets, 
while  the  scanty  harvest  pinched  their  bellies. 
The  people  would  have  submitted  willingly  to 
taxation  had  the  war  been  popular.  But  the  war 
was  decidedly  unpopular.  It  was  regarded  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  not  as  a  contest  with  the 
rulers  of  France,  but  as  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  most 
sacred  principles  of  liberty  under  the  pretence  of 
repressing  anarchy.  England  had  entered  with 
great  reluctance  into  the  strife,  which  (as  far  as 
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land  operations  were  concerned)  had  hitherto  been 
carried  on  without  spirit  and  without  glory.  Our 
strength  had  been  frittered  away  in  miserable  abor- 
tive expeditions  like  those  to  Flanders  and  Brittany, 
where  mediocrity  and  incapacity  ruled  supreme. 
The  future  heroes  of  the  war  were  as  yet  unknown 
men ;  Horatio  Nelson  was  respected  as  a  brave  and 
indefatigable  officer,  but  his  name  had  not  then  be- 
come a  household  word ;  while  Arthur  Wellesley, 
after  serving  his  first  campaign  in  the  country 
which  a  score  of  years  later  was  destined  to  see  his 
last  and  greatest,  was  about  to  sail  with  his  regi- 
ment for  Bengal.  The  majority  of  the  nation 
were  tired  of  the  conflict,  peace  negotiations  were 
constantly  rumoured  to  be  in  progress,  and  few  men 
would  then  have  ventured  to  prophesy  that  this 
smouldering  fire  would  go  on  burning,  with  two 
short  intervals,  for  twenty  years  longer,  would  gra- 
dually increase  to  a  furnace-blaze,  extending  from 
Madrid  to  Moscow,  and  would  finally  be  quenched 
on  the  plains  of  Waterloo  by  that  young  colonel 
of  the  Thirty-third  Regiment  who  was  now  bound 
for  India. 

Dearness  of  food  was  the  other  great  lever  of 
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discontent.  To  us  the  prices  do  not  appear  so  ex- 
cessive (the  quartern  loaf  sold  at  a  shilling  in  the 
month  of  October),  but  employment  was  scarce, 
and  wages  were  very  low.  Sad  tales  of  distress 
were  circulated.  The  people  in  Cumberland  were 
reported  to  be  living  on  brewers'  grains  and  bran ; 
several  children  were  found  dead  in  a  barn  with 
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straws  in  their  mouths;  while  in  Birmingham  a 
widow  woman,  who  stole  a  loaf  to  save  her  children 
from  perishing,  was  followed  home  by  the  baker,  who 
found  that  she  had  been  supporting  existence  by 
eating  dog's  flesh.  One  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  after  quoting  the  above  story,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing by  way  of  contrast :  "  A  certain  nobleman's 
stud  has  cost  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  Their 
keep,  and  that  of  his  dog-kennel  and  their  servants, 
amount  to  four  thousand  pounds  a  year." 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  there  was  disaffection, 
but  that,  galled  by  bodily  suffering  and  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  France,  the  people  refrained 
from  rising  in  open  rebellion.  YThat  hindered 
them  ?  The  Convention  and  Sedition  Bills,  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ?  Xot  so. 
Rather  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  English 
people,  which  aims  at  redressing  real  grievances, 
instead  of  striving  after  theoretical  perfection ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  rich  and  noble,  with  all  their 
short-comings,  did  in  the  main  do  then'  duty  as 
Christian  men  by  their  fellow-countryrnen. 

Thus  it  was  that  events  which  would  have  shat- 
tered a  Continental  monarchy  left  the  English 
throne  unscathed.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  assembled  in  Copenhagen  Fields  (near  the 
site  of  the  present  [Metropolitan  Cattle  Market), 
and,  after  passing  resolutions  in  f avour  of  a  reform 
in  the  representation,  a  removal  of  the  Ministers, 
and  a  speedy  peace,  dispersed  without  disturbance. 
Three  days  later,  however,  when  the  King  went  to 
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open  Parliament,  the  outward  signs  of  disaffection 
were  formidable.  Cries  of  "  No  Pitt ! "  "  No  War ! " 
u  No  Famine  !"  "  No  George  !"  re-echoed  through 
the  streets,  while  stones  and  oyster-shells  were  thrown 
at  the  royal  carriage,  and  a  shot  from  an  air-gun  is 
said  to  have  penetrated  one  of  the  windows.    King 
George  sat  calm  and  undaunted,  saying,  "  I  may 
perhaps  be  the  last  King  of  England."  All  danger, 
however,  speedily  evaporated,  and  except  that  the 
Lord   Mayor's   procession    for   the   ninth  of  No- 
vember was  dispensed  with,  "  a  measure,"  says  the 
ministerial  paper,  "  which  every  peaceable  citizen 
must  commend,"  London  remained  much  as  usual. 
To  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  however,  a  more 
determined   spirit   of   disaffection   existed,  and  to 
quote  Mr.  Frederick  Starlinghurst's  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated language,  "  Scotland  was   a  hotbed  of 
sedition."     Four  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this 
fact,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  we  will  devote  a 
few  lines. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  system  of  parlia- 
mentary representation  in  England  was  sufficiently 
corrupt  and  anomalous,  that  of  Scotland  was  infi- 
nitely worse,  and  the  whole  political  power  of  the 
country  was  virtually  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
nominees.  Secondly,  the  Scottish  people  had  not 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  loss  of  their  national 
prestige  by  the  Act  of  Union.  They  held  that 
they  had  sunk  from  the  proud  position  of  separate 
nationality  into  an  ignoble  dependence  on  their 
ancient  enemy.     Thirdly,  the  traditional  animosity 
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to  France  which  distinguished  John  Bull  was  but 
slightly  felt  north  of  the  Cheviots.  France  had 
been  then'  ancient  ally  in  feudal  times,  and  the 
habits  of  the  respective  countries  presented  many 
points  of  similarity.  At  the  present  moment  there 
are  more  features  of  resemblance  between  Paris 
and  Edinburgh  than  there  are  between  Dover  and 
Calais;  and  the  Scotchman,  as  a  Scotchman,  is 
more  popular  in  France  than  his  southern  com- 
patriots. Lastly,  the  Tory  party  in  England,  who, 
even  in  '45,  had  shown  little  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
the  Chevalier,  had  since  completely  transferred 
then*  loyalty  from  the  Stuarts  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick ;  whereas,  in  Scotland,  the  old  Jacobite 
nobility  still  stood  sullenly  aloof,  and  looked  with 
complacency  on  the  efforts  of  the  Jacobins  to  over- 
turn the  hated  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

As  the  Saucy  Betsy  beat  gallantly  up  the  Frith 
of  Forth  against  a  strong  south-westerly  breeze, 
and  came  at  length  in  sight  of  the  abrupt  pre- 
cipice of  the  Bass  Eock  and  the  nuns  of  Tan- 
tallon  Castle,  Walter  Loveridge  paced  the  deck 
with  redoubled  enthusiasm.  ".At  last/'  he  said, 
a  I  am  in  sight  of  the  country  whose  liberation  has 
been  entrusted  to  my  hands.  As  an  Englishman, 
I  should,  of  course,  have  preferred  to  strike  the 
first  blow  on  my  native  soil ;  but  duty  has  called 
me  hither,  and  here  I  will  conquer  or  die.  I  trust 
our  London  friends  will  do  their  part  boldly,  but 
my  -confidence  in  Southernwood  is  sadly  shaken. 
A  man  who  is  engaged  in  such  a  base  and  un- 
Q2 
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worthy  intrigue,  who  is  scheming,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  to  many  his  own  wife  to  another  man,  can 
scarcely  be  politically  sincere.  Yet  Danton  was 
somewhat  of  this  nature,  a  lover  of  money  and  of 
pleasure,  and  he  did  good  service  to  his  country. 
The  gods  grant  that  Southernwood  prove  not  a 
traitor  at  the  last  pinch  ! " 

As  Loveridge  cast  many  a  wistful  glance  at  the 
eastern  horizon,  M'Meckan,  who  was  busy  navi- 
gating the  schooner,  shook  his  head  with  a  sceptical 
sneer  on  his  face,  but  said  nothing.  He  knew  that 
his  fanatical  companion  was  looking  out  for  the 
French  squadron,  and  he  felt  convinced,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  even  if  it  quitted  its  own  harbours  it 
would  never  reach  Scotland.  He  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly reserved  during  the  whole  passage,  re- 
garding Loveridge,  now  that  he  knew  the  object 
of  his  journey,  as  a  package  of  combustible  mer- 
chandise, which  he  was  bound,  by  mercantile 
usage,  to  deliver  safely,  but  which  he  would  be 
mightily  pleased  to  discharge  from  his  vessel.  So, 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Leith,  and  Loveridge 
had  gone  ashore  with  his  humble  baggage,  the 
wary  Scotchman  took  in  a  stock  of  fresh  beef  and 
vegetables,  and  then  set  sail  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Before  the  Jacobin  emissary  had  settled 
in  his  modest  lodging  in  Leith  Wynd  (a  lane 
abutting  on  the  Canongate),  the  Saucy  Betsy  was 
flying  before  the  wind  into  the  North  Sea. 

Revolutions  cannot   be   made   with   rose-water, 
nor  can  they  be  made  without  money.    Money  was 
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not  plentiful,  but  there  was  a  little  to  be  had.  Xo 
time  was  lost,  and  on  the  following  day  Loveridge 
made  numerous  visits  to  the  abodes  of  those  whom 
he  knew  to  be  most  enthusiastic  in  the  cause.  A 
solemn  private  meeting  was  convoked,  and  at  that 
meeting,  amid  intense  though  suppressed  applause, 
he  produced  the  papers  which  announced  the  in- 
tended departure  of  the  French  fleet.  The  general 
plan  of  insurrection  was  then  discussed,  and  sys- 
tematically arranged.  Trustworthy  scouts  were 
to  be  dispersed  along  the  coasts  of  Fife  and  Had- 
dington, to  announce  without  delay  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fraternal  squadron.  Meanwhile,  arms 
were  to  be  prepared  in  Edinburgh.  Pikes,  guns, 
and  grenades  must  be  ordered.  A  Jacobin  black- 
smith volunteered  to  turn  out  some  hundreds  of 
the  first-named  article  at  fifteen-pence  a  head. 
Loveridge,  with  the  eye  of  a  skilled  brother  of 
the  craft,  examined  the  sample  produced  by  this 
worthy,  and  pronounced  it  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  consist- 
ing of  seven  persons  (Loveridge  acting  as  pre- 
sident), was  then  organised,  who  were  to  direct  the 
insurrectionary  movement,  and  who  eventually, 
when  success  had  been  attained,  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  British 
National  Convention.  Systematic  efforts  were  to 
be  made  to  seduce  the  troops  from  their  allegiance 
to  tyranny,  missionaries  were  to  preach  liberty  to 
the  populace  ;  in  short,  everything  was  to  be  done 
to  excite  the  people  to  the  verge  of  revolt.     This 
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having  been  accomplished,  as  soon  as  the  French 
fleet  appeared  in  sight,  bonfires  were  to  be  kindled 
in  St.  Andrew's-square  and  other  parts  of  the 
town,  which  would  entice  the  soldiers  from  the 
Castle.  They  were  then  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
large  body  of  armed  men  and  deprived  of  their 
muskets,  unless  (which  was  expected  to  be  more 
likely)  they  elected  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Sons  of  Freedom.  Next,  the  authorities  of  the 
city  were  to  be  seized,  and  those  of  them  who  were 
proved  to  have  oppressed  their  countrymen  were 
to  be  transported  to  Botany  Bay;  the  banks  and 
Post-office  were  to  be  secured  for  the  service  of  the 
new  government,  and  couriers  despatched  all  over 
the  country  to  announce  the  glorious  news  that  the 
Reign  of  Liberty  had  begun.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  moderation  of  these  fanatics  that  in  no  instance 
did  they  deliberately  plan  the  infliction  of  death, 
although  prepared  to  shed  blood,  if  compelled  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  succeed.* 

Organisation  proceeded  actively,  the  blacksmith 
worked  diligently  at  pike-making,  everything  au- 
gured favourably  for  the  enterprise,  except  in  one 
particular.  The  human  telegraphs  scattered  along 
the  coast  gave  no  indications  that  the  French  fleet 
was  approaching.  "  Had  the  vessels  been  cap- 
tured," said  Loveridge,  "we  should  have  heard 
of  it  through  the  newspapers;  they  cannot  have 
sailed.  We  must  defer  the  enterprise."  This  pru- 
dent  jiroposition   was  received   with  murmurs  of 

*  The  foregoing  details  are  condensed  from  the  evidence  given 
at  the  trial  of  Watt  and  Downie  for  high  treason,  170-L 
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dissent.  Insurrectionists  who  have  just  contrived 
to  screw  their  courage  to  the  sticking-point  are  the 
most  impatient  of  delay,  lest  the  screw  should 
begin  to  loosen.  "  Curse  the  French  loons,  gin 
they  dinna  come,  we'll  mak  shift  to  do  wi'  oot  'em." 
Such  were  the  general  sentiments  of  the  conspi- 
rators. Loveridge  shook  his  head  bodingly,  but 
yielded  to  the  popular  voice.  A  given  day  was 
named  for  the  revolt,  when,  French  or  no  French, 
they  were  to  rise. 

In  his  journeys  up  and  down  the  common  stair 
that  led  to  his  lodgings  Loveridge  occasionally 
encountered  an  elderly  man,  who  was  usually 
armed  with  a  small  hammer,  and  toiled  up  the 
stairs  with  a  sack  over  his  shoulders  filled  with 
some  apparently  heavy  substance.  u  Who  is  that 
man  ?  "  he  inquired  of  the  landlady. 

"  He's  just  an  auld  doited  body,"  she  replied, 
"  an  Enn-lisher,  that  cranes  doddering  aboot  the 
beach  frae  Xewliaven  to  Cramond,  picking  up 
stanes  and  seaweed,  and  sic-like  trash." 

"  A  professor  of  this  new  science,"  thought 
Loveridge,  u  which  pretends  to  tell  us  how  old  the 
world  is.     I  should  like  to  talk  with  him." 

He  soon  obtained  an  opportunity,  by  offering  to 
cany  the  old  man's  sack  for  him  up  the  stairs. 
Loveridge  paused  at  his  own  door.  u  Won't  you 
come  in  for  a  few  minutes  ?"  he  said;  "  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  those  pieces  of  stone." 

"  It's  a  dead  set  against  Moses,  that's  what  it  is," 
observed  the  old  man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  person 
of  defective  education.     "  Moses  savs  the  world 
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was  made  in  six  days.  I  say  it  wasn't,  and  I'll 
defy  him  to  prove  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  your  arguments,"  said 
Loveridge. 

"  There's  my  arguments,"  replied  the  geologist, 
pointing  to  the  bag  of  stones.  "  If  they  won't  talk 
to  ye,  who  else  can  ! " 

Loveridge  could  get  little  more  than  this  out  of 
the  old  man  on  the  subject  of  geology,  although 
on  other  matters  he  conversed  fluently  enough.  On 
the  subject  of  malt  liquors  he  grew  quite  eloquent, 
denounced  the  draught  beer  of  Edinburgh  as  hog- 
wash,  but  lauded  the  bottled  ale  of  that  city  as  the 
finest  liquor  in  the  world. 

He  presently  quitted  the  room,  and  hobbled  up 
to  his  own  chamber,  leaving  the  impression  on  Love- 
ridge's  mind  that  he  was  a  person  of  strong  and 
original  intellect,  who  was  unable,  however,  to  clothe 
his  ideas  in  language  commensurate  to  the  dignity 
of  his  pursuits. 

Let  us  follow  the  philosopher  to  his  attic.  He 
pushed  open  the  door,  cast  the  bag  of  stones  with  a 
discontented  growl  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
then,  accosting  a  square-built,  close-shaven,  keen- 
eyed  man,  who  sat  smoking  a  pipe  by  the  fire, 
spoke  thus : 

"  By  the  living  jingo,  Yapp,  you've  learnt  me  a 
nice  trade  this  time  !  Why  wouldn't  summut  else 
ha'  done  as  well  ?  Here  I  am,  day  after  day,  hump- 
ing that  confounded  bag  of  rubbish  about,  like  an 
old  gaberlunzie-man,  as  they  call  a  beggar  here." 
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"  It  disarms  suspicion,"  replied  Mr.  Yapp.  "Folks 

always  think  a  philosopher  must  be  a  fool.  I  took 
the  notion  from  what  I  see  one  day  on  Banstead 
Downs,  in  Surrey.  I  came  across  a  chap  dressed 
like  a  parson,  black  suit,  and  full-bottomed  wig, 
breaking  stones,  as  I  fancied.  '  Come,'  I  said,  l  if 
that's  your  game,  tithe-pigs  is  scarce.'  I  spoke  to 
him,  and  when  I  told  him  what  I  took  him  for,  he 
laughed  so  hearty,  I  thought  he'd  go  off  in  a  fit. 
So  we  had  a  long  palayer  about  this  new  'ology, 
and  I  picked  up  enough  to  catechise  you,  Bletcher." 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  summut  else,"  grumbled  Mr. 
Bletcher.  "  Let  alone  the  hard  work  it  is,  the 
talking  licks  me.  I  han't  got  the  gift  of  the  gab, 
like  you,  Yapp,  so  when  I  comes  to  the  end  of 
what  you  taught  me,  I  pints  to  the  stones,  and 
says,  i There,  ask  them,  they'll  answer  ye!'  and,  I 
say,  Yapp,  I've  been  into  his  room." 

"  That's  good,"  said  Mr.  Yapp.  "What  did  you 
see  ? " 

k-  Xothin'  worth  speaking  of ;  a  few  pikes  hid 
away  up  in  a  corner.  He's  a  nice  free-spoken 
fellow,  Yapp.  So  help  me  Jemmy,  it  makes  me 
queer  to  think  that  our  evidence,  afore  long,  will 
make  him  dance  upon  nothing." 

"  Why,  Bletcher,  you're  growing  soft-hearted ! 
TVhere  did  you  pick  that  up  ?  In  the  Coo-gate, 
as  these  Scotch  folks  call  it  '.  n 

u  No,  nor  in  the  Grassmarket  either ;  that's 
where  they  do  their  hanging,  ain't  it  ?  But  I  feel 
for  this  chap  Loveridge." 
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"  He's  a  fool,  Bletcher ;  lie  slipped  the  darbies 
once,  and  he  didn't  ought  to  have  come  in  reach  of 
'em  again.,  I  owe  him  a  grudge  for  bilking  me 
that  night  in  the  cross-rattle"  (hackney-coach). 
"  Besides,  look  at  the  reward  we  shall  get.  It'll 
be  a  pension  for  life.  You  didn't  sneeze  at  Madam 
Thingumbob's  twenty  guineas  I " 

"  Why,  no,  that  come  in  very  handy.  But  there 
was  no  hanging  job  in  that.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
to  prove  that  a  guilty  woman  wasn't  guilty." 

"  And  we  did  it  to  rights  too,  eh  ?  "  laughed  Mr. 
Yapp.  "  That  lawyer  chap,  Taswell,  thought  he 
was  sharp,  but  he  found  me  a  trifle  sharper.  '  Do 
you  want  to  see  the  woman,'  I  says,  l  that  called  on 
you  in  Rochester?'  <I  do,' he  answers.  'Come 
along,  then,'  says  I ;  and  showed  him  somebody 
dressed  up  in  Madam  Serafina's  clothes.  She  took 
off  her  veil,  and  there  stood  Polly  Oliver,  as  she's 
called,  one  of  the  smartest  cut-purses  in  the  City 
of  London." 

u  Polly  was  glad  of  the  chance." 

u  Ay,  she  got  a  guinea  and  a  new  hat  with  a 
feather  in  it  the  day  she  came  out  of  Bridewell. 
No,  Bletcher,  it  won't  do  for  you  to  turn  chicken  in 
your  old  age.  Besides,  recollect  what  this  Love- 
ridge's  game  is.  If  he  succeeds,  and  breeds  a  revo- 
lution, it's  all  up  with  you  and  me.     D'ye  think  the 

mob  would  spare  the  Redbreasts  ?    D e,  they'd 

string  us  up  to  the  lamp -posts  like  bunches  of 
cand^s?" 

"  I  didn't  think  of  that.     I  thought  they'd  stop 
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short  at  the  king  and  the  bishops.  Tell  you  what, 
Yapp,  he's  a  dangerous  character,  and  the  sooner 
he  dances  the  Scotch  reel  in  the  Grassmarket,  the 
better.*' 

u  That's  right,  Bletcher.  Now  voure  yourself 
again,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  AYe're  going  to  nab  him 
and  all  the  rest  of  'em  to-night.  I've  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Captain  of  the  City  Guard.  He's  to 
have  all  his  men  in  readiness  in  case  of  a  rumpus."' 

u  Prettv  parcel  of  scarecrows  they  are  too,  them 
City  Guards,"  observed  Mr.  Bletcher;  "they're 
dressed  up  like  soldiers,  and  they're  worse  than 
our  old  London  Charlies." 

"  There's  others  to  help  besides  them  if  wanted ; 
there's  the  Fencibles,  and  the  Volunteer  Light 
Horse.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  these  Volunteer 
dragoons  just  now.  Captain  Scott,  he's  a  lawyer, 
with  a  lame  leg.  By  George,  if  they  were  all  like 
him,  the  Government  needn't  to  fear.  He  says  he 
only  wishes  the  French  would  land,  just  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  helping  to  whack  them." 

Here  Mr.  Yapp  subsided  into  silence  for  some 
moments,  daring  which  time  he  puffed  with  great 
vehemence  at  his  pipe.  Then,  knocking  out  the 
ashes,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  towards 
the  window. 

u  I'll  tell  you  what,  Bletcher,"  he  said,  u  we'll  take 
Loveridge  at  once.  The  evidence  against  him  is 
as  complete  as  it  will  ever  be.  Our  orders  from 
head-quarters  is  to  let  the  plot  go  on  just  up  to 
bursting-point,  and  then  to  nail  'em.     We  mustn't 
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allow  it  actually  to  break  out.  Yes,  there  they 
are/'  continued  Mr.  Yapp,  as  he  opened  the  case- 
ment, and  leaned  out  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  Canongate  ;  "  there  they  are.  I'll  step 
down  and  give  'em  the  office."  Putting  on  a  cha- 
racter-wig which  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  as  na- 
turally as  if  it  were  his  hat,  and  covering  it  with  a 
blue  bonnet,  Mr.  Yapp  gravely  tied  an  apron  round 
his  waist,  and  descended  the  stairs,  looking  like  one 
of  the  Highland  cadies  or  porters,  who  used  at  that 
period  to  abound  in  Edinburgh.  There  were  three 
or  four  men  lounging  about  the  causeway,  appa- 
rently unconnected  with  each  other,  whose  sole 
object  in  life  seemed  to  be  paring  the  mud  from  their 
boots,  charging  their  pipes,  or  staring  vacantly  at 
the  passers-by.  They  were,  however,  all  retainers 
of  Mr.  Yaj)p's,  each  of  them  acknowledged  his  rapid 
glance  as  he  passed  them  with  a  pantomimic  wink 
in  return,  and  one  of  them  turned  aside  with  his 
superior  officer  into  an  adjoining  close. 

"  We're  going  to  take  him  now,"  whispered  Mr. 
Yapp,  jerking  his  thumb  upwards ;  a  have  a  coach 
ready  at  the  comer  of  Leith  Wynd  in  twenty  mi- 
nutes. Keep  all  of  you  on  the  look-out,  but  don't 
show  yourselves  unless  he  makes  any  resistance,  or 
a  rescue  is  attempted." 

Walter  Loveridge,  or  rather  William  Lancefield 
(for  since  his  arrival  in  Scotland  he  had  reverted 
to  his  real  appellation,  as  being  less  likely  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  authorities),  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  floor  of  his  narrow  apartment,  utterly 
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unaware  that  ever  since  lie  landed  at  Leith  his 
most  trifling  acts  and  words  had  been  carefully 
noted  and  recorded.  The  very  precautions  taken 
for  his  apprehension  lulled  him  into  false  security. 
Had  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  been  un- 
known, he  would  probably  have  been  informed 
against  by  some  of  the  local  spies  as  a  person  who 
consorted  with  disaffected  characters,  and  would 
have  received  a  strong  hint  from  the  magistrates 
to  amend  his  ways  or  quit  the  city.  But  now  no 
one  meddled  with  him,  he  was  a  marked  man  who 
was  to  be  permitted  the  utmost  licence  until  the 
treasonous  egg  he  was  hatching  was  f ullv  incu- 
bated.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  hawks  of  the 
law  would  swoop  down,  and  bear  him  off  in  their 
talons. 

There  is  a  well-known  superstition,  especially 
prevalent  in  Scotland,  that  persons  on  the  eve  of 
violent  death,  or  some  other  great  calamity,  are 
affected  by  an  unusual  exhilaration  of  spirits.  Was 
it  the  keen  northern  air  that  influenced  Loveridge 
on  that  fatal  autumnal  afternoon  ?  Hitherto,  since 
he  had  unwillingly  agreed  to  the  dictum  of  his 
felloAv-conspirators  that  the  blow  should  be  struck 
at  once,  he  had  experienced  unusual  anxiety  and 
depression.  He  had  climbed  day  after  day  to  the 
summit  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and,  telescope  in  hand, 
had  strained  his  eyes  against  the  north-eastern 
horizon,  hoping  to  descry  the  tricolor  flag,  the  em- 
blem of  Liberty.  His  nights  had  been  disturbed 
by  frightful  dreams — he   had  fallen   from  cliffs, 
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clutching  madly  at  tufts  of  grass  for  support ;  he 
had  stood  on  a  platform  haranguing  a  countless 
multitude  of  people.  The  platform  had  suddenly 
sunk  beneath  his  feet,  and  hurled  him  into  a 
frightful  abyss.  In  all  his  dreams  (although  by 
day  he  regarded  her  with  contempt,  as  probably  the 
willing  accomplice  of  her  husband's  iniquity)  the 
fair  face  of  Harriet  Petworth,  as  she  used  to 
appear  in  her  simple  Fessenden  days,  mingled 
strano-elv.  Now  she  was  smilingly  beckoning  him 
onward ;  anon,  she  took  his  hand  with  a  gesture 
of  terror,  as  though  to  rescue  him  from  some 
imminent  danger. 

But  on  the  present  occasion,  all  these  dismal 
imaginings  had  vanished  away.  Let  the  French 
fleet  appear,  or  let  it  stay  away,  he  felt  equally 
sure  of  success.  Ambitious  dreams  filled  his  soul 
and  intoxicated  his  brain.  He  thought,  with  a 
thrill  of  pride,  first  of  his  humble  birth,  then  of 
the  proud  destiny  that  awaited  him.  "  The  son  of 
a  Kentish  blacksmith,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  in  his 
old  age  was  forced  to  seek  parish  relief,  is  destined 
by  fate  to  liberate  three  kingdoms  from  oppression. 
I  have  no  craving  for  wealth ;  were  I  to-morrow 
what  Cromwell  was,  Lord  Protector  of  England, 
my  bodily  needs  would  be  no  greater  than  they  are 
now.  But  I  thirst  for  power — power  to  put  down 
the  mighty  from  then  seats,  and  to  exalt  them  of 
low  estate.  The  sad  failure  of  France  daunts  me 
not ;  the  Celtic  race  has  not  the  capacity  for  true 
freedom,  until  fused  with  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  but 
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Republican  England  united  with  Republican  Ame- 
rica, shall  dominate  the  whole  world  ! " 

Loveridge  was  interrupted  in  his  rhapsody  by  a 
knock  at  the  door.  He  opened  it  without  hesita- 
tion, having  no  suspicion  of  danger,  and  smiled  to 
himself  as  he  contrasted  his  lofty  utterances  with 
the  humble  kindness  which  he  was  summoned  to 
perform.  "Here  am  I,"  he  thought,  "who  have 
just  been  settling  the  fate  of  empires  as  if  I  were 
great  Jove  himself,  called  upon  to  act  as  porter  to 
a  crackbrained  old  Londoner,  who  cares  not  what 
becomes  of  the  world's  inhabitants,  so  long  as  he 
can  chip  pieces  off  the  world's  crust.*'  For  it  was 
the  elderly  philosopher,  the  adversary  of  Moses, 
who  had  knocked  at  the  door,  saying : 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I'm  rather  short  in 
the  wind,  would  you  carry  this  sack  full  of  speci- 
ments  down  stairs,  I  want  to  take  'em  to  the  Lon- 
don coach-office  ? " 

u  Willingly,"  said  Loveridge,  who  felt  at  that 
moment  pleased  with  himself  and  all  mankind. 
The  bag  was  exceedingly  heavy,  but  with  some 
difficulty  he  slung  it  over  his  shoulder. 

"  This  is  rather  a  job  for  a  cache,  my  friend,"  he 
observed. 

"  "Well,  so  it  is,  sir,  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm 
a  bit  of  a  miser.  Once  let  me  get  it  down  these 
awkward  stairs,  and  I'll  carry  it  two  miles  sooner 
than  pay  a  porter." 

"You're  an  original,"  said  Loveridge,  with  a 
laugh. 
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"  I  am.  Jest  put  your  hands  back,  sir,  and  hist 
up  the  bag,  it  '11  travel  a  deal  easier." 

Mr.  Bletcher's  conscience  smote  him  for  an 
instant  at  the  act  of  treachery  he  was  about  to 
perforin,  but  the  next  moment,  a  vision  of  a 
triumphant  Republic,  with  himself  and  brother- 
officers  suspended  as  ornaments  from  the  street- 
lamps,  crossed  his  mind's  eye,  and  his  heart  became 
as  adamant. 

As  Loveridge  innocently  placed  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  the  officer  clasped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on 
them,  and  then  blowing  a  shrill  whistle  as  a  signal 
to  Mr.  Yapp,  said  quietly,  "  In  the  king's  name,  I 
arrest  you,  William  Lancefield,  otherwise  Walter 
Loveridge,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A     FAMILIAR     F  A  C  E. 

INSTEAD  of  returning  at  once  to  Sir  John  Hal- 
stead's  lodgings,  Serafina,  after  some  moments' 
reflection,  ordered  her  driver  to  proceed  to  St. 
Antholin's-court.  "I  will  visit  this  Frenchman," 
she  said,  u  and  learn  how  far  he  has  been  deceiv- 
ing me."  On  alighting  from  the  hackney-coach, 
she  tripped  daintily  along  the  pavement  of  the 
court,  little  aware  of  the  keen  scrutiny  she  was  re- 
ceiving from  Mr.  Eidgett,  the  landlord  of  the 
Light  Horseman,  whose  cariosity  on  the  subject  of 
Saint  Brieuc's  goings-on  had  latterly  become  quite 
monomaniacal.  Mr.  Eidgett  was  nobly  seconded  in 
his  detective  efforts  by  Messrs.  Gattrell  and  Pead, 
who  each  occupied  a  corner  of  the  parlour-window. 
The  tip  of  the  worthy  ex-perruquier's  nose  was 
dead  white,  as  if  it  had  been  frostbitten,  from  con- 
stant pressure  against  the  window-pane,  while  Mr. 
Pead,   having  ingeniously  torn  an  eye-hole  in  a 
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back  number  of  the  Oracle,  surveyed  mankind  over 
the  way,  while  pretending  to  read  the  news. 
"Who's  she?"  asked  Mr.  Gattrell. 
"  Can't  say,"  replied  the  landlord.     "  Her  wail's 
down." 

"Pretty  foot,  han't  she,  Mr.  R.?"  observed 
Mr.  Pead,  who  believed  himself  to  be  a  connoisseur 
in  female  beauty.  "And  pretty  shaped  hands, 
too  !" 

Mr.  Gattrell  was  sulky  with  prolonged  watching. 
"Who  asked  your  opinion  on  her  looks,  Pead?" 
he  demanded,  sternly. 

"  Nobody,"  replied  Mr.  Pead,  meekly. 

"  Then  don't  wolunteer  it,"  retorted  Mr.  Gat- 
trell. "  We're  here  on  business,  sir ;  not,"  said  he, 
regarding  his  crony  with  severity,  "  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  senses." 

"  There  she  goes  in,"  remarked  Mr.  Eidgett. 

"  Gadzookers!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gattrell,  sud- 
denlv.  Mr.  Pead  turned  round  upon  his  friend 
with  an  air  of  surprise.  He  knew  by  experience 
that  Mr.  Gattrell  never  uttered  this  obsolete  adju- 
ration excepting  under  extraordinary  pressure. 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?  "  he  inquired,  anxiously. 

"  I  see  him,"  said  the  old  hairdresser,  "  as  plain 
as  I  see  that  bluebottle  fly  on  Air.  Ridgett's  bald 
head." 

At  these  words  the  landlord  hastily  replaced  his 
wig,  which  he  had  removed  for  coolness'  sake,  and 
said,  "Seen  who?" 

"  Why,  him,  the  little  scoundrel  I  let  my  shop  to, 
Chigwood.     He  opened  the  door  to  her.     What's 
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more,    lie   kissed   her   in    the    passage,   didn't  he, 
Pead?" 

"  It  looked  like  it,  sir,"'  replied  Air.  Pead,  hypo 
critically,  for  he  had  really  seen  nothing,  having  had 
his  attention  diverted  at  the  important  moment  by 
an  advertisement  in  the  paper  on  the  subject  of 
bunions. 

"  If  that  was  Chigwood,"  observed  Mr.  Gattrell, 
"  the  lady  as  he  kissed  must  be  his  wife,  that  black 
woman  Mr.  Foskett  spoke  about.  What  does  she 
want  in  there  along  with  that  Frenchman  !  She 
isn't  an  emigrant.  Depend  upon  it,  they're  all 
conspirators  together.  What  a  position  for  a  man 
who  is  a  true-blue  loyalist  like  me  !  Twice  run- 
ning I've  apparently  let  my  house  to  Jacobins. 
'Tis  lucky  Saint  Brieuc  paid  a  quarter  in  advance. 
If  he  don't  mend  his  ways,  he  shall  go." 

"  What  d'ye  say  to  catching  Chigwood  when  he 
comes  out  ?"  said  Mr.  Pead. 

"  It's  a  dangerous  game,  sir,"  replied  the  hair- 
dresser. "  "We've  got  no  writ  out  against  him,  and 
what's  more,  I  don't  suppose  he's  worth  eighteen- 
pence." 

"I  should  like  to  lay  hold  of 'the  little  beggar, 
just  to  learn  some  of  Saint  Brieuc's  secrets.'*  re- 
marked Mr.  Eidgett. 

a  Well,  sir,  if  you  choose  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility on  your  own  shoulders,  do  so,"  said  the  old- 
gentleman.  "  Recollect,  I've  no  finger  in  it.  When 
I  arrest  James  Chigwood,  it  will  be  by  legal  pro- 
cess." 

b2 
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Let  us  enter  Saint  Brieuc's  house. 

"  My  dearest  Jemmy  !  "  exclaimed  Serafina, 
"who  would  have  expected  to  see  you  here?  I 
thought  vou  had  returned  to  Nettlestead  Grange." 

u  No  such  luck,"  replied  her  husband,  sulkily. 
"  I  have  been  detained  here  under  one  pretence  or 
another  by  this  confounded  Frenchman." 

"What  pretence?" 

"  Why,  that  he  might  possibly  have  important 
news  to  communicate.  But  since  I  wrote  that 
letter  in  the  back  parlour  to  Mr.  Starlinghurst, 
saying  that  mischief  was  brewing,  nothing  has 
happened  ;  and  here  I  am,  chained  like  a  watch- 
dog, with  that  old  Gattrell  everlastingly  boozing 
over  the  way.  I  know  he'll  see  me  one  of  these 
days,  and  then  I  shall  be  taken  into  custody.  But 
I  say,  Serry,  come  into  the  parlour  for  a  minute. 
You  needn't  be  afraid  of  Saint  Brieuc — he's  down 
in  the  kitchen,  teaching  Mrs.  Brennan  how  to 
make  an  omelette.  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  my  dear 
Serafina ;  I  have  felt  very  anxious  ever  since  that 
letter  was  written." 

"  So  have  I,"  replied  Serafina,  gloomily. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it !  " 

"  First  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,"  said  the 
wife. 

"  Why,  I  fancy  that  Saint  Brieuc  is  playing 
some  deep  game  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  He 
has  a  queer  visitor,  an  old  fellow  with  a  green 
umbrella,  whom  I  once  caught  a  glimpse  of. 
Then,  Captain  Southernwood,  the  master  of  the 
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Saucy  Betsy,  is  always  here.  He  was  the  man,  you 
may  recollect,  who  brought  Saint  Brieuc  over  from 
France ;  so  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  and 
learn  something  about  this  Frenchman,  but  Saint 
Brieuc  has  always  contrived  that  we  shall  never 
meet.     Xow,  Serafina,  what  do  you  think !  " 

"  I  think,"  she  replied,  after  a  few  moments' 
reflection,  "that  Captain  Southernwood  is — no," 
thought  Serafina,  checking  herself,  ul  won't  tell 
my  silly,  gossiping  husband  what  I  really  suspect. 
I  think,"  she  said,  u  Captain  Southernwood  is  a 
scoundrel." 

u  Why,  Serry,"  exclaimed  the  husband,  with 
a  laugh,  u  it  needs  no  ghost,  as  Horatio  says,  to 
tell  us  that.  Saint  Brieuc  and  Southernwood 
are,  I  doubt  not,  Arcades  ambo — that  is,  villains 
both." 

"  Summon  Saint  Brieuc  from  the  kitchen, 
Jemmy,"  exclaimed  Serafina,  authoritatively.  a  I 
want  to  speak  to  him." 

u  Ah  !  ha  !  Madam  Chickveed !  "  exclaimed  the 
Frenchman,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  with  a  long 
spoon  in  his  hand  and  an  apron  tied  round  his 
waist.  "I  am  enchanted  to  see  you.  Shall  our 
friend  Chickveed  perform  the  function  of  inter- 
pretation, or  will  you  be  satisfied  with  my  English, 
at  which  I  have  laboured  with  a  devotion  incom- 
parable ? " 

a  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone." 

u  Enter  then,  madam,  my  chamber  in  parti- 
cular.   You  have  information  to  afford  me  ?" 
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"  Perhaps  I  .have.  "Where  is  Captain  Southern- 
wood ? " 

"  The  brave  capitaine  of  the  Saucy  Betsy  ?  My 
f aith !  he  is  here,  he  is  there,  he  is  everywhere. 
The  contrabandists,  madam,  are  philosophers  of 
the  peripatetic  academy." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Serafina, 
coldly.  "But  I  wish  to  see  this  man,  Captain 
Southernwood,  otherwise  Edwin  Lascelles  Nor- 
land." 

The  Frenchman  dropped  the  spoon  which  he 
flourished,  and  coloured  after  his  muddy  fashion. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  you  speak 
of  matters  which  are  outside  of  my  comprehen- 
sion." 

"  Unless  I  see  him,"  pursued  Serafina,  calmly, 
"the  reward  which  I  presume  he  expects  to  re- 
ceive from  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley,  and  in  which  you 
hope  to  share,  will  never  be  paid.  Certain  persons 
who  are  opposed  to  Sir  Goodwin's  marriage  suspect 
a  conspiracy,  and  believe  that  Major  Norland  still 
lives." 

"  You  shall  see  Captain  Southernwood,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  at  length.  "Do  me  the  favour 
to  accompany  me  through  the  streets." 

"  Wait  here  until  I  return,  Jemmy,"  remarked 
Serafina,  addressing  her  husband,  who  sate,  the 
picture  of  discontent,  in  the  inner  room  ;  "  I  shall 
be  back  presently." 

"  There  they  go  ! "  muttered  Mr.  Chigwood. 
"  Intrigue  upon  intrigue,  mystery  upon  mystery ! 
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I  am  sick  and  tired  of  this  life.  Calcutta,  hair- 
dressing,  Mobbs's  caravan — anything  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  it.** 

The  Frenchman  conducted  Serafina  to  the  Xew 
York  Tavern,  and,  after  a  whispered  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Barling,  introduced  her  to  the  inner 
parlour  behind  the  bar.  After  she  had  waited 
here  for  some  minutes  in  anxious  suspense,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  slightly-built,  copper-complexioned 
man,  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket,  entered  the  room. 

Although  Serafina  had  prepared  herself  for  a 
surprise,  she  could  not  avoid  uttering  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  on  finding  herself  face  to  face 
with  her  former  master. 

••  Major  Norland,"  she  cried,  a  is  it  indeed  you  ? 
Pardon  me,  sir,  for  venturing  to  disturb  you  thus.*' 

"  Make  no  excuses,"  said  the  [Major,  seating  him- 
self with  the  utmost  coolness ;  "  but  tell  me  your 
business.  Poor  Saint  Brieuc  is  in  such  a  fright, 
that  his  usually  clear  head  is  cpuite  bewildered." 

"Oh,  Major  Norland !"  exclaimed  Serafina, 
"  why  did  you  not  confide  in  me  from  the  fir>t  ? 
You  would  have  found  me  a  faithful  and  willing 
ally.  Xow  we  have  been  working  separately  to 
obtain  the  same  object,  and  I  fear  the  enterprise  is 
ruined." 

"  TTho  is  the  person  that  told  you  I  w  as  still 
living  \  " 

"  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley's  clerk,  Mr.  Foskett." 

"  Ha  !  w  muttered  the  Major,  "  he  must  have 
tracked  me  from  the  office.     So  much  for  rav  con- 
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founded  folly  in  going  about  the  streets  in  disguise 
by  daylight." 

"  When  I  left  him,  not  an  hour  since,  he  said 
he  was  about  to  take  immediate  steps  for  your  ap- 
prehension." 

"  But  does  he  identify  me  with  Captain  South- 
ernwood ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say.  I  judge  from  what  you  have 
just  told  me  that  he  suspected  the  person  who 
visited  Sir  Goodwin's  counting-house  in  disguise 
was  Major  Norland." 

"  Then  I  think  I  can  still  evade  him.  Serafina, 
I  will  be  candid  with  you.  I  wished  to  obtain  the 
whole  reward  for  myself,  so  I  did  not  admit  you  to 
my  confidence.  We  must  now  share  the  enter- 
prise, and  I  believe  may  yet  be  successful.  The 
evidence  of  my  death,  as  told  by  these  documents, 
cannot  be  challenged.  Keep  your  own  counsel, 
and  do  not  be  surprised  at  anything  you  hear.  As 
you  say  that  Mr.  Foskett  is  in  chase,  I  will  now 
wish  you  good-bye.  I  shall  quit  the  house  by  the 
back  way.  Old  foxes  never  trust  to  a  single  hole. 
Aa  revoiry  Serafina,  we  shall  accomplish  the  mar- 
riage yet,  in  spite  of  them  all." 

When  Serafina  returned  to  St.  Antholin's-court, 
she  observed  an  unusual  bustle  going  on  round  the 
door  of  Saint  Brieuc's  establishment.  She  pressed 
forward  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  and 
discovered  her  husband  in  the  grasp  of  Messrs. 
Pead  and  Ridgett,  while  Mr.  Gattrell  stood  before 
him,  loading  him  with  reproaches. 
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"  You're  a  Jacobin,  sir,  a  sedition-monger,  a 
conspirator,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman  ;  u  you're 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession;  you've  spoilt  a  good 
business,  you've  stolen  my  furniture,  you've  sold 
my  stock  under  cost  price,  you've  disgusted  all  my 
old  customers,  and  drove  them  into  Wilkins's  hands 
in  Budge-row — hasn't  he,  Pead  I " 

u  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pead.  "  But  don't  be  hard 
on  the  man,  Mr.  Gattrell ;  he's  down  in  the  world 
now,  and " 

"  Gentlemen,"  interrupted  Mr.  Chigwood,  "  per- 
mit me  to  say  a  word.  You  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  lawful  tenant  of  this  house 
to  knock  at  the  door,  under  the  pretence  of  being 
the  afternoon  milkman,  a  fact  to  which  Mrs. 
Brennan,  the  cook,  is  prepared  to  swear.  You 
burst  surreptitiously  into  the  passage,  like  a  gang 
of  burglars,  and  seized  me  vi  et  armis.  Gentle- 
men, I  am  willing  to  pass  over  what  has  happened, 
provided  you  immediately  and  unconditionally  re- 
lease me;  otherwise,  I  shall  bring  my  action  for 
assault,  combined  with  illegal  entry  of  premises." 

u  Jemmy,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  demanded  Se- 
rafina. 

"  Matter,  ma'am  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Gattrell ;  "  that 
man  has  robbed  me  right  and  left." 

"  I  am  his  unfortunate  wife,"  said  Serafina, 
raising  her  veil,  and  disclosing  her  Oriental  charms. 
"  TThen  he  fled  from  this  house,  Mr.  Gattrell,  he 
fled  from  me  also.  Which  was  the  worst  loss,  sir, 
to  be  plundered  of  furniture,  or  to  be  defrauded  of 
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affection  1  Since  then  I  accidentally  discovered  liis 
hiding-place.  Mr.  Gattrell,  you  shall  be  repaid. 
In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  dis- 
charge all  our  liabilities.  Come,  James,"  concluded 
Serafina,  taking  her  husband's  arm.  "  I  hope  you 
have  repented  of  your  former  dishonourable  con- 
duct. Gentlemen,"  she  said,  with  a  graceful  incli- 
nation of  her  head,  "  I  wish  you  all  a  good  even- 
ing." As  they  wralked  away  arm  in  arm,  Serafina 
whispered  to  her  husband,  "  London  is  becoming  a 
dangerous  place  for  us,  Jemmy ;  we  will  return  to 
Kent." 

"  With  all  my  heart !  "  replied  her  husband. 

While  Mr.  Pead  was  descanting  in  glowing 
terms  on  Mrs.  Chigwood's  loveliness,  a  fresh 
arrival  took  place  in  the  court.  Mr.  Foskett 
approached  the  Light  Horseman  Tavern,  accom- 
panied by  a  Bow-street  officer  in  plain  clothes. 

"  This  is  the  house,"  observed  the  old  clerk, 
addressing  his  companion,  who  proceeded  to  knock 
at  Saint  Brieuc's  door. 

"  Good  day,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Eidgett,  stepping  for- 
ward as  he  recognised  Mr.  Foskett.  "  'Tis  no  use 
knocking  there,  sir.  The  house  is  empty.  No- 
body at  home  but  the  cook." 

The  officer  was  sceptical,  so  the  house  was 
searched,  and  Mrs.  Brennan  submitted  to  a 
running  fire  of  questions,  to  which  she  replied 
with  the  utmost  volubility,  proving  by  her  answers 
that  she  knew  nothing  whatever  of  her  master's 
habits  and  pursuits. 
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The  New  York  Tavern  was  next  visited.  Mrs. 
Barling  was  civil,  but  cautious.  "Did  she  know 
Captain  Southernwood  ?  "  "  Yes,  she  did,  and  a 
pleasant,  free-spoken  gentleman  he  was."  "  Had 
he  been  there  to-day  ?''  "  Yes,  she  rather  thought 
he  had.  He  was  in  and  out  most  days."  "  Might 
they  look  over  the  house  ? "  u  Certainly  they 
might ;  but  the  Captain  never  went  up-stairs.  He 
liked  to  sit  in  the  bar."  So  Mr.  Foskett  and  the 
officer  poked  about  the  house,  and  looked  under 
beds,  and  rummaged  in  cupboards,  without  find- 
ing anybody.  "  Where  is  he  most  likely  to  be, 
madam  ?  "  asked  Air.  Foskett.  "  Somewhere  about 
the  waterside,"  replied  the  landlady.  "I  heard 
him  say,  now  I  think  of  it,  he  was  anxiously  look- 
ing out  for  his  schooner,  the  Saucy  Betsy,  and 
meant  to  board  her  as  soon  as  she  came  up  the 
river." 

"That  sounds  like  the  truth,"  observed  Air. 
Foskett  to  his  companion.  u  He  evidently  intends 
to  fly  the  country." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

BACK    TO    ENGLAND. 

The  November  gales  were  beginning  to  howl 
at  door  and  casement ;  stripping  the  last  leaves 
from  the  trees,  and  warning  the  poor  and  needy 
that  dismal  winter  was  once  more  at  hand.  They 
even  ventm-ed  to  rustle  the  crimson  curtains  in  the 
Lord  Mayor's  banqueting-hall,  where  the  citizens, 
who  had  forborne  then  procession,  were  enjoying 
their  callipash  and  callipee,  and  where  Sir  Good- 
win Anerley,  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the 
loyal  toasts  had  been  drunk,  stood  on  his  legs  con- 
gratulating an  enthusiastic  audience  that  the  scor- 
pion Sedition  had  once  more  been  crushed  beneath 
the  heel  of  Patriotism.  The  November  gales  made 
mournful  music  among  the  gnarled  oaks  and  giant 
elms  of  Nettlestead  Park,  causing  that  lovely 
woman,  who  sate  at  the  study-window  heart-sick 
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with  suspense  and  anxiety,  to  shudder  as  she 
viewed  in  the  desolate  landscape  a  picture  of  her 
own  prospects ;  they  swept  over  the  green  waters 
of  the  English  Channel,  lashing  them  into  rage 
and  fury,  and  strewing  their  coasts  with  wreckage. 
They  had  buffeted  the  smart  little  Petrel  as  she 
stood  out  of  Boulogne  harbour,  throwing  tons  of 
water  on  her  deck,  splitting  her  sails,  and  dealing 
furious  blows  against  her  timbers,  but  she  had 
danced  gaily  through  it  all,  and  was  now  sailing  in 
comparatively  smooth  water  off  Margate,  sheltered 
by  the  Kentish  coast  from  the  fierce  south-western 
blasts. 

"Welcome  to  dear  old  Albion!"  exclaimed 
Arthur  Taswell,  with  enthusiasm.  "  Never  before 
did  I  feel  such  love  for  thy  chalky  cliffs !  But  to 
have  visited  i  La  Belle  France,'  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  and  to  return  with  my  head  safe  upon  my 
shoulders,  is  enough  to  make  me  feel  thankful.  Oh  ! 
how  I  wish  I  could  send  a  few  of  our  English  Ja- 
cobins on  a  trip  to  Paris  !  It  would  do  more  to 
cure  them  than  all  Sir  John  Scott's  fulminations. 
Starvation  and  misery  reign  supreme,  and  all  that 
the  people  have  got  in  exchange  for  six  years  of  tur- 
bulence and  bloodshed,  is  a  diet  of  black  bread  and 
herrings,  with  an  iron  despotism  to  rule  over  them. 
What  do  you  say,  Captain  Yaxley?" 

"  What  do  I  say  !  Why,  before  the  Revolution 
there  were  a  few  Louis  aVors  to  be  picked  up,  now 
there's  nothing  but  assignats ;  consequence  of  which, 
I  think  the  Revolution  all  gammon." 
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u  That  little  general,  who  put  down  the  revolt 
on  the  thirteenth  Yendemiaire,  is  a  fine  fellow.  It 
seems  the  whole  credit  of  it  belongs  to  hiin, 
while  over  here  we  heard  of  nobody  but  General 
Menou." 

"  Ay,  you  mean  him  with  the  Italian  name ; 
what  was  it?  Boney — something." 

u  Buonaparte." 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  He  looks  a  smart  chap.  But 
see,  Mr:  Taswell,  here  comes  a  shore-boat,  and 
you'll  get  some  of  the  newspapers  you're  so  anxious 
for." 

"  Any  news  I "  asked  Taswell,  leaning  over  the 
bulwarks  as  the  boat  came  alongside. 

"  Plenty  of  news,"  replied  the  vendor.  "  Ac- 
count of  the  great  political  meeting  in  Copenhagen 
Fields,  Disastrous  Floods  in  Ireland,  Murderous 
Attack  on  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Trial  of 
the  Edinburgh  Conspirators.  Here  you  are,  sir, 
Times,  Oracle,  Post,  and  Chronicle.  Buy  the  lot, 
sir.  Want  a  bit  of  nice  beef,  Captain  ?  If  you've 
been  living  on  soup  meagre  across  the  Straits  at 
t'other  side,  you'll  enjoy  it." 

Arthur  Taswell  descended  to  the  diminutive 
cabin  with  a  sheaf  of  newspapers  under  his  arm. 
He  was  deeply  immersed  in  their  perusal,  when  a 
hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up,  and 
saw  Captain  Yaxley,  with  an  expression  of  anxiety 
on  his  broad  bluff  features  : 

a  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Taswell,  for  interrupt- 
ing your  reading,  but  I  heard  that  bum-boatman 
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say  summut  about  a  conspiracy  in  Edinburgh. 
What  is  it?" 

"  Alas !  it  is  sad  news.  Do  you  remember  my 
inquiring  about  a  man  named  Loveridge  1 " 

Captain  Yaxley  started,  and  said,  "  I  do." 

u  You  told  me  he  had  sailed  for  the  North.  It 
seems  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  in  a 
wild  scheme  to  overthrow  the  Government,  being 
chiefly  induced  to  enter  upon  it  by  a  belief  that  a 
French  fleet  was  about  to  sail  to  his  assistance. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  trial,  the  letters 
which  led  him  to  expect  this  aid  were  forged,  pro- 
bably by  some  Government  spy.  I  heard  something 
of  this  in  Paris.  I  was  there  told  that  a  rumour 
had  been  circulated  in  England  that  a  French 
squadron  was  about  to  sail  for  the  Scotch  coast. 
My  friends,  who  were  well  informed,  denied  the 
story,  said  it  was  utterly  absurd,  and  that  even  if 
France  had  the  will,  she  had  not  then  the  ships 
nor  the  men  to  spare  for  such  an  enterprise." 

"  "Will  this  Loveridge  be  hanged  ? "  asked  the 
Captain. 

"  The  trial  had  not  concluded  when  these  papers 
were  printed,  but  he  is  arraigned  for  high  treason, 
and  will,  I  fear,  be  condemned  to  death.  Poor, 
poor  fellow !  He  possessed  a  noble  though  mis- 
guided spirit." 

M  Mr.  Taswell,"  said  Captain  Yaxley,  in  a  husk)' 
voice,  "  I've  had  something  to  do  with  this.  Those 
letters  were  handed  to  me  by  a  certain  person  to 
deliver  to  Loveridge.     I  suspected   treason,   and 
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had  'em  opened  before  I  gave  them  up  to  him.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  go  to  Bow-street,  and  tell 
what  I'd  seen.  The  officers  promised  me  faith- 
fully they'd  stop  the  affair,  before  Loveridge  got 
into  mischief.  It  appears  that  they  have  let  it  go 
on,  and  now  this  man's  blood  in  on  my  head." 

"Not  altogether.  I  presume  you  thought  you 
were  doing  your  duty  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
king  to  divulge  the  plot  ?" 

"  I  did,  and  I  took  no  reward  for  it.  I  wouldn't 
sell  any  man's  life  for  all  the  jewels  in  the 
Tower." 

"  The  person  who  handed  you  the  letters  was 
more  to  blame  than  you,  and  if  he  knew  that  they 
were  forged,  he  must  be  a  villanous  scoundrel. 
Who  is  he  ?  Perhaps  the  disclosure  of  his  name 
may  save  Loveridge's  life,  for  I  observe  by  the 
account  of  the  trial  that  Loveridge  refuses  to  say 
a  word  to  lighten  his  own  offence  at  the  expense 
of  his  accomplices.  Tell  me  his  name,  Captain 
Yaxley." 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  let  out  his  name, 
Mr.  Taswell.  A  secret  is  a  secret.  Moreover,  there's 
a  kind  of  freemasonry  between  us.  He  belongs 
to  the  same  line  of  life  that  I  do." 

"Free  trading?" 

"Ay." 

Taswell  reflected  for  a  few  moments.  "  I  have 
a  strong  suspicion,  which  I  will  at  once  take  mea- 
sures to  verify.  The  landlady  of  the  New  York 
Tavern  confessed  to  me  that  there  was  a  listener 
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to  my  last  interview  with  Loveridge.  The  very 
next  day  Loveridge  sailed  for  Scotland.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  was  induced  to  go  there  by  the 
machinations  of  that  listener.  Captain  Yaxley,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  who  delivered 
these  letters  into  your  hands  fabricated  them  for 
a  villanous  purpose ;  namely,  to  remove  Loveridge, 
who  was  possessed  of  a  dangerous  secret,  to  some 
place  remote  from  London.  His  scheme  has  suc- 
ceeded better  perhaps  than  even  he  himself  ex- 
pected, for  I  can  scarcely  believe  him  so  base  as  to 
desire  Loveridge's  death.  Now,  Captain,  I  am  about 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  person  who  accom- 
plished this  piece  of  treachery  ;  if  I  am  mistaken, 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  answer  me  ;  but  if  I  am  right, 
I  call  upon  you,  on  behalf  of  that  poor  misguided 
man  who  lies  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  tell  me  the 
truth." 

61 1  will,"  answered  Captain  Yaxley.  "  Say  the 
name." 

"  Robert  Southernwood." 

The  Captain  vented  a  long  whistle  of  surprise. 
"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Taswell,"  he  said.  "  But  how, 
in  the  name  of  fortune,  did  you  guess  that  ? " 

"  I  cannot  give  you  full  particulars  now ;  I  will 
only  say  that  Captain  Southernwood  is  a  thorough- 
paced scoundrel,  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  out  that  secret  which  Loveridge  knows  that 
I  went  to  Paris,  that  I  am  now  armed  with  the 
proofs  of  Southernwood's  villany,  and  that  although 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  jeopardise  his  comrade's 
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life  for  the  sake  of  keeping  this  secret  unknown, 
his  schemes  are  all  baffled — I  shall  blow  them  to 
the  winds." 

"  The  infernal  vagabond ! "  exclaimed  Captain 
Yaxley.  "  And  to  think  that  I  pocketed  five 
guineas  of  his  roguish  money  for  helping  to  send  a 
fellow-creature  to  the  gibbet !  Mr.  Taswell,  next 
time  I  come  across  that  man,  I'll  leave  my  mark  on 
him.  though  I  swing  for  it  afterwards." 

"  No,"  said  Taswell ;  u  I  entreat  you,  do  not 
injure  him,  but  endeavour  to  detain  him  until  you 
have  communicated  with  me.  I  have  means  of 
punishing  him  more  effectually." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Captain  Yaxley,  sulkily, 
"  you  know  best,  sir ;  but  it  makes  my  blood  boil 
to  hear  of  such  treachery.  I  must  go  on  deck 
and  cool  myself." 

The  Captain  mounted  the  stairs,  and  presently 
afterwards  hailed  Taswell  through  the  skylight. 

"  Come  up  here,  Mr.  Taswell,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

When  the  young  man  reached  the  deck,  the 
Captain  said,  "  Here's  a  go  !  The  wind  has  shifted 
two  points ;  'tis  now  west  by  south,  and  blows  half 
a  gale,  while  the  tide's  running  down  like  a  mill- 
race.  I  thought  we'd  ha'  been  off  the  Reculvers 
by  this  time,  and  hang  me  if  there  ain't  Margate 
jetty  again.  She's  making  nothing  but  lee-way. 
The  Petrel  ain't  a  bad  little  boat,  but  she  can't  do 
miracles,  can  she !  Now,  what  I  was  going  to 
say,  was  this.  Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  get  to 
London  !  " 
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"  Why,   yes,  a  single  day  lost  might  po 

mar  the  good  effects  of  my  visit  to  Paris." 

"  Then,  sir,  you'd  better  go  ashore  in  my  boat, 
take  a  conveyance  for  Canterbury,  and  catch  the 
London  mail-coach  from  Dover.  I  shall  drop 
anchor  in  Margate  Roads,  and  wait,  at  any  rate, 
till  the  tide  begins  to  make  up'ards.  And.  by  the 
way,  where  shall  I  see  you  in  London,  in  case  I 
come  across  that " 

The  Captain  muttered  a  powerful  epithet,  and 
clenched  his  brawny  fist. 

"  I  may  be  heard  of  at  two  places/'  replied 
Taswell.  "At  my  uncle's,  Mr.  Tobias  Taswell, 
stockbroker,  in  Throgmorton-street  ;  or  at  Sir 
Goodwin  Anerley's  house  in  Bedford -square, 
Bloomsbnry. 

The  schooner's  cockle-shell  of  a  boat  was  pre- 
sently  manned  and  lowered  from  the  davits — Tas- 
well stepped  into  it  with  his  baggage,  after  re- 
ceiving a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  from  Captain 
Yaxley. 

"  Don't  be  afeard  of  the  boat,  sir,"  he  roared 
out,  u  though  she  looks  like  an  eggshell,  she'll  live 
through  'most  anything,  and  if  she  do  capsize  you'll 
find  her  bottom  broad  enough  to  give  vou  comfort- 
able sitting-room.  Keep  her  head  well  up  the 
river,  Jack,"  he  said  to  the  coxswain,  "  or  the  tide 
will  wash  you  round  the  Foreland.  Good-bve, 
Mr.  Taswell." 

After  an  hour's  hard  and  zealous  pulling  the 
boat  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 
S2 
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"  What  vessel  are  you  from  ?  "  asked  a  custom- 
house officer  who  stood  011  the  jetty. 

"  Schooner  Petrel,  bound  from  Whitby  to  Lon- 
don," replied  Jack,  boldly. 

"  They  speak  French  down  at  Whitby,  don't 
they,  master?"  said  the  official  significantly,  ad- 
dressing Taswell. 

"  Fling  him  half  a  guinea,  your  honour,"  whis- 
pered Jack,  "  if  you  want  to  save  trouble." 

"  Well,"  said  Taswell,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  slid 
the  required  fee  into  the  expectant  hand,  "  York- 
shire and  French  are  both  foreign  languages  to  a 
Londoner,  are  they  not  ?  Would  you  like  to 
examine  my  baggage  ?  " 

"  Nothing  treasonable,  I  suppose  !  "  said  the 
man,  lazily. 

"  Nothing,  I  pledge  you  my  honour.  If  you 
think  so,  come  to  an  inn  and  look  over  it." 

"  Lor  bless  ye,  no  sir !  A  gentleman  as  behaves 
like  a  gentleman  is  free  to  pass  anywheres." 

Taswell  accordingly  rewarded  the  crew  of  the 
Petrel  for  their  labours,  and  handing  his  packages 
to  a  porter,  proceeded  to  one  of  the  principal  inns, 
where  he  made  inquiries  about  the  Dover  coach, 
and  found  that  by  starting  at  once  on  horse- 
back, he  would  be  in  time  for  it.  Between  two 
and  three  hours  of  steady  riding  brought  him  to 
Canterbury,  and  as  he  found  that  he  had  half  an 
hour  to  spare,  he  resolved  to  report  his  arrival  to 
Mr.  Sheldrick. 

The  old  gentleman  was  in  the  act  of  dismount- 
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ing  from  the  back  of  Turk,  his  shooting  pony,  at 
whose  head  stood  the  groom,  with  a  scantily-filled 
game-bag  in  his  hand.  "TThat !  Mr.  Taswell!" 
exclaimed  old  Sheldrick.  u  I  neyer  expected  to 
see  you  again,  sir." 

"  I  fear  I  have  outstayed  my  fortnight's  holiday, 
Mr.  Sheldrick,"  began  Taswell,  with  a  depre- 
cating air,  "  and  I  hope  no  incoirvenience  has 
resulted  from " 

u  Neyer  mind  that,  neyer  mind  that,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  good  humouredly.  "  Fve  had 
Nodes  back  again,  but  his  want  of  sight  makes 
him  almost  useless.  Very  annoying  of  him  to  get 
the  small-pox  at  his  time  of  life — very  annoying, 
indeed.     Come  in  and  take  a  snack." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sheldrick,  I  must  be  off  to 
London  almost  immediately." 

"  A  glass  of  sound  old  port  and  a  crust  won't 
hurt  you.  Come,  sir.  And  I  have  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  improved  prospects.  You've  heard  of 
the  mining  discovery,  of  course,  Mr.  Taswell !  " 

"  No,  I  have  heard  nothing." 

u  Bless  me,  haven't  you  heard  it,  sir  ?  Why,  it 
has  set  your  uncle  completely  on  his  legs  again. 
Three  days  ago  they  got  news  of  such  discoveries 
of  rich  lead-ore,  that  all  Mr.  Tobias  Taswell's 
creditors  will  be  paid  in  full  before  Lady-day 
next." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  my  uncle's  sake, 
as  well  as  my  own.  And  what  other  news  is  there, 
Mi*.   Sheldrick  ?     Has  the  fair  widow  of  Nettle- 
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stead  Grange,"  said  Taswell,  affecting  an  indifferent 
air,  "  got  married  jet  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Norland?"  replied  old  Sheldriek,  look- 
ing grave.  "No,  confound  it,  I  wish  she  had. 
I've  lent  some  money  on  the  prospect  of  it." 

Ci  Any  reason  given  for  the  delay?  " 

"  YTell,  Mr.  Taswell,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
repeat  all  I  hear.  'Tis  against  my  interest  to  do 
so.  But  I  was  up  in  London  last  week,  and  Mr. 
Foskett,  Sir  Goodwin's  chief  clerk,  gave  me  a 
hint  that  there  were  queer  rumours  afloat." 

*  Of  what  nature?" 

"  That,  Mr.  Taswell,  I  must  decline  to  tell  you. 
Mr.  Foskett  told  me  he  was  prosecuting  inquiries, 
and  cautioned  me  to  say  nothing  to  Sir  Goodwin 
about  it." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Sheldriek,"  remarked  Taswell,  look- 
ing at  the  clock,  "  the  coach  is  nearly  due,  so  I 
must  leave  you." 

"  I  presume,  sir,"  said  the  old  lawyer  with  the 
utmost  obsequiousness,  "  you  will  not  do  me  the 
favour  of  occupying  that  stool  again  ? " 

"  We  will  settle  that  hereafter,  Mr.  Sheldriek." 

"  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  as  a  mere  clerk,  but  with 
a  view  to  partnership.  Consider,  Mr.  Taswell, 
what  a  splendid  opening  for  a  young  man.  With 
my  experience,  and  your  energy,  all  the  Canterbury 
practice  would  fall  into  our  hands." 

"  ^^Te  will  see  about  it,  Mr.  Sheldriek.  Good-bye." 
Taswell  held  out  his  hand.  The  old  lawyer  made 
a  profound  bow,  and  accompanied  his  late  clerk, 
bareheaded,  to  the  door. 
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u  What  an  old  toadeater  he  is,"  thought  Taswell, 
as  he  walked  to  the  coach-office.  "  I  can  scarcely 
recognise  the  brutal,  bullying  employer  of  a  few 
months  back." 

The  down  coach  had  just  arrived,  and  while  it 
was  changing  horses  an  unusually  numerous  crowd 
had  gathered  round  the  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter  !  "   asked  Taswell. 

"  Only  a  Bedlamite  who  came  on  the  coach 
with  us,"  said  a  passenger ;  u  a  fellow  who  pretends 
the  world  is  going  to  end  in  three  years.  I  hope 
to  goodness  'tis  not  true,  for  all  my  money  i< 
invested  in  leasehold  property." 

"  Ah  !  poor  fellow  !  "  said  another  man.  u  He's 
a  deal  more  cracked  than  he  used  to  be  !  This 
Edinburgh  news  has  upset  what  little  wits  he  had 
left." 

"  What  news  ?"  asked  Taswell. 

"  Why,  that  Loveridge,  the  high  treasoner.  is  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.'' 

"  Good  God!" 

u  Ay.  it's  true,  worse  luck.  I  knew  Loveridge 
well ;  worked  at  the  same  forge  with  him  for 
months,  and  a  better  fellow  never  breathed.  This 
Prophet,  as  they  call  him.  taught  Loveridge  to  be 
a  Rechabite,  and  now  he's  grieving  and  lamenting 
because  he  han't  taught  him  to  be  a  Christian.*' 

Taswell  pressed  forward  into  the  crowd,  where  a 
tall  gaunt  man,  with  a  faded  green  mantle  round 
his  shoulders,  was  uttering  an  excited  harangue. 

••  My  friends,"  Taswell  heard  him  say.  a  the 
time  is  short.  In  less  than  thirty  months,  the  Lord 
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will  be  here  to  reign  in  person.  Which  side  will 
you  take  ?  Will  you  be  among  the  sheep,  to  stand 
at  his  right  hand ;  or  among  the  goats,  who  shall 
be  driven  into  outer  darkness  in  the  wilderness  for 
ever?  Think  not  your  money  will  save  you,  or 
your  land,  or  your  cattle,  or  your  hop-gardens.  All 
these  possessions  will  be  delivered  to  the  saints  who 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  As  for  King  George,  I  re- 
quire him  to  give  up  his  throne  at  once.  I  have 
orders  from  Heaven.  Windsor  Castle  will  be  wanted 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1798,  swept  and  garnished 

for  the " 

"  Pardon  the  interruption,"  exclaimed  Taswell ; 
"  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you,  sir,  regarding  Walter  Loveridge." 

Mr.  Ellerby  instantly  ceased  his  harangue,  and, 
taking  Taswell  by  the  arm,  stepped  hastily  aside 
with  him. 

"  Is  it  true,"  asked  Taswell,  "  that  this  unfor- 
tunate man  is  about  to  suffer  death  ?  " 

"  It  is  true.  But  what  matters  death,  provided 
we  are  ready  to  meet  it  ?  In  that  case,  Loveridge 
would  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Lord  face  to 
face  two  years  sooner  than  I  shall.  But,  alas !  he 
is  in  the  bonds  of  a  vain  deism,  and  French  philo- 
sophy, falsely  so  called.  I  am  going  to  Scotland 
to  visit  him  before  he  dies.  The  Spirit  has  sum- 
moned me  thither." 

"  But  the  Dover  coach  does  not  go  to  Edin- 
burgh?" 

"  No,  my  friend ;  but  an  inward  presentiment 
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informs  me  that  I  shall  never  set  foot  in  this  fair 
county  of  Kent  again,  until  the  New  Reign  begins. 
So  I  came  hither  in  the  coach  to-day  to  bid  fare- 
well to  a  female  disciple  whose  heart  I  hope  is 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  her  sinfulness.  She  is 
about  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  for  the 
second  time.  I  would  have  her  pause,  for  soon 
there  will  be  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar- 
riage ;  but  woman's  nature  needs  support,  and  she 
has  o'one  through  much  affliction.  I  knew  her  first 
husband  well ;  a  gallant  officer,  by  name  Norland." 

"  TThat  is  your  name,  sir?"  exclaimed  Taswell. 

"  Edward  Ellerby,  late  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in 
India ;  now  Jehovah's  unworthy  instrument  in 
preaching  the  Gospel." 

"  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Ellerby,  that  Walter  Love- 
ridge  passionately  loved  this  Mrs.  Norland  when 
she  was  a  simple  village  maiden  1 " 

"  Did  he  ?  "  said  the  other,  with  marks  of  inte- 
rest. "  I  care  not  for  tales  of  human  love ;  they  are 
foolishness ;  but  still  this  foolishness  may  in  the 
present  instance  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion. I  will  converse  with  Mrs.  Norland  on  this 
matter,  and  if  the  Lord  will,  she  shall  accompany 
me  to  Edinburgh." 

"  Should  she  be  unaware  of  her  former  lover's 
fate,  I  entreat  you,"  said  Taswell,  "  break  it  gently 
to  her.  Poor  soul,  she  has  many  sorrows  and  dis- 
appointments to  bear!" 

"  Provided  she  has  faith  in  God,"  returned  the 
Prophet,  "  she  shall  endure  all  things." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

GETTING     DANGEROUS. 

Serafina  da  Silva  was  not  merely  a  woman 
of  talent,  she  was  also  endowed  with  great  forti- 
tude and  perseverance.  How  otherwise  could  she 
have  endured  the  withering  blight  which  had  de- 
scended on  all  her  ambitious  hopes  1  .  When  she 
arose  that  morning,  there  appeared  to  be  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  her  fair  mistress's  speedy 
marriage.  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley  was  eager  to 
embrace  her  as  his  bride,  Sir  John  Halstead  was 
willing  to  hasten  on  the  match ;  so  that  the  muni- 
ficent reward  promised  to  Serafina  on  the  wedding- 
day,  seemed  almost  within  her  grasp.  But  ere  the 
day  had  ended,  her  expectations  had  received  a 
series  of  fatal  blows.  Before  Mr.  Foskett  had  re- 
quested that  interview  in  which  he  avowed  his 
belief  that  Major  Norland  was  still  living,  Serafina 
had  encountered  the  first  shock.     It  came  in  the 
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form  of  a  letter  from  Xettlestead  Grange,  and  con- 
tained these  words  : 

"  Seeatixa, — 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  feel  surprised  that  I  begin 
so  coldly,  but  I  cannot  address  you  in  more  en- 
dearing terms  until  I  have  proofs  of  your  inno- 
cence in  the  affair  concerning  which  I  am  about 
to  speak.  Remember,  you  were  once  before  charged 
with  treachery  (I  speak  of  the  mysterious  visit  to 
Mr.  Taswell,  at  Rochester);  you  repelled  the  ac- 
cusation with  apparent  success,  and  I  restored  you 
to  my  confidence.  Should  you,  however,  be  unable 
to  disprove  the  present  charge,  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  fear  that  on  both  occasions  you  have 
been  really  guilty.  For  your  own  sake  and  mine, 
I  pray  it  may  not  prove  so.  Xow  you  shall  hear 
the  accusation  : 

u  The  other  day  my  father,  who  is  still  here, 
came  over  from  Snodland  to  visit  me ;  one  of  his 
dogs  frightened  a  horse,  and  caused  it  to  throw  its 
rider — a  lady.  She  was  brought  with  a  sprained 
ancle  to  this  house,  and  is  now  reclining  on  a  sofa 
by  my  side.  This  lady,  Serafina,  is  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley.  and  the  wife  of  Frede- 
rick Starlinghurst,  and  she  was  travelling  to  London 
at  the  time  she  met  with  this  accident,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entreating  her  father  not  to  marry  me. 
Why  did  she  not  wish  him  to  marry  me  ?  Was  it 
because  she  had  learnt  my  former  history?  I  be- 
lieve not ;  painful  as  that  history  must  have  been 
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to  the  young  wife's  feelings.  No,  it  was  because 
she  suspected  that  you,  I,  and  your  husband,  were 
all  engaged  in  a  dark  plot  to  ensnare  Sir  Goodwin 
into  marriage.  She  had  seen  this  letter  in  your 
handwriting:  i Mischief  is  brewing.  Advise  Sir 
(jr.  A.  to  many  at  once.' 

"  Serafina,  you  must  explain  this  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. If  you  fail  to  do  so,  not  only  will  you  forfeit 
my  friendship,  but  my  marriage  will  be  postponed 
indefinitely.  Unless  I  feel  that  I  can  wed  Sir 
Goodwin  with  a  clear  conscience,  I  will  not  wed 
him  at  all.  Serafina,  I  entreat  you,  by  the  love  I 
still  bear  you,  to  tell  the  truth.  Perhaps  you  have 
only  been  striving  after  your  zig-zag  Oriental 
fashion  for  my  good.  If  this  be  the  case,  explain 
your  conduct,  and  remember  that  English  people 
like  straightforward  simplicity  better  than  the  cle- 
verest finesse.  Write  soon,  for  I  am  sadly  anxious 
and  weary  of  suspense,  to  your  still  affectionate 
friend, 

"  Harriet  Norland." 

"  This  is  unfortunate,"  thought  Serafina.  "How- 
ever, she  has  given  me  a  hint  in  her  concluding 
paragraph  how  I  may  excuse  myself.  Zeal  for  her 
interests  shall  be  my  apology.  I  feared  that  if  the 
marriage  were  much  longer  delayed,  Miss  Thrupp 
and  Miss  Anerley  would  torment  Sir  Goodwin  into 
compliance  with  their  wishes.  I  think  that  will  do. 
Poor  dear  Harriet,  I  really  love  her,  and  long  to 
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see  her  married.  She  will  benefit  bv  the  wedding 
quite  as  much  as  I  shall." 

So  Seraflna  wrote  a  Jesuitical  reply  to  her  mis- 
tress, in  which  she  acknowledged  that  she  had 
written  the  letter  to  Mr.  Starlinghurst  with  a  view 
of  hastening  on  the  marriage,  and  declared  that  the 
mischief  spoken  of  existed  only  in  her  own  imagina- 
tion. She  dropped  this  composition  into  the  post, 
and  immediately  encountered  shock  the  second,  in 
the  shape  of  Mr.  Foskett's  disclosures. 

The  actual  bodily  appearance  of  Major  Norland, 
though  not  unsuspected,  was  a  third  blow.  She 
then  thoroughly  realised  that  all  her  prospects  of 
reward  were  connected  with  a  complex  machinery 
of  fraud,  which  was  not  only  in  danger  of  getting 
out  of  gear,  but  was  actually  at  that  moment  being 
inquisitively  handled  with  a  View  to  derangement 
by  Sir  Goodwin's  astute  old  clerk. 

The  fourth  shock  came  thus.  As  she  and  her 
husband  were  walking  away  from  St.  Antholin's- 
court,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  accidentally  met 
the  secretary  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
who  had  rallied  him  on  his  political  lukewarmness. 

"  Mr.  Chigwood,"  he  had  said,  smilingly,  "  you 
used  to  be  a  great  apostle  of  freedom,  and  now  your 
voice  is  hushed.  We  can't  afford  to  lose  you,  we 
have  lost  so  many.  Arthur  Taswell,  for  instance, 
one  of  our  most  ardent  members,  who,  a  year  ago, 
talked  politics  morn,  noon,  and  night,  has  almost 
abandoned  the   cause.     He  has  actually  gone  to 
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Paris  (a  most  risky  proceeding,  citizen),  without 
any  political  object  whatever." 

"  Did  he  say  for  what  purpose  Taswell  went, 
Jemmy?"  asked  Serafina,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  to  disprove  the  validity  of  an  intended 
marriage.  I  say,  Serry,  I  hope  not  Sir  Goodwin's?" 

"  Nonsense,  Jemmy,  of  course  not,"  replied  Sera- 
fina,  cheerfully.  Had  her  husband  looked  into  her 
face,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  of  a  leaden 
hue,  that  her  lips  had  lost  their  colour,  and  were 
tightly  compressed  together,  and  that  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes — tears  of  bitter  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. "  Accursed  villain  that  he  is,  this  Major 
Norland  ! "  she  thought,  "  why  does  his  vile  carcase 
still  cumber  the  earth,  while  the  young,  the  lovely, 
and  the  good,  are  daily  hurried  to  the  grave !  Oh ! 
that  I  had  known  of  his  existence  some  months 
sooner  !  A  few  inches  of  my  little  stiletto  would 
have  silenced  him  for  ever !  I  would  then  have 
contrived  to  prove  his  identity,  and  all  would  have 
gone  well.  Sir  Goodwin  would  have  married  my 
pretty  mistress,  and  I  should  have  returned  to 
Calcutta  a  lady  of  independent  fortune.  Why  do 
I  not  kill  him  now  !  'Tis  too  late ;  his  death  would 
excite  suspicion.  Besides,  I  begin  to  fear  that, 
whether  he  were  dead  or  alive,  Harriet  Norland, 
horrified  by  all  the  disclosures  which  must  soon  be 
made,  would  shrink  altogether  from  marrying  Sir 
Goodwin.  Oh  !  that  I  had  encountered  him  in 
January  last !  I  would  have  crushed  him  as  I 
would  crush  a  scorpion ! " 
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Seranna  involuntarily  stamped  her  slender  foot 
upon  the  pavement,  and  grasped  her  husband's 
ami. 

"  My  dear  Serry,  what  is  the  matter?"  he  asked, 
taking  the  dainty  little  gloved  hand  in  his  own. 
"  You  started  like  a  fawn." 

"  Did  I  ?"  replied  his  wife,  innocently.  u  Why, 
Jemmy,  you  are  growing  quite  poetical.  Come, 
we  must  not  play  at  love-making  in  the  public 
street,"  she  said,  gently  disengaging  her  hand.  "  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  business  to  do.  As  I  remarked 
to  you  when  we  quitted  that  vulgar  court,  London 
is  becoming  a  dangerous  place  for  us." 
a  Why  so,  Seranna  i" 

"  Why  so  I  Is  not  this  low-minded  tradesman, 
Gattrell,  bent  on  prosecuting  you  ?  My  property, 
Jemmy,  is  all  legally  yours.  He  might  seize  the 
few  guineas  which  I  have  placed  in  the  bank,  and 
reduce  us  to  beggary.  We  will  retire  into  Kent. 
All  the  bridal  purchases  are  completed,  and  Sir 
John  will  permit  me  to  return  at  once." 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  willing  to  go,"  said  Mr. 
Chigwood.  u  In  London  I  am  in  a  constant  fever 
of  anxiety." 

"  Then  we  will  start  to-morrow  by  the  early 
coach  for  Eochester,  and  stay  the  night  there.  I 
do  not  feel  very  strong.  Nine  hours  of  coach- 
jolting  will  weary  me  sufficiently.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  will  proceed  to  Nettlestead  Grange,  and 
remain  quietly  with  Mrs.  Norland  until  the  mar- 
riage takes  place." 
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The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  by  Sera- 
fina  in  bustling  about  the  streets.  Her  doings  sur- 
prised her  husband  not  a  little.  She  drew  her 
savings  from  the  bankers  in  gold,  disposed  of 
various  trinkets  and  articles  of  apparel,  and  seemed 
to  be  preparing  for  a  more  lengthened  voyage  than 
that  to  Canterbury. 

"  You  are  a  creature  of  mystery,  Serafina ;  what 
does  this  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  In  two  days,  sweetest  Jemmy,"  said  his  wife, 
giving  him  a  kiss,  "  you  shall  know  all." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A    STARLIGHT     WALK. 

On  the  following  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chig- 
wood  were  seated  in  a  snug  private  parlour  at  one 
of  the  Rochester  inns.  The  husband  sat  nodding 
by  the  fire,  in  a  state  of  luxurious  repose,  with  his 
legs  stretched  out  to  their  full  length ;  the  wife 
remained  at  the  tea-table,  her  chin  supported  on 
her  prettily-turned  arm,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  me- 
ditation. 

"  It  will  be  but  a  poor  exchange,"  she  thought, 
"  for  what  I  had  expected  to  receive :  but  that 
prospect  is  hopeless,  so  I  must  be  content  with 
a  little.  I  fear  it  cannot  be  much,  but,  little  or 
much,  I  will  have  it,  and  then  farewell  for  ever  to 
dismal,  cold,  foggy  England.  Farewell,  too,  to 
you,  silly  creature,  sleeping  by  the  fire.  I  do  love 
you,  but  I  cannot  take  you  with  me,  nor  do  I  sup- 
pose you  would  consent  to  go.  As  for  the  chil- 
VOL.  III.  T 
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dren,  they  are  provided  for.  Sir  John  Halstead  is 
a  better  guardian  for  them  than  either  their  father 
or  their  mother.  On  that  score  my  conscience  is 
clear.  Harriet  will  miss  me,  but  the  blame  of  my 
departure  rests  on  herself.  But  for  her  strait- 
laced  scruples  and  delays  the  marriage  might  have 

been  accomplished  long  since Jemmy,  my  love, 

Jemmy,  wake  up  ! " 

"Hollo,  my  dear!"  said  Mr.  Chigwood,  with  a, 
great  yawn.  "  Are  you  there  still  ?  I  thought  you 
were  gone  to  bed." 

"  Bed !  Nonsense,  Jemmy,  'tis  scarcely  nine 
o'clock.  I  feel  quite  refreshed  by  that  cup  of  tea, 
and  should  like  to  take  a  walk." 

"Why,  Serry,  I  thought  yesterday  you  were 
too  delicate  even  to  endure  a  prolonged  coach 
journey  ?  " 

"  A  coach  journey  is  one  thing,  sir ;  a  gentle 
stroll  on  a  lovely  starlight  night  like  this  is  an- 
other. You  forget  our  Indian  fashions,  Jemmy. 
Have  not  you  and  I  had  many  a  delightful  walk 
along  the  Esplanade  at  Calcutta,  with  the  fire-flies 
dancing  around  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ;  but,  to  adopt  your  phrase,  Cal- 
cutta is  one  thing,  Eochester  is  another.  The 
candles  in  the  sailors'  grog-shops  are  but  a  sorry 
substitute  for  fire-flies,  nor  does  a  frosty  No- 
vember night  in  Kent  exactly  recal  the  mild  glories 
of  a  tropical  evening." 

"Nevertheless,  we  will  go.  Don't  be  lazy, 
Jemmy.  Get  your  coat ;  I  shall  be  ready  in  five 
minutes." 
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Serafina  presently  appeared  with  a  low-crowned 
hat  on  her  head,  and  her  skirts  looped  up,  country 
fashion. 

"  My  dear,  you  look  charming  ! "  said  Mr.  Chig- 
wood,  gallantly.  a  You  are  now  a  veritable  Kentish 
peasant,  and  I  must  kiss  you  as  a  token  of  my  ad- 
miration." 

He  little  thought  that  he  had  kissed  his  wife  for 
the  last  time,  except  when — but  we  will  not  an- 
ticipate. 

"  Now,  Serafina,  I  am  your  most  obedient  cava- 
lier," said  Mr.  Chigwood,  as  they  reached  the 
street.     "  Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

"  We  will  cross  the  bridge,  and  see  what  Stroud 
looks  like  by  starlight,"  replied  Serafina. 

When  they  had  passed  along  the  main  street  of 
Stroud  for  some  distance,  Serafina  took  a  turning 
to  the  left  hand. 

"  Where  now  ?  "  asked  her  husband. 

"  We  will  go  a  little  way  into  the  country." 

"  My  dear,  supposing  we  meet  with  footpads  ?  " 

"  Supposing  we  do,  we  have  nothing  to  lose. 
We  will  wish  them  a  good  evening,  and  better 
sport  next  time." 

Serafina  appeared  in  high  spirits.  She  laughed, 
and  chattered,  and  made  herself  so  agreeable,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  cold  east  wind  which  blew  over  the 
river  Medway,  Mr.  Chigwood  was  reminded  of 
former  loving  walks  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly. 

"  My  sweet  Serafina  !  "  he  exclaimed,  at  length, 
t2 
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"  how  far  are  we  going  ?  We  have  passed  through 
Cuxton,  and  are  half-way  to  Snodland." 

"  We  are  going  to  Snodland,  Jemmy.  I  want 
to  see  Mr.  Petworth." 

"  What !  at  this  time  of  night,  Serry  ?  He  will 
be  in  bed,  and  his  confounded  dogs  will  tear  us  to 
pieces." 

"  Oh,  Jemmy,  what  a  coward  you  are !  You 
should  have  been  a  woman." 

"  Well,  I  sometimes  think  I  should.  A  woman, 
in  some  respects,  has  a  very  easy  life  compared  to 
a  man.  Not  expected  to  fight,  or  do  laborious 
work.     Serafina,  are  you  bent  on  going  farther  %  " 

"  I  am." 

"  Very  well,  then  I  will  do  your  bidding.  My 
sweet  girl,  I  feel  so  fond  of  you  to-night,  I  could 
do  anything  to  please  you." 

"  That's  a  darling  Jemmy,"  said  his  wife,  press- 
ing his  arm.  The  vulnerable  part  of  her  heart 
was  touched.  "  I  believe,  poor  fellow,"  she 
thought,  "  that  he  really  loves  me.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  spare  him.  He  shall  return  to 
Calcutta." 

The  wayfarers  presently  passed  through  the 
village  of  Snodland.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly 
a-bed,  but  here  and  there  a  door  opened,  and  a 
hearty  voice  wished  them  good  night,  in  the  old 
simple  rural  fashion,  to  which  Serafina  cheerfully 
responded.  The  marshy  track  which  led  to  Mr. 
Petworth's  habitation  was  crisp  and  firm  to  the 
tread  with  a  keen  frost.     Mr.  Chigwood  halted, 
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and  listened.  "I  don't  hear  the  dog?,*'  he  re- 
marked. 

"  Never  mind  the  dogs,  Jemmy ;  give  me  your 
arm,  and  come  along." 

All  sounds  were  hushed  as  they  approached  the 
hut,  excepting  the  hooting  of  an  owl  from  a  distant 
copse,  and  the  croaking  of  a  few  frogs,  who  were 
probably  wanning  their  chilly  blood  in  the  half- 
frozen  swamp  with  this  exercise. 

"The  house  is  shut  up,"  whispered  3lr.  Chig- 
wood  :  "  there  is  no  light  visible." 

"  He  is  gone  to  bed/'  returned  Serafina  ;  k*  knock 
at  the  door." 

Her  husband  advanced  accordingly,  and  knocked 
with  a  tremulous  hand.  He  was  in  agonies  of  fearr 
believing  that  the  three  dogs,  Wolfe,  Montcalm, 
and  Abraham,  had  restrained  their  barking  pro- 
pensity by  some  preternatural  agreement,  and 
would  certainly  dash  out  and  make  mincemeat  of 
him. 

There  was  no  response  to  the  summons.  "  My 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Chigwood,  ruefully,  "  we  must  go 
back.  Another  six  mile  trudge.  Oh !  how  tired 
you'll  be!" 

"  Xever  mind  me,  Jemmy,"  replied  his  wife. 
"  I  have  the  spirit  to  walk  twenty  miles  if  it  be  ne- 
cessaiw.  Perhaps  Mr.  Petworth  has  fallen  down 
in  a  fit.     "We  must  open  the  door." 

"  There  is  a  strong  padlock  upon  it." 

"  The  window  then." 

"  It  is  fastened  with  a  shutter." 
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u  Oh !  what  a  coward  I  have  for  a  husband ! " 
sighed  Serafma.     "  Burst  it  open,  Jemmy." 

"  What !  my  dear,  commit  burglary ! " 

"  Yes,  if  it  be  burglary  to  do  a  charitable  act. 
This  poor  old  miser  is  perhaps  lying  without  help 
on  a  sick  bed.  You  have  read  how  Lady  Tem- 
pest found  Daniel  Dancer,  Jemmy,  and  saved  his 
life?" 

"  I  have." 

u  Then  let  us  do  the  same.  Force  open  that 
shutter." 

Armed  with  a  piece  of  waste  timber  in  lieu  of 
a  crowbar,  Mr.  Chigwood,  after  several  efforts, 
forced  the  shutter  down.  There  was  no  glazed 
window,  and  before  he  could  recover  his  surprise, 
his  wife  had  climbed  nimbly  up,  and  passed  in 
through  the  aperture. 

He  presently  heard  her  striking  a  light,  and 
looking  in  at  the  window  saw  that  she  had  brought 
a  tinder-box  and  matches  in  her  pocket. 

u  Scran* na,  what  does  this  mean?" 

"  Come  inside,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

Mr.  Chigwood  thrust  his  body  through  the  win- 
dow, and  in  a  few  moments  stood  facing  his  wife 
within  Mr.  Petworth's  humble  domicile. 

u  Jemmy,"  she  whispered  in  an  earnest  tone, 
laying  one  hand  upon  his  arm,  while  with  the  other 
;she  lighted  a  taper  from  the  sulphur-match, 
"  Jemmy,  do  you  remember  a  conversation  we  once 
had  at  the  Grange  about  Mr.  Petworth's  hiding- 
place  for  his  money  1  Show  it  to  me  now,  Jemmy, 
show  it  to  me." 
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a  Good   Heaven,    Serafina,  would  you  rob  the 


man 


?" 


"  Is  it  robbery  to  take  that  which  he  will  never 
make  use  of  1  He  will  die  as  lie  has  lived,  a  self- 
denying  miser.  To  whom  will  his  money  go  when 
he  is  dead  ?  To  his  daughter,  who  will  then  be 
Lady  Anerley.  This  petty  hoard  will  not  be  worth 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  wealthy  personage." 

"  Nor,  Serafina,  will  it  be  worth  your  while  to 
commit  a  felony  when  five  thousand  pounds  awaits 
you:' 

"  Jemmy,  remember  the  old  proverb  of  '  a  bird 
in  the  hand.'  Sir  Goodwin's  promised  reward  mav 
never  reach  us.  He  may  play  us  false.  Then 
Saint  Brieuc  will  demand  his  share.  Besides, 
Petworth's  paltry  scrapings  will  not  endanger  the 
five  thousand  pounds.  Come,  darling  Jemmy,  you 
said  you  could  deny  me  nothing  to-night.  Show 
me  the  trap-door." 

Mr.  Chigwood  unwillingly  proceeded  to  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  apartment,  where  lay  the  pro- 
prietor's scanty  stock  of  bedding,  trimly  rolled  up 
as  a  soldiers  kit  should  be.  He  removed  this, 
and  pointed  out  to  his  wife  a  transverse  crack  in 
the  flooring  boards,  which  was  evidently  artificial. 
She  stooped  down,  set  the  taper  on  the  floor,  and 
scanned  the  crack  with  an  eager  countenance. 
a  This  will  raise  it,"  she  said,  taking  a  strong 
kitchen-knife  from  the  shelf.  "  Be  ready,  Jemmv, 
to  thrust  in  a  piece  of  wood  as  a  wedge." 

The  trap-door  was  raised  by  their  joint  exer- 
tions, and  discovered  a  yawning  aperture  some  six 
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feet  in  depth.  Mr.  Chigwood  descended,  at  his 
wife's  instigation,  after  many  misgivings,  for  he 
feared  that,  as  the  watch-dogs  were  not  above 
ground,  they  might  be  lying  'perdus  in  the  cellar- 
age. She  soon  followed  him,  and  found  herself  in 
a  good-sized  underground  apartment,  which  had 
evidently  been  excavated  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
wigwam.  The  clay  floor  was  clammy  with  moisture 
which  trickled  down  the  walls,  and  the  only  furni- 
ture visible  was  a  rickety  old  clothes-press,  green 
and  mouldy  with  damp  and  decay.  Serafina 
hastily  pulled  open  the  doors,  and  began  to  survey 
the  interior.  To  her  disappointment,  it  was  filled 
with  cheeses,  presents  probably  from  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers'  wives  to  Mr.  Petworth  for  his 
professional  services.  The  cheeses  were  perfectly 
covered  with  a  mass  of  blue  mould,  and  presented 
a  most  uninviting  appearance.  Serafina  banged 
the  door  of  the  press  with  contempt,  and  examined 
in  preference  every  cranny  and  corner  of  the 
cellar.     No  sign  of  hoarded  treasure  was  visible. 

"  My  dear  Serry,"  expostulated  Mr.  Chigwood, 
whose  teeth  were  chattering  with  cold,  damp,  and 
anxiety,  "  you'd  better  give  it  up.  Thus  far  we've 
done  no  harm.  For  God's  sake,  let  us  return  to 
Rochester  as  innocent  as  we  started ! " 

"  No,  Jemmy,"  replied  his  wife,  firmly,  "  when 
I  begin  anything,  I  like  to  finish  it.  If  Petworth 
has  saved  any  money,  that  money  is  in  this  cellar. 
Before  I  leave,  I  will  dig  all  the  floor  up.  Go  up 
and  fetch  a  spade  ;  I  saw  one  by  the  fireplace." 
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Mr.  Chigwood  climbed  up  through  the  trap- 
door, pleased  to  find  himself  once  more  above 
ground.  He  felt  strongly  inclined  to  take  to  his 
heels  and  run  back  to  Rochester,  but  affection  for 
the  woman  he  had  left  in  that  gloomy  sepulchre- 
like chamber  constrained  him  to  remain. 

While  he  was  searching  for  the  spade,  Serafina 
walked  to  and  fro,  impatient  for  further  discovery. 
As  she  passed  rapidly  along,  a  rusty  nail  which 
had  been  driven  into  the  door  of  the  press,  caught 
in  her  skirt.  The  swiftness  of  her  pace  caused  the 
rickety  piece  of  furniture  to  topple  over  like  an- 
other Dagon,  and  had  not  Serafina  caught  it  in 
her  hands,  and  supported  it  with  all  her  strength, 
it  would  have  fallen  upon  her.  As  it  was,  the  ill- 
fitting  doors  burst  open,  and  one  of  the  cheeses 
rolled  out.  She  kicked  it  with  her  foot ;  it  emitted 
a  curiously  hollow  sound.  She  cut  into  it  with 
the  kitchen-knife,  and  to  her  astonishment  found 
it  was  only  a  shell.  The  whole  of  the  interior  had 
been  carefully  scooped  out  through  an  opening 
which  was  skilfully  closed  up,  and  nothing  but  a 
thin  rind  remained. 

"Never  mind  the  spade,  Jemmy!"  exclaimed 
Serafina  ;  "come  here  at  once.  Do  you  see  this  f" 
She  displayed  the  empty  cheese-rind.  "  Xot  even 
a  miser  would  preserve  an  empty  cheese,  except 
for  some  special  purpose.  I  will  cut  open  another." 
She  accordingly  cut  open  another.  "  See,  Jemmy!" 
she  exclaimed,  joyfully,  "  I  was  right.  These  are 
Mr.  Petwortn  s  monev-boxes." 
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The  cheese-rind  in  question  contained  fifteen 
guineas,  each  folded  separately  in  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  on  which  a  date  was  neatly  written.  Se- 
rafina  continued  her  examination.  Some  of  the 
shells  were  empty,  some  contained  ten  or  fifteen 
guineas  ;  at  last  she  opened  one  which  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  same  precious  coins,  all 
carefully  lapped  in  paper.  This  last  might  be 
computed  to  hold  from  seventy  to  a  hundred 
guineas. 

"  Come,  Serafina,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  go. 
Surely  you  might  be  satisfied  now.  You  have 
got  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas." 

"  Why,  there  are  half  a  dozen  cheeses  not  yet 
examined ! " 

"  There,  do  you  hear  that?"  exclaimed  Chig- 
wood,  whose  hair  was  bristling  with  terror,  as  a 
shrill  and  peculiar  cry  struck  upon  his  ear.  "  They 
are  coining.  I  will  not  stay  an  instant  longer. 
Serafina,  dearest  wife,  stay  another  moment,  and 
you  are  lost !  " 

"  Oh !  that  I  were  a  man ! "  muttered  she,  as 
her  husband  assisted  her  to  scramble  through  the 
opening  which  led  to  the  upper  apartment,  "  then 
I  would  stay  alone.  Why,  you  silly  man,  that  cry 
was  but  the  whooping  of  the  owl.  He  came  and 
roosted  on  the  thatch  for  company.  Hush !  you 
may  hear  the  rustle  of  his  wings.  Let  us  go  down 
again." 

"  No  more  to-night  for  a  dukedom  ! "  replied  her 
husband,  slamming  the  heavy  trap-door.     u  Come, 
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Serafina,  I  have  humoured  yon  against  my  con- 
science. Stay  another  minute,  and  I  leave  you 
alone." 

••  My  poor  woman's  strength  is  insufficient  to 
raise  the  trap."  said  his  wife,  mournfully.  -  Very 
well,  we  will  go.'' 

Thev  trudged  the  weary  six  miles  to  Rochester 
in  almost  absolute  silence,  and  reached  their  inn 
about  two  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Chigwood  mut- 
tered something  about  a  dancing  assembly,  to 
which  the  sleepy  porter  replied  with  a  tremendous 
yawn,  as  he  handed  him  a  chamber-candlestick. 

Serafina  was  indefatigable.  Although  it  was 
now  two  o'clock,  and  she  had  endured  nine  hours' 
coach-travelling,  followed  bymore  than  twelve  miles' 
walking,  yet.  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  unfolded 
her  treasures,  burnt  the  wrapping-papers  in  the 
grate,  and  counted  the  proceeds.  "  One  hundred 
and  forty-seven  guineas.  Jemmy,"  she  said.  K  To- 
morrow night  we  will  pay  a  second  visit."  She 
then  prepared  for  bed.  and,  wearied  with  exercise, 
was  presently  in  a  peaceful  slumber. 

The  torments  of  conscience  would  not  allow  her 
husband  to  sleep.  He  dozed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  awoke  trembling,  thinking  the  grasp  of  a 
constable  was  on  his  shoulder.  Besides,  he  felt 
ashamed  of  the  action  in  which  he  had  participated. 
To  plunder  the  hard  savings  of  a  poor  lonely 
desolate  old  man  !  'Twas  monstrous  !  He  turned 
and  tossed  about  on  his  uneasy  pillow,  and  sleep 
refused  to  visit  his  sense-.     ••  Like  Macbeth,"  he 
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murmured,  "  I  have  murdered  sleep  ;  the  innocent 
sleep!" 

As  the  town-clocks  struck  three,  Mr.  Chigwood 
rose  softly  from  his  couch.  "  God  forgive  me  all 
my  sins,"  he  said,  "  and  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 
I  will  make  some  reparation  for  my  evil  deeds. 
I  will  restore  this  ill-gotten  money  before  the 
rightful  owner  discovers  his  loss."  He  stole  noise- 
lessly to  the  drawer,  when  he  had  dressed  himself, 
and  drew  from  it  the  canvas  bag,  into  which  with 
housewifely  precision  Serafina  had  poured  the  pro- 
ceeds of  her  theft.  He  then  descended  the  stairs, 
and  gently  withdrawing  the  bolts,  walked  into  the 
open  air.  The  night  had  clouded  over,  and  the 
wind  howled  mournfully  among  the  house-tops. 
Chigwood  crossed  the  bridge ;  he  looked  back,  and 
fancied  he  saw  a  white  figure  following  him.  He 
was  not  proof  against  superstition,  and  his  knees 
smote"  together  with  horror.  He  did  not  dare  to 
cast  a  second  backward  glance;  but  with  feeble 
tottering  steps  made  his  way  to  Snodland.  By  the 
time  he  reached  Petworth's  wigwam,  the  hooting 
of  the  owl  and  the  croaking  of  the  fross  were 
silenced  bv  the  fierce  easterly  crale  which  roared 
among  the  trees,  and  dashed  the  waves  of  the  little 
Medway  against  the  bank  like  those  of  a  mimic 
ocean. 

"  Can  that  be  a  light  which  I  see  glimmering 
through  the  cracks  of  the  door?"  thought  Chig- 
wood.    "  No,  it  must  be  my  fancy." 

He  pulled  down  the  window-shutter,  and  was 
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about  to  enter.  In  a  moment  a  blinding  flash  of 
light  leaped  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  chamber,  a 
loud  crashing  report  stunned  his  ears,  and  he  fell 
back  to  the  ground.  In  another  instant  the  door 
of  the  cabin  was  thrown  hastily  open,  and  a  tall 
stalwart  figure,  bearing  a  lantern  in  its  hand, 
came  out. 

a  Have  I  hit  ye,  villain  ? "  he  exclaimed,  roughly, 
as  he  threw  the  light  of  his  candle  upon  Chigwood's 
face,  which  was  blackened  with  powder. 

••  X — no/'  murmured  Chigwood,  attempting  to 
rise.     "  I  think  not." 

"  Stir  an  inch,"  shouted  Mr.  Petworth,  "  and  I 
blow  your  brains  out  with  t'other  barrel.  Well, 
I  thought  I'd  winged  somebody,  for  I'm  sure  I 
heard  a  groan,"  continued  the  old  man.  u  So, 
master  scoundrel,  not  content  with  one  visit, 
you  come  here  for  a  second  spell  of  plunder- 
ing, eh  ? " 

"  'Tis  not  so,"  answered  Chigwood.  "  I  came 
hither  to  restore  what  another  person  had  stolen. 
See,  'tis  in  this  canvas  bag ;  a  hundred  and  fortv- 
seven  guineas." 

"The  exact  amount  I  had  lost!"  exclaimed  old 
Petworth.  u  Hip,  hip,  hurrah. !  But  how  come 
you,  my  friend,  to  know  of  the  robbery?"  he 
added,  in  a  softened  voice. 

••  Will  you  keep  it  a  secret  ? "  cried  Chigwood, 
earnestly.  "  It  was  my  wife — my  name  is  James 
Chigwood  ;  I  am  in  Sir  John  Halstead's  service." 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  coolly,  "  if  you  be  in- 
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nocent,  I  am  sony  I  let  fly  at  you.  But  you  don't 
seem  to  be  touched,"  he  continued,  as  Chigwood 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Hush  !"  exclaimed  Chigwood,  u  hush  !  I  heard 
a  strange  cry,  like  a  groan.  Look,  look,  Mr.  Pet- 
worth,  what  is  that  yonder,  lying  down  !  God  in 
Heaven  !  'tis  like  the  white  figure  that  followed 
me  over  Rochester  Bridge !" 

A  horrible  sickening  presentiment  overshadowed 
the  unfortunate  man's  mind  as  he  followed  Pet- 
worth's  striding  steps,  clinging  with  almost  feminine 
terror  to  the  skirts  of  his  coat. 

"  'Tis  thy  wife,  man,"  said  Petworth,  in  a  voice 
choking  with  emotion.  "  Oh,  my  God!"  he 
said,  clasping  his  hands,  "  to  think  that  I,  a 
soldier,  should  in  mine  old  age  slay  a  woman ! 
Lend  us  a  hand,"  he  continued,  almost  roughly. 
"We'll  bear  her  into  the  hut,  and  lay  her 
on  my  blankets.  I  doubt  she  has  not  long  to 
live." 

The  ghastly  hues  of  death  were  indeed  already 
gathering  on  Serafina's  face.  The  gun  had  been 
loaded  with  slugs,  and  the  charge  had  entered  her 
right  breast.  Mr.  Petworth  took  from  his  shelf 
a  cobweb-covered  flask  of  brandy,  and  pouring 
some  of  it  into  a  glass,  mingled  it  with  a  medicated 
tincture,  and  administered  a  dose  to  the  dying 
woman.  She  made  strenuous  efforts  to  speak,  and, 
after  several  abortive  attempts,  succeeded. 

"  Is  Jemmy  here  ? "  she  said   slowly,  speaking 
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with  great  difficulty.  Her  husband  sat  by  her  side. 
but  his  grief  was  such  that  he  was  unable  to  utter 
a  word.     He  pressed  her  hand  convulsively. 

*•  Has  he  robbed  you  again  ? n  she  continued, 
fixing  her  eyes,  an  hour  ago  so  brilliant,  but  now 
glazing  over  with  the  film  of  death,  on  Mr.  Pet- 
worth's  face. 

"  No,"  replied  the  old  soldier,  gulping  down  a 
sob  that  ro<e  in  hist  hroat.  ~  X<:>.  He  came  here, 
like  an  honest  man,  to  render  back  what  had  been 
stolen." 

-  Alas  !"  said  Serafina,  "  how  justly  I  am  pun- 
ished !  I  saw  him  quit  the  house,  and  pursued  him, 
believing  that  he  meant  to  secure  the  remainder 
of  your  guineas  for  himself.  Thank  God,  thank 
God,  he  is  innocent  !  Oh  !  sir,  will  you  pardon 
me  what  I  have  done  i" 

u  I,  lass  !"  exclaimed  Petworth;  "  I  fear  I  have 
taken  that  from  thee  which  I  cannot  return.     But 
it  was  by  misadventure.      Dick  Petworth's   hand 
was  never  yet  raised  intentionally  against 
thy  sex." 

"  Oh,  Jemmy,"  murmured  Serafina,  whose  voice 
was  momentarily  growing  fainter.  u  Why  did  I 
not  listen  to  the  Prophet's  words  i  He  is  a  holy 
man,  though  not  of  our  Church.  Thank  Sir  John 
for  all  the  kindness  he  has  bestowed  on  me.  My 
money,  Jemmy,  in  the  bed-chamber  at  Rochester, 
give  to  Sir  John  for  the  children.  Alas  !  alas  !  I 
have  been  a  cruel,  unf eeling  mother  to  them  !     My 
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love  to  Plassey,  my  love  to  Clive,  my  love  to 
Warren  Hastings.  And,  above  all,  my  love  to 
sweet  Harriet  Norland ;  tell  her  not  to  marry  Sir 
Goodwin.  The  Major  lives;  I  have  seen  him 
lately.  Kiss  me,  Jemmy.  Farewell.  Bring  the 
priest !    What !  no  priest !    Make  sign  of  cross. 

Extreme  unct " 

Her  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  and  her  spirit 
returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

THE   COURT  OF   INQUIRY. 

Ox  a  certain  dismal  morning,  during  this  same 
month  of  November,  a  small  party  of  persons 
assembled  in  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley's  drawing- 
room  in  Bedford-square.  They  had  evidently  met 
for  business,  not  to  entertain  each  other;  they 
conversed  but  little,  and  their  faces  were  for  the 
most  part  marked  by  a  mingled  expression  of 
anxiety  and  curiosity.  Before  detailing  the  rea- 
sons for  their  coming  together,  let  us  recite  the 
names  of  the  company.  There  was,  first,  Miss 
Thrupp,  the  faithful  instructress  of  Sir  Goodwin's 
children,  who  was  under  sentence  of  banishment 
for  venturing  to  disapprove  of  her  employer's  mar- 
riage-engagement. Her  brow  was  calm  and  stern, 
but  the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitched  nervously, 
and  she  held  Lucy's  hand  tightly  in  her  own. 
Poor  Lucy  sate  with  her  eyes  modestly  fixed  upon 
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the  ground,  while  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
being  stared  at  by  several  persons  of  the  opposite 
sex,  caused  a  perpetual  blush  to  mantle  her  cheek, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  one  at  least  of  these  per- 
sons, added  to  her  beauty.  She  wore  the  usual 
school-girl-like  morning-dress  of  the  day — namely, 
a  light-coloured  frock,  tied  at  the  waist  (which  was 
near  the  armpits)  with  a  broad  blue  sash.  Her 
skirts  were  scanty  and  short,  while  her  sleeves 
were  tight,  and  terminated  at  the  elbow.  Her 
yellow  hair  hung  hi  short  curls  over  her  neck,  and 
was  no  longer  stained  with  powder.  The  tax 
lately  imposed  on  that  commodity,  and  the  sarcastic 
proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  brushed 
the  powder  out  of  his  household's  heads,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  his  horses'  tails,  had  given  the  coup  de 
grace  to  this  once  indispensable  luxury.  The 
fashion  lingered  for  years  among  elderly  folks, 
but  the  young  appreciated  the  simplicity  of  the  new 
regime.  On  a  sofa,  near  to  her  sister,  reclined  Flo- 
retta  Starlinghurst.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  clouded 
with  sadness,  and  she  averted  her  eyes  from  her 
husband,  who  lounged  near  her,  with  his  hands 
resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  softly  humming 
Incledon's  last  popular  song.  To  judge  from  his 
dress,  he  looked  prosperous  enough.  His  green 
coat,  long  in  the  skirt  and  high  in  the  collar,  was  of 
irreproachable  cut,  his  buckskins  were  without  a 
wrinkle,  his  top-boots  spotless.  Near  him  sate  Sir 
John  Halstead,  with  his  little  round  bald  head, 
and  placid  good-humoured  countenance.     His  ill- 
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fitting  shabby  blue  coat  and  buff  vest  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  Starlinghurst's  spruce  attire. 
To  while  away  the  time  profitably  he  had  taken 
a  pamphlet  from  his  pocket,  and  was  earnestly 
contemplating  Sir  William  Dolben's  well-known 
woodcut  of  the  interior  of  a  slave-ship.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  room  appeared  Me.  Foskett  and 
Arthur  Taswell,  seated  side  by  side,  and  occa- 
sionally conversing  in  low  whispers.  The  old 
clerk  was,  as  usual,  prim,  precise,  and  powdered  to 
a  hair ;  the  young  man's  face  was  unusually  pale, 
and  wore  a  determined  expression.  He  was  dressed 
in  garments  of  a  soberer  hue  than  he  had  been 
wont  to  wear  a  year  ago.  In  a  remote  corner  ap- 
peared the  two  attorneys,  Sheldrick  and  Slatter; 
the  former  had  come  to  look  after  Starlinghurst's 
interests  (and  his  own),  the  latter  as  Sir  Good- 
win's adviser. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  Sir 
Goodwin  Anerley  entered  the  room.  Everybody 
rose  on  his  arrival,  while  the  Baronet,  leaning 
heavily  on  his  cane,  courteously  acknowledged 
theu  salutations.  His  face  looked  worn  and 
anxious,  and  the  numerous  wrinkles  with  which 
threescore  years  had  puckered  it,  seemed  more 
deeply  cut  than  usual.  He  took  his  seat  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  spoke  thus  : 

u  I  am   sure,   ladies   and   gentlemen,  you  will 

excuse  me  rising  to  my  feet.     Politeness  of  posture 

is  forbidden  by  the  gout.     Let  me  briefly  say  why 

I  have  called  you  together  this  morning.     Mv  old 
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and  trusted  coadjutor,  Mr.  Foskett,  whose  skill 
and  energy  have  made  my  business  what  it  is, 
conceives  that  he  has  discovered  some  important 
facts  bearing  on  a  subject  which  is  to  me,  per- 
sonally, of  paramount  interest.  I  refused  to  listen 
to  his  statement  alone.  '  What  you  have  to  tell, 
Mr.  Foskett,'  I  said,  *  shall  be  told  in  the  presence 
of  my  family ;  and  Sir  John  Halstead,  if  he  will 
be  kind  enough  to  take  the  trouble,  shall,  as  the 
guardian  of  the  other  party  interested,  also  hear 
your  story.'  This  plan  of  procedure  became  the 
more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  another  person  (here 
Sir  Goodwin  frowned)  has  come  forward,  and  like- 
wise volunteers  a  statement.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  propose  that  we  form  a  court  of  inquiry, 
that  Sir  John  Halstead  shall  take  the  chair,  and 
that  Ave  shall  all  be  at  liberty  to  ask  the  witnesses 
(with  due  regard  to  order)  any  questions  we  please. 
Should  points  of  law  arise,  we  have  two  worthy 
members  of  the  legal  profession  present  to  correct 
our  deliberations." 

The  listeners  uttered  a  low  murmur  of  assent 
to  Sir  Goodwin's  proposition,  and  the  court  was 
speedily  organised. 

As  he  took  the  chair,  Sir  John  Halstead  said : 
"  My  friends,  you  all  probably  know  why  we 
have  met  together.     It  is  to  decide  whether,  in  our 
opinion,  the  death  of  Edwin  Lascelles  Norland, 

Major  of  his  Majesty's Regiment,  has  been 

satisfactorily  proved.  I  cannot  too  highly  commend 
Sir  Goodwin's  conduct  in  this  matter.     Our  deci- 
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sion  may  deprive  him  of  an  object  on  which  he 
has  set  his  heart,  yet  he  has  manfully  determined 
to  submit  his  cause  to  our  hearing.  I  need  not  say 
that  we  shall  listen  to  it  dispassionately  ;  I  need  not 
say  that,  should  our  judgment  be  adverse  to  Sir 
Goodwin's  hopes,  we  shall  feel  deeply  grieved  for 
his  disappointment.  There  is  another  person  who 
is  still  more  vitally  interested  in  this  inquiry  than 
even  Sir  Goodwin.  To  that  person  I  will  not 
further  refer,  except  to  say  that,  whatever  her 
hopes  and  anticipations  may  be,  she  is  sternly 
desirous  to  learn  the  truth.  Mr.  Foskett,  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  give  your  evidence  !  " 

Here  Sir  Goodwin  spoke.  u  Pardon  my  inter- 
ruption, Sir  John.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that,  to 
save  unnecessary  publicity,  I  have  informed  Mr. 
Foskett  that  I  will  accept  his  statement  of  what 
other  persons  saw  without  insisting  on  their  pre- 
sence."' 

Mr.  Foskett  then  said :  "  Some  days  since,  a 
shabbily-dressed  man,  carrying  a  green  umbrella, 
called  upon  Sir  Goodwin  at  the  counting-house. 
His  appearance  excited  Mr.  Starlinghursts  cu- 
riosity, and  he  requested  me  to  follow  him " 

u  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Starlinghurst,  why  he  excited 
your  curiosity  !  "  asked  the  chairman. 

u  Mere  idleness,  Sir  John ;  I  took  him  for  some 
queer  old  West  Indian  original.*' 

Sir  Goodwin's  countenance,  which  had  clouded 
over,  cleared  as  his  son-in-law  spoke. 

u  I  followed  this  man,*'  continued  Mr.  Foskett, 
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"  to  a  house  in  St.  Antholin's-court,  kept  by  one 
Saint  Brieuc,  whose  name  was  signed  as  a  witness 
to  the  documents  which  allege  Major  Norland's 
death.  I  entered  a  tavern  opposite,  and  casually 
speaking  of  this  person  with  the  green  umbrella  to 
two  stage-players  who  sat  there,  found  that  they 
had  met  him  at  the  Tillage  of  Crayford,  in  Kent, 
where  he  had  asked  many  questions  concerning 
Mrs.  Norland,  and  had  paid  money  for  the  infor- 
mation elicited.  By  my  instructions  one  of  the 
players,  a  Mr.  Flack,  followed  this  man  to  the 
New  York  Tavern  in  Trig-lane,  and  with  much 
ingenuity  contrived  to  discover  that  his  apparent 
age  was  adopted  as  a  disguise,  and  that  he  was 
really  about  forty  years  old,  and  passed  as  Captain 
Robert  Southernwood,  of  the  schooner  Saucy 
Betsy.  My  inquiries  since  this  have  been  fruitless. 
Some  person  has  probably  given  the  alarm,  for 
both  Captain  Southernwood  and  Saint  Brieuc  have 
disappeared." 

"  How  do  you  connect  Captain  Southernwood 
with  Major  Norland's  affairs,  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  once  inquired  concerning  Mrs.  Norland  %  "  asked 
Sir  John. 

u  Because  Saint  Brieuc,  the  witness  to  these  do- 
cuments ;  James  Chigwoocl,  the  discoverer  of  these 
documents  ;  and  himself,  were  in  constant  commu- 
nication together." 

"  If  that  be  insufficient,"  said  Sir  Goodwin,  "  I 
will  add  my  testimony.  This  person  with  the 
green  umbrella  called  upon  me  some  months  back, 
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and  hinted  that  he  was  in  possession  of  facts 
proving  Major  Norland's  death.  Shortly  after- 
wards, these  proofs  were,  by  apparent  accident, 
discovered." 

"That  is  all  I  have  to  say,"  concluded  Mr. 
Foskett. 

u  Mr.  Taswell  will  please  to  favour  us  with  his 
evidence/'  said  the  chairman. 

Arthur  Taswell  rose,  and  spoke  thus : 

"  Various  circumstances  led  me  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  evidence  alleging  that  Major 
Norland  died  in  Paris.  Amongst  other  reasons, 
the  extreme  clearness  and  symmetry  with  which 
the  details  were  drawn  up.  Then  something 
which  I  saw  in  a  French  newspaper  induced  me  to 
go  to  Paris.  I  must  here  recapitulate  a  few  his- 
torical facts.  Robespierre  and  the  chiefs  of  his 
party,  including  Dumas,  the  President  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  were  executed  on  the 
10th  Thermidor,  or  28th  July,  1794.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  party,  seventy-three  in  number, 
among  whom  Alphonse  Leroy  was  said  to  be 
included,  were  executed  on  the  following  day. 
The  Moniteur  of  the  12th  Thermidor  gives  an 
official  list  of  the  persons  condemned,  among 
whose  names  appears  that  of  Leroy.  But,  in 
another  paper,  the  Censeur  des  JournaiLv,  of  the 
same  date,  there  is  a  paragraph,  headed,  i  List  of 
persons  executed  yesterday,'  where  the  name  of 
Leroy  is  apparently  misprinted  Lenoir.  This  tri- 
vial alteration  sent  me  to  Paris.     I  met  with  great 
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civility  from  official  personages,  although  a  general 
disposition   existed   to    bury   the    details   of   that 
dreadful  period  in  obscurity.   After  much  fruitless 
research,   I   found   a    person   who   had  acted   as 
turnkey  at  the  Abbaye  prison  during  the  month  of 
July,  1794.     He  remembered  the  name  of  Lenoir 
perfectly,  and  said  that  he  was  a  provincial  notary, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Paris  on  a  charge  of  noting 
a  bill  upon  which  some  royalist  names  appeared. 
6  Was  he  executed  ? '  I  asked.    '  I  cannot  recollect. 
His  name  does  not  appear  in  my  book,  but  the 
batches   were    so    numerous   at   that   epoch   that 
possibly  it  was  omitted,'  replied  the  turnkey.     i  At 
any  rate,  he  was  not  under  my  charge  when  the 
Abbaye  prisoners  were  released ;  so  I  presume  he 
had  "sneezed  in  the  sack."     I  remember  him  so 
well,  because  he  wras  provokingly  deaf.     He  was 
as  deaf  as  an  adder.'     I  visited  Monsieur  Sanson, 
the  executioner,   and  found  him,    in  spite  of  his 
frightful   office,    a   polite   and    agreeable   person. 
'  Can  you  inform  me,'  I  said,  c  whether  a  person 
named  Jules  Lenoir  suffered  death  on  the  11th 
Thermidor,  year  two  of  the  Republic?'     He  re- 
ferred  to   his  books,  which  were  kept   with   the 
utmost   precision.     l  No,    monsieur,'    he   replied ; 
c  but   you   are   probably   confusing   the   name  of 
Leroy  with  the  name  of  Lenoir.     They  are  some- 
what similar  in  sound.     Alphonse  Leroy  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  date  you  mention.'     'You  are  cer- 
tain ?  '     '  Peste,  mon  clier  monsieur,  my  books  are 
kept  with  the  accuracy  of  a  Bordeaux  merchant. 
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See,  there  is  the  counterfoil  of  the  receipt  of  his 
body.  What  is  more,  I  recollect  that  the  order  for 
Leroy's  execution  was  signed  by  his  bosom  friend, 
President  Dumas,  who  had  himself  looked  through 
the  "  little  national  window"  the  day  before.  Point 
de  zele,  monsieur,  is  a  safe  motto.  Now,  Dumas 
was  such  an  active  patriot,  that  he  used  to  sign 
blank  orders  several  days  beforehand,  so  that  he 
actually  caused  the  decapitation  of  his  dearest 
crony  after  his  own  death.'  '  Can  you  recollect 
the  person  of  this  Leroy  %  '  '  Yes.  I  have  seen 
him  occasionally  on  the  juries.  He  was  a  slightly- 
made  man,  with  a  reddish-brown  face,  and  spoke 
our  language  like  an  Englishman.'  i  Can  you 
recal  his  appearance  that  day  on  the  scaffold  ? ' 
1 1  cannot ;  we  were  very  busy,  and  the  tAcoteuses 
were  especially  vociferous.  I  remember  one  man 
who  wasted  nearly  five  minutes  of  my  precious 
time.'  l  How  was  that  ? '  i  He  was  so  deaf,  I 
could  not  make  him  comprehend  how  to  place 
himself  on  the  plank.'  '  His  name  ?  '  6  Ah  !  that 
I  am  utterly  ignorant  of.'  I  proceeded  next  to  the 
printing-office  of  the  Censeur  des  Journaux,  and, 
pointing  out  in  the  old  number  of  that  journal  the 
list  of  persons  executed,  asked  the  manager  if  he 
could  tell  me  who  supplied  the  information  it  con- 
tained. *  Ma  foiy  he  replied,  6at  this  distance  of 
time  you  might  as  well  ask  me  what  I  had  for 
dinner  on  that  day.  Why  do  you  ask,  monsieur  !  ' 
c  Because  I  desire  to  know  something  concerning 
one  Jules  Lenoir,  of  Epemay,  who   was  executed 
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on  that  day.'  'Yonder  compositor/  said  the  ma- 
nager, 'is  from  the  Department  of  the  Marne. 
Perhaps  he  can  inform  yon.'  I  called  the  compo- 
sitor aside,  and  told  him  my  business.  '  Alas,  sir ! ' 
he  replied,  l  there  is  no  doubt  that  poor  Jules 
Lenoir  perished.  I  saw  his  head  fall.  What  is 
more,  they  executed  him,  a  moderate  man,  a  con- 
stitutionalist, in  company  with  seventy  or  more 
scoundrelly  Sons  of  Terror.  And  to  add  to  his 
ignominy,  they  misspelt  his  name.  In  the  slip 
from  which  that  paragraph  was  printed  it  was 
spelt  Leroy.  I  resolved  to  give  my  poor  com- 
patriot (I  am  an  Epernay  man)  the  glory  of  pub- 
licity, and  corrected  the  appellation.'  I  returned 
to  the  turnkey  of  the  Abbaye  prison.  '  You  are 
certain/  I  said,  '  that  Alphonse  Leroy  was  executed 
on  the  11th  Thermidor?'  'I  am  certain/  he  re- 
plied. '  Here  is  an  entry  in  my  book  of  the  deli- 
very of  his  bddy  to  Citizen  Sanson.'  'Yet,  my 
friend/  I  said,  '  I  am  convinced  that  your  deaf 
prisoner  Lenoir  was  guillotined  on  that  day. 
Sanson  remembers  him  on  the  scaffold.  Xow, 
both  could  not  have  been  executed.'  '  Parbleu, 
monsieur,  I  am  not  sure.  The  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation  never  objected  if  there  were  one 
or  two  over.'  '  What  does  the  gentleman  want  ?  ' 
said  the  turnkey's  wife,  entering  the  room.  'To  know 
if  we  sent  a  deaf  man  called  Lenoir  to  the  Place 
cle  la  Revolution  the  day  after  poor  Bobespierre 
suffered.'  '  Poor  Robespierre,  indeed ! '  said  the 
wife.     '  I  like  that ;  a  mean-spirited,  bilious  scoun- 
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drel !    Yes,  Marcus  Aurelius,  you  did  send  Lenoir 

to  the  scaffold,  and  what's  more '     The  woman 

paused,  and  whispered  in  her  husband's  ear.  He 
started  and  turned  pale.  c  Come,'  I  said,  encou- 
ragingly, i  you  need  not  be  afraid.  If  Lenoir  has 
been  executed  wrongf ully  I  am  sorry  for  him ;  but 
it  h  not  in  him  that  I  am  interested.  I  am  an 
Englishman,  and  I  want  to  know  about  Alphonse 
Leroy,  who  was,  I  believe,  also  an  Englishman.  Tell 
me  the  truth,  and  you  shall  be  handsomely  re- 
warded.' The  husband  remained  silent.  ' 1  will 
tell  the  gentleman,'  said  the  wife.  l  It  was  a  most 
unfortunate  occurrence,'  she  began,  '  and  my  hus- 
band was  not  to  blame  for  it.  He  was  unwell  that 
day,  and  a  new  turnkey,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  prisoners'  faces,  called  over  the  list  of  con- 
demned persons.  AVhen  the  name  of  Leroy  was 
called  out,  poor  Lenoir,  who  was  as  deaf  as  a  post, 
answered  to  it,  and  was  hurried  off  to  the  cart 
before  the  mistake  was  found  out.  WeH,  mon- 
sieur, had  the  error  been  discovered,  it  would  have 
jeopardised  my  husband's  situation  ;  so  we  agreed 
to  keep  it  secret,  and  when  the  order  for  Lenoir's 
liberation  arrived,  we  allowed  Leroy  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.'  l  What  became  of  him  ? '  I  asked. 
*  I  do  not  know.  He  was  a  Terrorist,  and  would 
have  been  roughly  handled  if  recognised,  so  he 
probably  fled  from  the  country.'  " 

Taswell  sat  down,  and  Sir  John  Halstead  re- 
marked :  "  Mr.  Taswell's  evidence  proves  that 
Alphonse  Leroy,  otherwise  Edwin  Lascelles  Xor- 
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land,  was  not  executed  on  the  29th  July,  1794,  and 
consequently  that  the  documentary  evidence  of  his 
death  goes  for  nothing.  Mr.  Foskett  has  established 
the  identity  of  the  man  with  the  green  umbrella 
and  Captain  Southernwood ;  but  there  appears  as 
yet  to  be  a  link  wanting  in  the  chain  which  shall 
connect  Captain  Southernwood  and  Major  Norland 
together." 

The  footman  knocked  at  the  door,  saying, 

"  A  person  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Taswell." 

"His  name  ?" 

"  Captain  Yaxley." 

"  I  have  reason,"  said  Taswell,  "  to  think  that 
this  person's  evidence  may  be  of  importance.  May 
he  be  allowed  to  enter  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Sir  John. 

Captain  Yaxley  accordingly  entered  the  room, 
but  was  so  utterly  appalled  by  the  number  of 
persons  present,  that  he  stood  sheepishly  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

11  Well,  my  friend,"  said  Sir  John,  encouragingly, 
"  don't  be  alarmed.     Take  a  seat." 

"  Not  much  used  to  ladies,"  growled  Captain 
Yaxley  at  length,  in  a  voice  of  such  intense  hoarse- 
ness, as  to  be  quite  ventriloquial.  "  I  say,  Master 
Taswell,"  he  continued,  edging  his  way  towards  the 
young  lawyer  as  to  a  beacon  of  refuge,  "  I've  seen 
him." 

"  Captain  Yaxley  refers,"  explained  Taswell,  "  to 
Kobert  Southernwood." 

"Ay,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  arter  you  left 
the  Petrel,  I  beat  up  to  Gravesend.    I  drops  anchor 
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in  the  North  Hope,  and  was  smoking  a  pipe  on  the 
poop,  when  a  boat  comes  alongside.  l  Who  are 
ye  ? '  says  I,  for  you  know,  Mr.  Taswell,  I've  always 
got  an  eye  to  the  revenue  folks.  {  A  friend,'  says  a 
woice,  which  I  know'd  to  be  Southernwood's.  As 
soon  as  he  steps  aboard,  he  whispers,  '  Captain 
Yaxley,  plant  me  down  below  for  a  week  or  two, 
I'm  in  trouble  ;'  <  All  right,'  I  says ;  c  step  down  to 
the  cabin,  you'll  find  the  whisky  -bottle  on  the  swing- 
tray.'  I  know  his  taste,  d'ye  see,  Mr.  Taswell. 
Then,  I  says  to  my  mate,  i  Bring  the  irons,  and  do 
what  I  bid  ye.'  So  I  came  behind  Southernwood, 
gripped  his  arms,  and  my  mate  trussed  him  up  as 
neat  as  need  be.  '  Now,'  says  I,  '  maybe  you'll 
explain  why  you've  sent  Loveridge  to  the  gibbet, 
a  man  worth  a  dozen  of  ye,  you  d — d  infernal 
crawling  scoundrel.'  I  ask  your  pardon,  ladies," 
said  Captain  Yaxley,  blushing  copper-colour,  and 
coughing  into  his  hat. 

"Where  is  this  person  now?"  demanded  Sir 
John  Halstead. 

"  Below,  in  a  hackney-coach,  your  honour,"  re- 
turned the  Captain,  u  with  a  cloak  to  cover  his 
wrist  and  ancle-ornaments.  I  told  him  to  choose 
whether  to  come  up  here,  or  to  be  given  up  to  jus- 
tice immediate.     He  said  he'd  sooner  come  here." 

"  We  must  see  this  man,"  said  the  chairman. 

"  With  your  permission,  Sir  John,"  observed 
Miss  Thrupp,  "  I  think  that  I  and  these  two  young 
ladies  will  retire.  The  scene  would  be  too  painful 
for  them." 

u  I  will  escort  you  from  the  room,"  said  Star- 
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linghurst,  whose  face  was  deadly  pale,  as  he  offered 
his  arm  to  his  wife,  for  she  was  still  unable  to  walk 
without  assistance. 

The  rest  of  the  company  remained.  Captain 
Yaxley  retired  from  the  room,  and  presently  re- 
entered, holding  the  arm  of  a  man  who  was  wrapped 
in  a  long  cloak,  but  whose  shuffling  pace  betrayed 
that  his  feet  were  fettered. 

Sir  John  Halstead  started  to  his  feet  with  a  ges- 
ture of  astonishment.  u  Major  Norland ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  it  is  useless  to  deny  your  identity.  I 
recognise  you  at  once." 

"  Look  there,"  said  the  prisoner,  coolly  pointing 
with  his  manacled  hand.  "  Sir  Goodwin  is  about 
to  have  a  fit." 

Sir  John  and  the  rest  of  the  company  turned  to 
Sir  Goodwin,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and 
stood  wringing  his  hands,  the  picture  of  despair. 

"  Oh,  my  God ! "  he  cried  piteously,  "  has  it 
come  to  this?  I  had  hoped  against  hope.  This 
last  blow  has  shattered  my  castle  of  happiness  to 
atoms.  Oh,  my  sweet  Harriet !  Shall  I  never 
clasp  thy  hand  as  my  wife !  Why  is  this  villain 
permitted  to  live  %  " 

"  Calm  yourself,  Sir  Goodwin,  calm  yourself, 
my  dear  sir,  and  allow  me  to  conduct  you  from  the 
room,"  said  Mr.  Slatter. 

The  Baronet  accepted  the  proffered  arm,  and 
hobbled  from  the  apartment  as  feebly  as  if  ten 
years  had  suddenly  been  added  to  his  age. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Major  Norland,  inso- 
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lently,  "  have  you  brought  me  here  chained  nand 
and  foot,  to  stare  at  me  as  at  some  curious 
monster  i  " 

"  Xo,  sir,"  rephed  Sir  Jolm  Halstead ;  "  to  esta- 
bhsh  your  identity." 

"  Oh  !  that  there  need  be  no  trouble  about/'  said 
the  prisoner,  coolly ;  "  I  am  Edwin  Lascelles  Xor- 

land,  late  of  his  Majesty's Kegiment.     And 

now,  permit  me  to  say  a  word  to  you,  Mr.  Foskett, 
and  you,  Mir.  Arthur  Taswell.  Have  not  you,  gentle- 
men, acted  a  very  silly  part  I  But  for  your  busy- 
body meddling,  I  should  have  got  five  thousand 
pounds,  Sir  Goodwin  would  have  obtained  a  charm- 
ing wife,  and  the  lady  would  have  found  a  wealthy 
and  reputable  husband.  Instead  of  winch,  you 
have  hunted  me  down,  you  have  broken  that  elderly 
gentleman's  heart,  and  you  will  leave  my  wife  de- 
solate and  wailing,  like  a  turtle-dove  in  the  desert, 
for  want  of  a  mate.  Shame  on  you,  gentlemen  ; 
shame  on  you  ! " 

B  Major  Norland,"  said  Sir  John  Halstead, 
gravely,  u  you  had  better  reflect  on  your  own  evil 
deeds.  The  catalogue  of  them  is  long  and  grievous. 
I  say  nothing  of  your  neglect  and  ill-usage  of  your 
wife  in  India.  That  is  a  private  matter.  But  vou 
are  now  amenable  to  the  laws  for  basely  plunder- 
ing the  Honourable  Company." 

"  Let  me  continue,"  exclaimed  Taswell,  excitedly. 
"You  enrolled  yourself  among  the  worst  of  that 
band  of  miscreants  who  desolated  Paris  during  the 
Terror ;  you  battened  on  the  blood  shed  at  the  guil- 
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lotine ;  you  villanously  permitted  an  innocent  man 
to  suffer  death  in  your  stead,  to  save  your  coward 
life  ;  you  came  to  England,  and  engaged  in  a  plot 
(which,  compared  with  your  other  crimes,  appears 
venial)  to  marry  your  supposed  widow  to  another 
man ;  last,  and  blackest  of  all,  you  have  delibe- 
rately, by  means  of  forged  letters,  sent  your 
friend  and  comrade,  that  noble,  pure-hearted  fa- 
natic, Walter  Loveridge,  to  a  traitor's  doom  at 
Edinburgh !     Can  you  deny  these  charges  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  You  would  not  believe  me  if 
I  did.  Otherwise,  I  might  prove  that  I  am  not 
such  a  demon  as  I  am  painted.  Kather,  let  me 
ask,  Sir  John,  what  you,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Honourable  Company,  propose  to  do?" 

"  Major  Norland,"  replied  Sir  John  Halstead, 
"  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  sit  here  as  a 
judge  to  try  you  for  your  past  offences ;  I  do  not 
even  propose  to  deliver  you  up  to  justice.  For  two 
reasons.  Partly  because  you  were  captured  when 
seeking  hospitality  from  a  supposed  friend  ;  partly 
because  I  would  not  wish  to  add  to  your  miserable 
wife's  burden  of  affliction  the  ignominy  of  a  con- 
vict-husband. The  tenets  which  I  profess  are 
merciful.  We  who  sit  here,  possibly,  fancy  our- 
selves on  a  platform  of  virtue,  far  raised  above 
your  degradation.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  all-seeing 
God,  who  is  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity,  we  are, 
probably,  all  on  a  level.  We  are  all  corrupt  to- 
gether, and  your  chance  of  salvation  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, if  you  but  choose  it,  as  great  as  that  of  the 
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holiest  saint  who  ever  lived.  Captain  Yaxley,  take 
off  his  fetters,  and  for  Christ's  sake,  who  died  to 
save  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  let  him  depart  in 
peace." 

u  Sir  John  Halstead,"  said  Major  Norland,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  when  his  manacles  had  been  re- 
moved, u  I  can  laugh  at  words  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, such  as  yonder  youth  spoke  to  me.  But 
your  language  brings  the  tears  to  my  seared  eyes. 
I  was  not  always  the  villain  I  now  appear.  Little 
by  little,  I  have  trodden  the  downward  path.  Nor 
am  I  even  such  a  villain  as  Mr.  Taswell  thinks 
me.  If  I  chose,  I  could  explain,  I  could  extenuate 
— but  I  will  not.  Sir  John,  dare  I  ask  you  to 
shake  me  by  the  hand  ?  *' 

"  Dare  you  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  John.  u  Think 
you  that  I,  who  just  now  proclaimed  the  equalitv  of 
all  men  before  God,  woidd  shrink  from  touchino- 
the  flesh  of  a  fellow-worm  ?  There  is  my  hand, 
and  may  God,  who  is  willing  to  save  to  the  ut- 
termost those  that  come  to  him,  accept  vour 
prayers  ! " 

Major  Norland  bowed  courteously  to  the  as- 
sembled company,  and  slowly  quitted  the  house. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  following  note 
was  handed  to  Sir  John  Halstead : 

"  Dear  Sir  Johx,— 

*•  Pardon  the  familiarity  of  my  address,  but  I 
cannot  begin  a  letter  to  one  I  love  in  colder  terms. 
I  have  twice  feigned  death  for  my  own  selfish  pur- 

YOL.  III.  x 
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poses  ;  this  time  I  die  in  reality  to  relieve  my  wife 
of  a  useless  encumbrance.  I  should  never  feel  so 
fit  for  death  again  as  I  do  at  this  moment,  were 
I  to  live  another  twenty  years.  I  shall  be  found 
under  a  tree  near  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  riding- 
house  in  Hyde  Park. 

u  Your  faithful  servant, 

u  Edwin  Lascelles  Norland." 

It  was  too  true.  At  the  spot  indicated,  pistol  in 
hand,  the  Major  lay  lifeless. 

When  the  truth  of  the  letter  was  thus  confirmed, 
Sir  John  Halstead  said,  "  This  is  the  saddest  news 
of  all.  This  poor  wretch,  misled  by  some  vague 
system  of  Pagan  ethics,  has  conceived  that  he  in 
some  measure  atones  for  the  evil  he  has  done,  by 
rushing  into  his  Maker's  presence  red  with  his  own 
blood.  The  veiy  words  which  seemed  to  soften 
his  heart  have  been  to  him,  alas!  an  occasion  of 
f ailing.  May  God  preserve  us  from  a  like  fate,  and 
teach  us  howT  wide  is  the  difference  between  genuine 
Repentance,  which  seeks  to  lead  a  new  life ;  and 
barren  Remorse,. whose  only  remedy  for  past  crime 
is  the  frightful  folly  of  Suicide  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 

EDINBURGH    CASTLE. 

A  strong  place  built  upon  a  rock  which  rises 
abruptly  like  a  volcanic  island  from  the  ocean 
out  of  a  sea  of  house-tops.  Within  the  strong 
place  a  prison  cell,  and  in  that  cell  a  man  whose 
hours,  according  to  his  momentary  mood,  pass 
with  leaden  sluggishness  or  terrible  rapidity,  for 
to-morrow  is  destined  to  be  his  last  day  on  earth. 
Into  that  cell  comes  a  visitor,  a  tall  gaunt  man, 
with  a  disfiguring  scar  upon  his  cheek,  who  fixes 
his  deep-set  brilliant  eyes  on  the  captive,  and  de- 
spite his  rugged  outward  guise,  speaks  in  a  voice 
of  almost  feminine  softness. 

"  My  last  visit,  Walter  Loveridge.  Does  your 
spirit  feel  more  reconciled  to  the  approach  of 
death?" 

"  I  fear  not.  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  fatal 
x2 
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cord.  A  sensation  of  choking  for  a  few  seconds 
will  probably  be  all  the  pain  I  shall  feel.  The  God 
of  Nature,  Citizen  Ellerby,  is  merciful,  and  propor- 
tions our  sufferings  to  our  endurance.  Human 
cruelty  may  strive  to  torture,  but  Nature  deadens 
the  anguish  with  her  Lethean  cup.  I  have  seen 
soldiers  lashed  with  such  a  number  of  strokes  as 
future  generations  will  deem  incredible,  but  after  a 
certain  amount  of  punishment  they  either  fainted, 
or  their  bodies  became  as  insensible  to  the  cat  as 
if  they  were  rhinoceros  -  hides.  I  even  doubt 
whether  Ravaillac  and  Damiens  suffered  the  pains 
which  their  fiendish  tormentors  designed  for  them. 
Do  not  think  I  am  straying  from  my  answer  to 
your  question.  You  asked  me  if  I  were  reconciled 
to  die  ?  I  reply,  '  No,'  and  proceed  to  say  that  it  is 
not  because  I  fear  the  pangs  of  death.  Nor  do  I 
fear  that  which  comes  after  death ;  the  same  bene- 
ficent Being  who  refuses  to  let  us  suffer  here  beyond 
what  we  can  bear,  will  surely  not  torment  us  here- 
after  " 

"  My  God  says  otherwise.  There  are  but  two 
places.  Heaven  for  the  righteous,  hell  for  the 
wicked.  Choose  for  yourself,  Loveridge.  There 
is  a  glorious  prospect  before  you.  I  must  go  on 
toiling  and  moiling  in  this  miserable  world,  until 
the  Lord  comes  to  reign ;  while  by  this  time  to- 
morrow you  may  be  with  him  in  Paradise.  Oh  ! 
what  a  glorious  chance  !  Were  it  not  that  I  must 
await  the  Lord's  arrival,  I  should  like  to  be  hanged 
myself!" 
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u  You  had  better  take  my  place  then,  Citizen 
Ellerby,"  said  Loveridge,  with  a  grim  langh.  "  Now, 
then,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  not  reconciled  to 
die.  It  is  simply  because  I  love  this  nether  world 
of  ours,  which  you  style  miserable,  but  which  is 
only  made  so  by  our  own  selfish  greed  and  violence. 
I  love. the  London  streets  with  their  roar  of  traffic 
and  the  canopy  of  smoke  and  fog  overhead  ;  I  love 
the  peaceful  woods  and  gardens  of  my  native 
Kentish  village  ;  but  as  for  Paradise,  it  is  a  mere 
name,  an  Arabian  Nights'  vision  of  a  golden  palace 
among  the  clouds,  with  which  an  Englishman  has 
no  sympathy.  Oh,  my  friend !  I  have  passed  a 
hard  struggling  life  on  this  little  island,  yet  now 
that  I  am  doomed  to  leave  it,  I  feel  like  a  mother 
whose  infant  is  torn  from  her  bosom,  and  slain 
before  her  eyes!" 

"  The  ineffable  joys  of  the  heavenly  state  will 
shut  out  all  regret  for  earth,  until  the  earth  is  re- 
fined and  purified." 

"  Not  so ;  that  is  another  miserable  dogma, 
which  I  utterly  deny.  Wherever  we  may  be  after 
death,  we  shall  take  an  interest  in  worldly  affairs. 
I  do  not  believe  that  celestial  bliss  acts  as  a  ne- 
penthe which  lulls  all  our  mundane  affections  to 
sleep.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  individual  safely 
landed  in  heaven,  regards  with  complacent  stu- 
pidity the  torments  of  his  father,  or  mother,  or 
sister,  in  hell.  Such  selfish  happiness  would  not 
be  happiness  at  all." 

At  this   point   of   the   colloquy   the  door   was 
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opened,  and  the  sentinel  on  duty  thrust  in  his 
head.  "  Another  visitor,"  he  said,  laconically. 
"  You  can't  have  two  at  once,  choose  which." 

u  What  is  his  name  ?  "  asked  Loveridge. 

"  Arthur  Taswell,"  replied  a  cheerful  voice  from 
behind  the  door. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Prophet,  "  I  will  for 
the  present  retire ;  but  I  must  see  you  once  again. 
Oh !  that  the  grace  of  God  would  instil  into  your 
heart  some  surer  ground  of  hope  than  this  vague 
Pagan  belief  in  the  God  of  Nature  !" 

a  Then  I  will  not  say  the  last  farewell,"  answered 
Loveridge,  pressing  Ellerby  by  the  hand.  u  Enter, 
Citizen  Taswell." 

"  The  ruling  passion  still  ^ "  said  Taswell,  with  a 
mournful  smile,  as  he  took  both  the  prisoner's 
hands  in  his  own.  "  Still  playing  at  republi- 
canism?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Loveridge,  cheerfully,  "  they 
would  not  suffer  me  to  play  at  the  game  outside ; 
surely,  within  the  Castle  walls  I  may  amuse  myself 
with  it.  But  now  I  must  thank  you  heartily  for 
your  kindness  in  coming  four  hundred  miles  to 
visit  me." 

"  Nay,  'tis  but  tit  for  tat ;  I  was  sick  at  heart 
and  in  prison  and  you  visited  me ;  what  is  more, 
you  sacrificed  your  liberty  by  so  doing.  As  for 
coming  four  hundred  miles,  I  would  willingly 
travel  forty  thousand,  if  it  presented  a  chance  of 
saving  your  life." 

"  There  is  no  prospect,  then  ?  " 
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u  Of  a  reprieve  I  My  dear  friend,  if  there  were, 
you  should  know  it  at  once.  Good  news  can  never 
be  told  too  soon ;  I  fear  there  is  none " 

A  deadly  pallor  overspread  the  captive's  face, 
and  tears  started  to  his  eyes. 

"  Oh  !  Arthur  Taswell,"  he  cried,  "  what  a 
coward  you  will  think  me  !  It  is  not  that  I  fear 
the  stroke  of  death,  but  that  I  cannot  bear  to  part 
from  the  world.  To  think  that  to-morrow,  as  Danton 
said,  I  may  be  in  Annihilation,  and  this  frame  of 
mine  which  now  thrills  with  joy  and  sorrow  will  be 
a  cold,  lif  eless,  repulsive  lump  of  clay.  Oh  !  is  there 
no  hope  ? " 

"  I  fear  there  is  none.  W«  have  strained  even' 
nerve  we  could.  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley,  who  feels 
remorsefully  that  he  has  indirectly  caused  your 
death,  has  visited  the  Minister  three  several  times. 
The  answer  was  :  '  A  stem  example  is  needed,  and 
no  man  is  fitter  to  die  than  Loveridge.  His  very 
honesty  and  disinterestedness  render  him  formid- 
able. Were  he  like  most  of  his  fellow-conspirators, 
a  mere  covetous  wretch,  greedy  for  wealth,  and 
envious  of  his  betters,  he  should  go  to  Botany  Bay. 
As  it  is,  his  life  must  be  forfeited.'  " 

Loveridge  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Now  that  I 
know  the  worst/'  he  said,  a  I  will  be  firm. 
"Why  does  Sir  Goodwin  accuse  himself  of  mv 
doom?" 

"  Because  the  reward  which  he  offered  for  proofs 
of  Major  Norland's  death  caused  that  unprincipled 
scoundrel  to  betrav  his  own  wife.     He  unwittingly 
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told  you  his  secret,  and,  to  stop  your  mouth,  sent 
you  to  Scotland." 

"  Sir  Goodwin  need  not  vex  himself.  Sooner  or 
later  I  should  have  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 
After  all,  I  have  no  right  to  complain.  Had  the 
soldiers  of  the  Crown  stood  in  my  path,  I  should 
have  slain  them  ;  I  am  but  repaid  in  my  own  coin. 
And  so  this  wretched  Southernwood,  alias  Norland, 
has  committed  self-murder  ?  " 

"  He  has,  and  it  was  the  best  deed  of  a  misspent 
life.  He  slew  himself,  not  from  a  cowardly  wish 
to  escape  the  earthly  punishment  of  his  crimes,  for 
he  was  allowed  to  go  scot-free ;  but  to  release  his 
wife  from  her  legal  fetters.  He  wished  her  to  be 
free  to  many  whom  she  pleased." 

u  Which  of  course,"  said  Loveridge,  bitterly, 
"  she  will  take  advantage  of.  She  wTill  wear  the  out- 
ward trappings  of  woe  for  a  season,  and  then  burst 
out  as  a  butterfly-bride,  oblivious  of  the  two  men, 
one  a  lover,  the  other  a  husband,  who  are  lying  in 
dishonoured  graves;  the  graves  of  Felony  and 
Suicide." 

"  William  Lancefield,"  replied  Taswell,  "  I  ad- 
dress you  purposely  by  your  real  name,  that  I  may 
soften  your  heart  by  recalling  the  memories  of 
your  boyish  days.  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  my  chief, 
though  not  my  only  reason  for  coming  to  Edin- 
burgh, is  to  speak  with  you  concerning  Harriet 
Petworth,  your  early  love.  Were  you  to  die  with 
such  hard  thoughts  concerning  her  in  your  heart, 
she  would  grieve  more  than  at  all  her  other  af- 
flictions." 
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"  What  afflictions  has  she  borne  compared  with 
mine  !  I  have  been  trodden  under  foot,  while  she 
has  been  lapped  in  luxury.  It  seems  to  me  that 
she  has  actually  benefited  by  her  false  deceit.  Had 
she  honourably  wedded  me  she  would  have  been 
at  best  but  a  poor  hard-working  blacksmith's  wife  ; 
as  it  is,  she  has  lived  to  dress  herself  in  silks  and 
satins,  and  has  only  to  hold  up  her  finger,  when 
a  rich  London  merchant  will  make  her  his  titled 
wife." 

"  Oh  !  "William  Lancefield,  you  only  speak  thus 
from  bitterness  of  soul,  you  do  not  believe  what 
you  say.  Think  you  that  all  the  jewels  of  Golconda, 
all   the    pleasures   of  fashion,   will   compensate    a 
woman  for  the  loss  of  her  honour  ?     Harriet  Pet- 
worth  as  your  wife  might  have  been  obscure,  but 
she  would  have  been  happy ;  she  chose  a  more  am- 
bitious path,  and  the  fruit  she  deemed  so  blooming, 
turned  between  her  lips  to  dust  and  ashes.    She  has 
been  a  miserable  woman.   Hear  her  history  in  brief : 
She    elopes  with  a   cold-hearted  man  of  fashion, 
who,  not  loving  her  sufficiently  to  many  her,  and 
endure  poverty  for  her  sake,  encourages  another 
man  to  offer  her  matrimony.     She   accompanies 
this  man  to  India,  having  wedded  him  from  neces- 
sity, not  from  love.  The  match  turns  out  miserably. 
He  becomes  a  drunkard  and  a  gambler,  and  finally, 
after    inventing   a    story  which   no  one  believes, 
plunders  his  employers  and  disappears.     The  de- 
serted wife,  enervated  by  the  tropical  climate,  re- 
turns to  England.     A  cunning  clever  dependent 
obtains  a  vast  ascendancy  over  her,  inveigles  her 
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into  keeping  a  card-table,  urges  her  to  accept  Sir 
Goodwin's  proffered  hand.  Then  comes  a  year  of 
selfish  intrigue,  during  which  time  the  crafty- 
players  use  this  unfortunate  woman  as  if  she  were 
a  mere  insensible  pawn  upon  the  chess-board.  At 
last  their  intrigues  are  blown  to  atoms,  and  the 
two  principal  actors  die,  one  by  self-murder,  the 
other  shot  accidentally,  but  righteously,  while  en- 
gaged in  a  base  deed  of  villany.  Is  this  a  picture 
of  a  happy  life  1  Oh  !  William  Lancefield,  think 
of  this  poor  desolate  creature ;  innocent,  although 
she  had  been  the  focus  of  intrigue;  trustful, although 
surrounded  by  designing  treachery  ;  think  of  her, 
her  first  lover  doomed  to  die  to-morrow,  her  second 
lover  a  selfish  dandy  who  has  married  for  money, 
her  third  lover  (and  husband)  buried  in  a  suicidal 
grave ;  think  you,  William  Lancefield,  that  this 
woman  will  now,  amid  these  accumulated  calami- 
ties,  accept  the  hand  of  that  fourth  lover,  whose 
love  she  does  not  reciprocate,  and  whose  daughter, 
moreover,  is  wedded  to  the  man  who  first  wronged 
her  %  No,  William  Lancefield,  the  events  of  the 
last  month  have  crushed  such  intentions  from  her 
heart,  and  though  still  young,  and  hi  the  summer 
of  her  beauty,  she  resolves  to  remain  a  widow  to 
the  end  of  her  days,  for  the  sake  of  that  man 
whom  she  deceived,  and  whom  her  falsehood  drove 
to  desperation,  to  sedition,  to  rebellion,  to  the 
scaffold!" 

"  Has  she  said  all  this  V  asked  Loveridge,  in  a 
low  tone,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  it  from  her  own  lips?" 
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"What!  is  she  here?" 

"  She  has  been  here  for  several  days.  She  tra- 
velled north  with  Mr.  Ellerby,  but  enjoined  him  to 
keep  her  presence  a  secret.  She  desired  me  that  I 
alone,  as  knowing  all  her  true  history,  should  speak 
to  you,  and  discover  whether  you  were  willing  to  see 
her ;  for  unless  you  wall  receive  her  with  kindness, 
her  entrance  would  be  vain.  I  had  hoped  to  reach 
Scotland  earlier,  but  I  was  detained  by  the  faint 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  remission  of  your  sentence 
— William  Lancefield,  will  you  see  her?" 

"  I  will." 

"  Will  you  forgive  her?" 

"  What !  think  you  that  I  wish  to  carry  angry 
feelings  beyond  the  grave  !  I  shall  have  a  suffi- 
cient burden  of  follies  and  errors  without  them. 
Not  so.  I  wish  to  die  imitating  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
at  least  in  this  respect,  that  I  forgive  my  enemies. 
But  as  for  the  woman  I  once  loved  so  passionately, 
whose  soft  cheek  I  have  kissed,  whose  hand  I  have 
pressed ;  to  die  at  variance  with  her  would  be  hell 
itself  !  Pass  over,  I  entreat  you,  the  hard  speeches 
I  uttered  just  now  concerning  her  inconstancy. 
The  bitterness  of  disappointment  at  the  failure  of 
all  my  schemes  envenomed  my  tongue.  Bring  her 
at  once,  in  God's  name.  And,  oh !  Arthur  Tas- 
well,  before  we  part,  let  me  say  a  word  on  that 
which  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life — the  regene- 
ration of  our  beloved  country." 

"  Do  you  recant  your  views  ?" 

u  No ;  I  still  believe  that  a  better  time  is  coming, 
though  generations  may  pass  away  before  it  arrives, 
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when  men  will  cease  to  gather  wealth  for  its  own 
sake,  when  all  will  work  together  for  the  common 
good,  when  riches  and  poverty  will  alike  be  ban- 
ished from  the  land,  when  every  man  shall  labour 
for  his  day's  food,  and  when  hopeless  grinding  toil 
and  lazy  indolence  shall  both  be  unknown  ! " 

u  I  fear  'tis  a  Utopian  dream." 

"  I  think  not.  The  germs  of  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety existed  in  New  England,  although  I  am  will- 
ing to  allow  that  commercial  prosperity  is  already 
sapping  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  people. 
But,  Mr.  Taswell,  I  must  cease.  The  time  is  short, 
and  I  long  to  see  Harriet  once  more." 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  I " 

"  Not  here.  I  cannot  bear  so  many  partings. 
They  wring  my  heart  almost  to  breaking.  But 
you  can  see  me  again,  if  you  choose — on  the  scaf- 
fold." 

"  Nay,  that  would  be  too  grievous  a  sight.  "Wil- 
liam Lancefield,  farewell,  and  may  God  support 
you  in  that  last  hour  of  trial !" 

"  I  will  ask  Him,"  replied  the  prisoner,  simply. 

The  two  men  embraced  each  other ;  Taswell 
kissed  the  hollow  cheek,  and  pressed  the  thin  hand. 
Tears,  silent  tears,  flowed  from  their  eyes. 

"  One  last  word,"  exclaimed  Loveridge,  sup- 
pressing a  sob.  "  I  hear  you  are  now  a  rich  man, 
Arthur  Taswell.  Think  of  the  poor  and  needy  in 
their  affliction ;  be  courteous,  be  pitiful  to  them. 
Give  them  not  only  money,  but  kind  words  of 
sympathy.  Imagine  when  you  do  this,  that  the 
shade  of  a  certain  fanatical  Jacobin  stands  ap 
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provingly  at  your  side,  and  that  the  sight  of  such 
deeds  and  the  sound  of  such  words,  make  him 
happy  in  the  world  of  spirits.  \Vill  you  do  this, 
Arthur  Taswell !  " 

"  I  will,  I  will." 

u  Then,  for  the  last  time,  farewell !'' 

The  heavy  door  clanged,  and  Loveridge  was  left 
alone.  "  God  help  me  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  a 
poor,  miserable  sinner !  In  the  hour  of  death,  all 
my  boasted  self-reliance  and  stoicism  has  deserted 
me.  I  feel  like  a  little  child,  wandering  through 
dark  and  dangerous  places ;  I  long  for  an  Almighty 
Father  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  lead  me " 

The  door  re-opened,  and  admitted  a  female  figure, 
clad  in  the  simplest  possible  attire.  She  raised 
her  veil,  and  disclosed  the  lovely  features  of  Harriet 
Norland. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  William?"  she  said. 

"  Forgive  you  ? "  said  the  prisoner,  taking  her 
gently  in  his  arms,  and  kissing  her  cheek.  "  Oh, 
Harriet !  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  forgive  when  the 
world,  with  all  its  pleasures  and  struggles,  is  about 
to  vanish  for  ever.  I  can  forgive  William  Pitt : 
nay,  I  believe  that  he  loves  Old  England  as  fer- 
vently as  I  do.  But  you,  my  sweetest  Harry,  the 
very  sight  of  your  face  thrills  me  with  pleasure.  Let 
us,  like  King  Hezekiah,  set  the  dial  ten  degrees 
backward,  let  us  retrograde  ten  sorrowful  years,  and 
fancy  we  are  once  more  in  happy  Fessenden.  I,  with 
a  few  streaks  of  forge-soot  still  clinging  about  my 
newly-washed  face ;  thou,  with  thy  kerchief,  and 
apron,  and  cap,  white  as  the  May-blossom,  spinning 
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at  thy  wheel,  busy  as  a  bee,  and  musical  as  a  lark. 
Say,  my  Harry,  dost  thou  regret  those  days  1 " 

"  So  bitterly,  William,  that  I  dare  not  think  of 
them.  Remember,  you  have  none  but  pleasant 
memories  to  recal;  you  were  true  to  me,  but  I, 
alas  !  I,  while  looking  so  demure  and  simple,  was 
nursing  treachery  in  my  heart ! " 

"  Speak  not  of  that  now,  Harry,  I  beseech  thee. 
Thou  hast  paid  a  bitter  penalty  for  thy  error.  The 
error  was  not  that  you  loved  another  man  better 
than  me,  but  that  you  lacked  the  moral  courage  to 
avow  it.  Oh  !  that  you  had  spoken !  The  pang 
would  have  been  sharp  to  bear,  but  all  might  have 
gone  well  afterwards.  Tush  !  I  am  myself  talking 
of  what  I  bade  you  forbear  to  speak.  Harriet, 
I  am  so  pleased  vou  did  not  come  dressed  in 
black." 

"Why  so?" 

"  I  don't  like  anticipating  evil,"  replied  Love- 
ridge,  with  a  smile.  "  Never  bid  Satan  good- 
morrow  till  you  meet  him.     'Twill  be  time  enough 

for  the  sables  to-morrow,  after  the grand  sight 

is  over." 

Harriet  Norland  averted  her  face.  "  My  love," 
she  murmured,  u  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  nearly 
every  one.  My  husband  perished  by  his  own 
hand ;  my  servant,  Serafina,  was  shot,  alas  !  by 
my  own  father ;  and  now  you,  William,  are  about 
to  suffer  death.  And  I  am  doubly  the  cause  of 
your  calamity.  My  false  conduct  drove  you  to 
desperation ;   my  ill  -  omened   beauty   caused   Sir 
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Goodwin  to  offer  that  reward  which  indirectly  led 
you  to  Edinburgh." 

"  Dear  Harriet,  do  not  torment  yourself  thus.  I 
suspect,  that  I  am  by  nature  a  reyolutionist ;  and, 
as  Saint  Just  used  to  say,  there  is  no  rest  for  reyo- 
lutionist s  but  in  the  graye.  Had  I  never  met  with 
you,  my  dearest,  nor  leamt  Southernwood's  secrets, 
I  should  still  haye  been  a  conspirator.  Make  your 
mind  easy,  and  tell  me  rather  whether  you  will 
many  Sir  Goodwin  Anerley." 

"  No,  William." 

"Why  not?" 

u  For  several  reasons.  I  am  not  fit,  stained  as 
I  am,  to  become  a  mother  to  his  daughters,  espe- 
cially since  one* of  his  daughters  is  the  wife  of 
Frederick  Starlinghurst.  When  I  fancied  that  the 
world  generally  was  unaware  of  my  shame,  I  was 
ready  to  brave  the  chance,  not  for  love  of  Sir  Good- 
win, but  because  I  was  weary  of  my  doubtful  posi- 
tion and  objectless  life.  But  now  that  I  know  what 
dark  intrigues  were  woven  to  accomplish  my  mar- 
riage, and  that  both  Sir  Goodwin  and  his  son-in- 
law  were  in  some  measure  privy  to  these  plots,  I 
have  resolved  to  remain  a  widow  for  the  rest  of  my 
days.  Four  times  have  I  either  loved,  or  been  be- 
loved, and  nothing  but  mischief  and  misery  has 
come  of  it." 

"  Will  you  marry  me,  Harriet  ?  " 

Mrs.  Norland  started,  and  elevated  her  eyebrows 
with  an  expression  of  surprise. 

"  You  are  astonished,  Harriet,  that  a  man  about 
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to  die  should  make  such  an  offer.    But  I  am  serious, 
Don't  fancy  I  mean  the  junction  of  our  hands  by 
some  white-robed  Episcopalian,  or  Geneva-cloaked 
Presbyterian.    That  would  be  an  absurd  and  un- 
meaning ceremony.    I  mean  this.   To-morrow,  some 
hours  before  this  time,  I  shall  be  in  the  Invisible 
Country.     The  Bible  says  there  shall  be  no  mar- 
rying or  giving  in  marriage ;  but  surely,  two  spirits 
may,  when  there,  resolve  on  an  especial  friendship. 
I  shall  be  there  before  you,  and  shall  have  learnt 
all  the  ways  of  the  place  by  the  time  you  come. 
But  when  you  come,  we  will  wander  about  to- 
gether, hand  in  hand;  we  will  fly,  side  by  side, 
through  the  realms  of  space,  and  see  what  other 
planets  are  like.     We  shall,  probably,  find  there, 
as  here,  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  oppression  on 
the  other.     With  my  invisible  might,  I  will  smite 
down  the  tyrant ;  while  you,  dearest  Harry,  shall 
pour  balm  and  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted. 
Do  you  think  I  talk  like  a  lunatic  ?     No,  my  love, 
but  the  black  scaffold  is  a  wonderful  opener  of  the 
eyes.     Already,  this  world,  much  as  I  love  it,  has 
shrunk  to  a  petty  ball ;  its  wars  and  tumults  seem 
like  the   battles   of  ants,  and  why?  because  the 
whole  universe  is  opened  to  my  vision.    Dear  Har- 
riet, will  you  come  then,   and  make  amends  for 
short-comings   at  Fessenden,  by  being  my   com- 
panion for  ever  and  ever  ?" 

"  Whatever  you  desire,  William,  I  will  do." 
"  You  will  come  soon,  dearest  ?     Kemember,  it 
will  be  dull  work  without  you." 
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u  My  life,  William,  is  not  in  my  own  hands.  I 
must  wait  for  God's  appointed  time.  When  that 
time  comes  (and  what  are  forty  or  fifty  years  in 
the  ocean  of  eternity*  ?),  you  and  I  shall  meet  once 
more.  Alas,  alas  ! "  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
tears.  "  I  cannot  believe  it  is  true,  that  to-morrow  the 
man  who  once  loved  me  so  well,  and  now  sits  at  my 
side  in  health,  will  lie  in  the  cold  grave  !  Oh, 
William,  would  I  could  die  in  your  place !  Life  to 
me  is  but  a  burden,  and  I  long  for  the  time  when, 
as  the  Prophet  says,  I  can  doff  these  corruptible 
garments,  and  put  on  immortality  ?  " 

"  Visitors  are  requested  to  withdraw  for  the 
night,"  said  a  stern  voice  without,  while  a  hand 
partially  opened  the  door. 

The  words  struck  on  Harriet  Norland's  ears  like 
the  tolling  of  a  funeral-bell. 

u  Must  we  separate  so  soon  ?  "  she  murmured. 

-•  I  fear  so  ;  discipline  is  strictly  maintained." 

a  It  is  so  dreadful  to  part.'' 

••  So  think  I,  dearest  :  but  a  few  minutes,  or 
even  hours,  signify  little.  And,  besides,  it  is  near 
supper-time,  when  the  jealous  guards  watch  me 
eat,  lest  I  should  cut  my  throat  with  a  spoon,  and 
cheat  the  gallows.  They  allow  no  knives.  Does 
not  this  eating  seem  a  ghastly  mockery  ?  And  to- 
morrow, Harry,  I  shall  have  breakfast.  It  will 
not  be  necessary,"  he  concluded,  with  a  hollow 
laugh,  u  to  order  any  dinner." 

"  Come,  my  leddy,"  said  a  rough  voice,  u  ye 
musna  dilly-dally  ony  longer." 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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Both  those  sad  hearts  were  too  full  for  further 
words.  A  protracted  and  convulsive  embrace,  and 
that  pair  of  once  happy  lovers  separated  to  meet 
no  more  in  this  world. 

u  The  Prophet  will  soon  be  here/'  ruurmured 
Loveridge,  after  eating  his  supper,  for  which, 
strange  to  say,  he  felt  an  eager  appetite;  "the 
authorities  allow  him  this  privilege  as  my  ghostly 
counsellor ;  then  for  bed,  sleep  if  possible,  and 
then — for  to-morrow,  the  fatal  day,  when  to-mor- 
rows shall  cease  for  ever !  " 

***** 

Remorseless  Time  rang  out  his  passing  hours 
from  the  steeples  of  St.  Giles  and  the  Tron  Kirk, 
and  the  November  day  reddened  on  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  misty  sun  illuminated  the  Pent- 
lands,  and  tipped  the  summit  of  Arthur's  Seat ; 
then  rose  from  his  bed  of  cloud  and  vapour  in 
the  German  Ocean.  Troops  of  country  people 
poured  into  Edinburgh.  Midlothian  farmers,  shep- 
herds from  the  Lammermuir  and  Pentland  hills, 
fishermen  and  fishwives  from  Newhaven  and  Mus- 
selburgh. The  town  population,  too,  was  swarm- 
ing through  the  streets,  the  well-to-do  citizens  of 
George-square  and  the  New  Town  jostling  with 
the  barefooted  denizens  of  the  Cowgate.  The 
western  end  of  the  Luckenbooths  was  the  point  of 
attraction.  There  rose  the  dismal  gibbet.  Pre- 
sently a  mournful  procession  descended  the  Castle 
Hill.     There  were  the  sheriffs,  bearing  black  rods 
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in  white-gloved  hands  ;  there  were  two  hundred  of 
the  Argyleshire  Fencibles  guarding  a  hurdle, 
painted  black  and  drawn  by  a  white  horse.  On 
this  hurdle,  with  his  back  to  the  horse,  sat  Walter 
Loveridge.  His  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  his 
limbs  trembled,  but  his  heart  was  undaunted. 
u  Let  me  look  to  the  south,"  he  said,  as  he 
mounted  the  scaffold,  "  towards  the  Cheviot  Hills. 
I  would  fain,  if  but  hi  fancy,  see  the  Kentish 
landscape  once  again ! " 

In  another  hour  the  vast  crowd  was  slowly  dis- 
persing. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

SUMMING    UP. 

The  drama,  whose  successive  scenes  we  have 
endeavoured  to  portray,  draws  to  a  close.  Three 
of  the  principal  characters  have  fallen  beneath 
the  stroke  of  death.  Let  us  now,  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  trace  the  subsequent  career  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

First,  concerning  a  gentleman  who  had  the 
honour  of  occupying  the  stage  when  the  curtain 
was  lifted,  and  who,  therefore,  deserves  the  earliest 
attention  in  the  concluding  chapter.  We  refer  to 
Mr.  Adam  Gattrell. 

The  shop  in  St.  Antholin's-court  seemed  doomed 
to  misfortune.  First,  Chigwood  had  run  away, 
now  Saint  Brieuc  had  followed  his  example.  It  is 
true  that  the  latter  had,  luckily  for  his  landlord, 
paid  his  rent  in  advance;  still,  his  sudden  disap- 
pearance  was  both  injurious   and   inconvenient: 
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injurious  to  the  character  of  the  premises,  inconve- 
nient to  Mr.  Gattrell's  pocket,  since  he  must  now 
look  out  for  a  new  tenant.  For  some  weeks  he 
searched  in  vain.  Fortune  then  favoured  him  in 
the  following  manner:  A  supernumerary  at  Handy's 
Circus,  who  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  been  wrong- 
fully dismissed,  planted  himself  in  the  front  row  of 
the  pit,  and,  actuated  by  feelings  of  the  bitterest 
malignity,  declared  publicly,  during  the  height  of 
their  performance,  that  the  South  African  zebras 
were  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  The  British  public, 
fond  of  a  frolic,  jumped  into  the  arena  to  test  the 
truth  of  his  remark,  and,  on  discovering  that  the 
animals  owed  their  stripes  to  the  paint-pot,  vented 
their  wrath  by  breaking  lamps,  pelting  Mr.  Handy 
with  handfuls  of  sawdust,  and  chasing  Tom  Wa- 
terlow  out  of  the  theatre.  Mir.  Gattrell  met  him 
some  weeks  after,  crestfallen  and  miserable,  out 
of  employment,  and  daily  expecting  a  fifth  addi- 
tion to  his  family.  A  conversation  ensued,  and  a 
few  weeks  later,  to  the  delight  of  Mr.  Eidgett,  the 
premises  in  St.  Antholins-court  shone  resplendent 
with  fresh  paint.  The  following  words  were  in- 
scribed over  the  door :  "  Gattrell  and  Waterlow, 
Hairdressers  and  Perfumers."  Mr.  Gattrell  gave 
up  his  house  in  Bunhill-row,  and  came  to  reside  hi 
the  court.  He  spent  the  major  part  of  his  time  in 
the  parlour  of  the  Light  Horseman,  whither  his 
customers,  having  been  shaved,  cut,  and  cm-led  by 
the  junior  partner,  came  to  listen  to  the  wise  say- 
ings of  the  head  of  the  house.     Mr.  Pead  never 
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repaid  him  the  five  guineas,  and  consequently 
remained  his  humble  and  obedient  slave  to  the  end 
of  his  days. 

Mr.  Mobbs  and  Bilclad  continued  in  the  thea- 
trical profession  with  tolerable  success.  Bildad's 
wide  mouth  made  him  a  favourite  in  low  comedy ; 
and  although  the  elder  Flacks  looked  with  horror 
on  stage-playing,  they  could  not  deny  that  their 
child  had  turned  out  a  very  respectable  sort  of  pro- 
digal son,  inasmuch  as  he  never  asked  them  for 
money,  and  always  brought  a  present  in  his  hand 
at  Christmas.  Sam,  their  adopted  son,  stuck  per- 
severingly  to  the  organ  business,  and  eventually 
became  a  deacon  of  Tottenham-court-road  Chapel. 
As  for  Marco,  when  he  grew  too  stiff  in  the  legs 
for  dancing,  he  was  sold  to  a  travelling  menagerie, 
where  he  continued  to  masticate  buns  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age.  Mr.  Mobbs  was  quite  affected 
when,  on  visiting  the  show,  years  after  this  separa- 
tion, he  beheld  Marco,  despite  the  feebleness  of 
age,  raise  himself  on  his  hind-paws,  and  attempt 
to  dance.  "See  that!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mobbs. 
"  Dash  my  wig,  if  that  'ere  creetur  don't  love  me !" 
Marco,  had  he  chosen  to  speak,  might  have  attri- 
buted his  agility  to  a  vivid  reminiscence  of  heated 
plates  and  scourging. 

Mr.  James  Chigwood  was  deeply  affected  by  his 
wife's  tragical  death,  and  resolved  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  to  avoid  intrigue,  and  live  honestly.  He 
faithfully  delivered  the  few  hundred  pounds  which 
she  had  saved  to  Sir  John  Halstead  for  the  benefit 
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of  bis  children,  and  then  alleging  that  his  mental 
condition  required  change  of  scene,  took  his  de- 
parture from  Nettlestead  Grange.  Meanwhile,  his 
three  sons,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Sir  John 
Halstead,  prospered  in  the  world.  They  all  pro- 
ceeded to  India,  and  entered  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's sendee.  Plassey  became  a  cavalry  officer 
of  some  renown.  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings 
followed  the  more  peaceable  avocation  of  the  pen, 
and  rose  to  be  meritorious  civil  servants  of  the 
Leadenhall  dynasty.  At  last  their  father  reap- 
peared, having  travelled  over  the  three  kingdoms 
as  a  strolling  player.  He  never  achieved  snee 
which  he  attributed  to  his  small  stature  (his  ambi- 
tion leading  him  to  select  tragedy),  and  in  his 
declining  years  he  became  under-prompt er  at  the 
Eoyal  Coburg  Theatre.  He  never  re-married, 
alleging  that  his  regard  for  his  first  wife  was  too 
great  to  permit  of  his  ever  venturing  on  a  second. 

Mr.  Yapp  remained  to  the  end  of  his  day-  an 
active,  unscrupulous  bloodhound  of  the  law.  His 
colleague,  Mr.  Bletcher,  went  out  to  Sydney  as  a 
superintendent  of  convicts,  and  afterwards  kept  a 
public-house  at  Paramatta.  Mr.  Wrench,  the  turn- 
key, waited  patiently  for  Mr.  Fox"s  advent  to 
power.  When  it  arrived,  in  1806,  the  great  man's 
butler  had  forgotten  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
be  content  with  the  situation  he  already  held. 

After  President  Washington's  decease,  Mr.  John 
T.  Barling  returned  to  America.  A  new  s^t  of 
men  were  in  power,   and  his  former  peccadilloes 
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were  regarded  as  proofs  of  smartness.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
died  a  wealthy  man. 

Saint  Brieuc  concealed  himself  for  many  years, 
but,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire,  reappeared 
in  Paris  under  his  real  appellation  of  Coquille. 
He  became  an  obscure  pamphleteer  in  the  Empe- 
ror's service,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
concocting  some  of  his  most  lying  bulletins.  In 
his  old  age  he  advocated  the  total  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  and  made  elderly  folks  stare, 
who  remembered  that,  in  1793,  he  had  asserted 
that  the  tree  of  Liberty  must  be  watered  with 
blood. 

Captain  Yaxley  of  the  Petrel,  and  Captain 
M'Meckan  of  the  Saucy  Betsy,  were  noted  in  the 
later  years  of  the  war  as  two  of  the  most  successful 
smugglers  in  the  guinea-trade  between  England 
and  France. 

Old  Sheldrick  was  disappointed  in  obtaining 
Arthur  Taswell  as  his  partner.  In  default,  he 
engaged  a  new  clerk,  a  young  Irish  gentleman,  on 
extraordinarily  low  wages.  He  then  married  his 
housekeeper,  and  found  too  late  that  he  had  made 
a  couple  of  sad  mistakes.  The  lady  favoured  the 
Irishman,  who  was  six  feet  high  and  of  athletic 
proportions ;  so  that  in  his  old  age  the  cunning 
lawyer  found  himself  henpecked  by  his  wife, 
bullied  by  his  clerk,  and  unable  to  get  rid  of 
either.  As  for  Turk,  the  old  shooting  pony,  he 
was  not   allowed  to   die  of   natural  decav.      Mr. 
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O'Callaghan,  the  clerk,  kindly  took  him  out  for  the 
sake  of  exercise,  and  cantered  him  to  death. 

Mr.  Ellerby  was  present  at  Loveridge's  execu- 
tion, and  appeared  greatly  excited  by  the  dreadful 
spectacle.  He  waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  and 
gazing  earnestly  upwards,  declared  that  he  saw  the 
heavens  open,  and  an  angel  proclaiming  that  the 
present  dispensation  had  ceased.  u  The  saints 
have  begun  to  reign,"  he  shouted ;  "  I,  Edward 
Ellerby,  am  ordained  Vicegerent  of  England,  the 
sceptre  has  departed  from  George,  and  all  his 
house.  George,  I  bid  thee  give  up  thy  crown,  for 
the  Lord  hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king  over 
his  people  of  Britain:'  At  this  point  in  the 
Prophet's  oration  he  was  taken  into  custody,  exa- 
mined before  the  Provost,  removed  to  London, 
and  eventually,  under  a  warrant  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  confined  as  a  dangerous  lunatic 
in  Bethlem  Hospital.  Sir  John  Halstead  strove 
hard  to  effect  his  unfortunate  friend's  release,  and 
at  length  succeeded;  but  the  loss  of  liberty  had 
preyed  upon  Mr.  Ellerby' s  health,  and  after  several 
months  of  weakness  and  suffering,  he  died  at  Xettle- 
stead  Grange,  at  the  end  of  1797.  His  last  words 
were,  "  The  year  of  redemption  draweth  nigh, 
happy  are  ye  who  shall  see  it.  To  me  the  Lord 
hath  vouchsafed  only  a  Pisgah-view  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  !  " 

Up  to  the  very  moment  of  Major  Norland's  ap- 
pearance in  the  custody  of  Captain  Yaxley,  Sir 
Goodwin  Anerley  had  cherished  a  belief  that  he 
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was  really  dead.  He  had  hoped  that  the  com- 
paratively public  character  of  the  investigation 
which  he  had  courted  would  satisfy  his  friends 
that  Messrs.  Foskett  and  Taswell  were  mistaken  in 
their  suspicions.  Consequently,  the  shock  struck 
him  heavily,  and  he  lay  for  some  days  in  a  pre- 
carious state  of  health.  No  intelligence  of  an  ex- 
citing nature  was  permitted  to  reach  his  ears,  so  it 
was  not  until  he  had  fully  recovered  that  the 
startling  news  of  Major  Norland's  self-inflicted 
death  was  imparted  to  him.  Harriet  Norland  was 
now  indeed  a  widow,  and  no  hindrance  existed  to 
prevent  their  marriage.  But  Sir  Goodwin  had 
risen  from  his  bed  of  sickness  an  altered  man.  He 
now  saw  clearly  the  mischief  which  his  insane 
passion  and  unscrupulous  offers  of  reward  had 
effected ;  three  tragic  al  deaths  were  indirectly  at- 
tributable to  this  unhallowed  bribe.  He  also  per- 
ceived that  however  charming  and  amiable  Mrs. 
Norland  might  be,  her  former  career  rendered  her 
unfit  to  become  his  daughters'  stepmother.  But 
before  he  had  taken  any  action  in  the  matter,  he 
received  a  touchingly  written  letter  from  the  lady, 
imploring  him  to  release  her  from  the  engagement. 
Sir  Goodwin  could  not  help  feeling  a  pang  at  being 
thus  met  so  eagerly  half-way,  but  he  stuck  manfully 
to  his  purpose,  and  returned  an  answer  which  did 
more  credit  to  his  heart  than  all  his  previous 
amatory  compositions. 

Miss  Thrupp  did  not  leave  Bedford-square.     Sir 
Goodwin  made  her  a  profound  apology,  requesting 
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her  to  forgive  and  forget.  Some  weeks  after,  to 
her  utter  amazement,  he  offered  her  his  hand  in 
marriage.  The  worthy  governess  consulted  her 
duty-tablets,  and  decided  to  decline  the  honour. 
Her  chief  reason  for  this  step  was  that  the  world 
would  say  that  she  discouraged  the  match  with 
Mrs.  Norland  in  order  to  promote  her  own.  Pro- 
priety of  course  demanded  that  she  should  quit 
the  house  after  such  a  proposal,  so  Miss  Thrupp 
packed  her  boxes  for  the  second  time.  But  then  k 
Lucy  and  Floretta  intervened  with  tears,  entreaties, 
and  reproaches ;  they  implored  her  to  alter  her 
mind.  After  some  weeks'  deliberation  she  yielded, 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  Sir  Goodwin,  in  case 
she  survived  him,  should  leave  the  whole  of  his 
property  (save  and  except  a  small  pension)  to  his 
daughters.  So  she  became  Lady  Anerley,  and 
made  Sir  Goodwin's  declining  days  so  happy  that 
he  frequently  regretted  he  had  not  married  her 
eighteen  years  earlier.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
later  that  Arthur  Taswell  discovered  that  his  uncle's 
recovered  fortunes  were  mainly  attributable  to  the 
loan  of  Miss  Thrupp's  savings. 

Mr.  Foskett  held  up  his  hands  with  astonishment 
at  Miss  Thrupp's  Quixotic  disinterestedness,  though 
he  warmly  admired  her  unselfish  conduct.  "  She 
is  just  the  wife  for  Sir  Goodwin,"  he  said,  rubbing 
his  hands ;  u  far  better  than  that  fascinating  lady 
of  mystery.  What  a  disgrace  it  would  have  been, 
if  the  leading  house  in  the  West  India  trade  had 
committed  bigamy  ! "  After  uttering  this  sentiment, 
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the  old  clerk  went  to  visit  his  own  favourite  widow, 
muttering,  as  he  peeped  through  the  railings  at  a 
tombstone  in  a  little  churchyard  in  Upper  Thames- 
street,  "  Her  husband,  at  any  rate,  is  safe  under 
the  turf ;  no  fear  of  bigamy  there."  But,  after  all, 
Mr.  Foskett  could  never  screw  up  his  courage  to 
ask  the  important  question.  He  was  old,  and  grow- 
ing older  every  day.  At  last  the  widow,  in  disgust, 
married  a  rich  wholesale  grocer.  Mr.  Foskett  bore 
the  disappointment  easily  enough,  especially  as 
about  the  same  time  Sir  Goodwin  took  him  into 
partnership. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Baronet  took  another 
person  into  partnership,  namely,  his  own  son-in- 
law.  Gaming  and  horse-racing  had  brought  Fre- 
derick Starlinghurst  to  the  verge  of  insolvency, 
and  his  stern  old  father  consulted  Sir  Goodwin  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  such  a  scapegrace. 
But  at  this  very  time,  when  he  was  in  the  depths 
of  debt  and  disgrace,  Starlinghurst  had  become  a 
better  and  a  nobler  creature.  The  awful  tragedy 
which  had  swept  away  three  lives  affected  him 
deeply.  His  conscience  awoke  from  a  life-long 
slumber,  and  whispered  incessantly :  "  These  deaths 
are  thy  doing.  Hadst  thou  been  content  to  leave 
the  village  rose  on  its  parent  tree,  William  Lance- 
field  might  be  living  a  humble  but  happy  working 
man,  whereas  now  his  blood  shed  on  a  scaffold  cries 
aloud  against  thee.  Thy  persuasions  led  the  girl 
whom  thou  hadst  deceived  to  marry  Norland 
against  her  will.     Hence  a  life  of  mutual  misery  ; 
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and  on  his  side  crime  ending  in  self-murder. 
Even  the  miserable  Serafina  might  still  be  alive, 
had  not  thy  intrigues  to  re-marry  her  mistress 
roused  the  demon  of  avarice  in  her  heart !"  Star- 
ling-hurst* s  first  proof  of  contrition  was  a  free  and 
full  confession  to  his  wife  of  all  his  misdoings. 
She  hailed  with  rapture  this  mark  of  confidence, 
and  the  springs  of  pent-up  affection  welled  out 
afresh.  Pursuing  his  course  of  penitence  in  smaller 
matters,  he  frankly  told  his  father-in-law  of  his 
debts.  "  Idleness,"  said  Sir  Goodwin,  u  is  the  cause 
of  the  mischief.  Give  up  the  turf  and  enter  my 
counting-house:'  After  two  years'  probation  he 
became  a  partner,  and  surprised  men  of  business 
by  his  assiduity.  Floretta  was  blessed  with  an 
abundant  family,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  matri- 
monial squabbles,  she  and  her  husband  travelled 
the  journey  of  life  happily  together. 

Mr.  Purkess,  annoyed  at  his  master's  reforma- 
tion, quitted  his  service,  and  became  a  billiard- 
marker.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
his  play  and  the  monosyllabic  nature  of  his  conver- 
sation. 

Arthur  Taswell  married  Lucy  Anerley,  and 
often  blessed  the  year  of  adversity  which  had 
given  him  so  amiable  and  loving  a  wife.  The 
sisters  renewed  their  girlish  friendship,  but  the 
brothers-in-law,  though  they  lived  on  terms  of 
mutual  civility,  avoided  closer  intercourse.  Poli- 
tics alone  formed  a  barrier  of  separation.  Star- 
linghurst   clung   to   Toryism ;    Taswell,   although 
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experience  had  taught  him  to  abandon  his  youthful 
dreams  of  republicanism,  remained  a  steadfast  up- 
holder of  freedom.     He  was  called  to  the  bar,  but 
achieved  no  celebrity  as  a  lawyer.     He  devoted  his 
attention   to   politics,    and,   during   the  long  and 
dreary   period   of   reactionary   despotism,    battled 
bravely   in  the   cause  of  liberty.     He  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  Reform  Bill   carried,    and   to 
discover  that  Whigs   in  office   possessed   frailties 
like  other  men.     Consequently,  he  became  a  bit 
of  a  Conservative  in  his   peaceful  old  age,    and 
on  the  celebrated  10th  of  April,  '48,  cheered  the 
Iron  Duke,  when  that  ancient  warrior  rode  from 
the  Horse  Guards,  as  heartily  as  he  had  welcomed 
the    downfal   of  the   Bastille  in  his  boyish  days. 
He  paid  a  single  visit  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  then  died  in  his  eightieth  year, 
followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  aged  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows. 

Sir  John  Halstead  offered  Harriet  Norland  an 
asylum  at  Nettlestead  Grange,  which  she  gladly 
accepted.  She  devoted  the  remainder  of  -her  days 
to  works  of  active  unobtrusive  usefulness ;  and, 
repressing  unavailing  sorrow  for  the  past,  became 
a  cheerful  Christian  woman.  She  superintended 
the  education  of  Mr.  Chigwood's  orphan  children 
in  their  earlier  years,  and  watched  their  subsequent 
career  with  intense  interest.  At  Floretta's  re- 
quest Mrs.  Potts  transferred  her  services  to  Sir 
John  Halstead's  household,  and  took  with  amazing 
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kindness  to  the  Primitive  Christian  Brotherhood, 
though  she  still,  when  the  family  went  to  London, 
listened  to  the  ministrations  in  Tottenham-court- 
road  Chapel,  and  drank  a  friendly  cup  of  tea  with 
Mrs.  Flack.  Sir  John  entreated  Mr.  Pet  worth  to 
quit  his  hermitage  at  Snodland,  and  entrust  his 
guineas  to  a  bank.  At  last  the  old  man  consented, 
a  wigwam  was  erected  for  his  accommodation  in 
Xettlestead  Park,  where  his  daughter  visited  him 
daily.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  paucity  of 
game,  and  lectured  Sir  John  for  not  enforcing  the 
laws  of  trespass.  The  good-natured  old  Baronet 
responded  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  Air. 
Petworth  declined  to  join  the  Brotherhood,  and  to 
the  la-t  day  of  his  life  persisted  in  cooking  his  own 
dinner.  At  length,  he  was  found  seated  at  his 
table  one  Sunday  afternoon  stone-dead,  with  his 
head  resting  on  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"'  while  his  three  faithful  canine  friends  -at 
with  mute  mournful  looks,  patiently  expecting 
their  master's  awakening.  They  would  permit  no 
one  but  his  daughter  to  touch  the  body,  and  after 
the  funeral  attached  themselves  to  her  service  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Last  scene  of  all. — A  cold,  clear  January  day, 
in  the  calm  little  churchyard  in  the  vill;  . 
Fessenden.  The  grass-grown  hillocks  are  pow- 
dered with  snow,  which  has  drifted  into  the  letter- 
ing of  the  tombstones.  Before  a  newly-erected 
slab  stands  a  fan-  woman,  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
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ing,  in  an  attitude  of  tranquil  but  earnest  medita- 
tion. She  reads  the  inscription  aloud,  but  in  a 
low  tone.     It  runs  thus  : 

Sacrrtr  to  tije  Jilemorg  of 
WILLIAM  LANCEFIELD, 

A  NATIVE  OF  THIS  VILLAGE, 

WHO   SUFFERED   DEATH   FOR   HIS   POLITICAL    OPINIONS 

AT   EDINBURGH, 

ON  THE  26TH  NOVEMBER,  1795, 

IN  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 


Pause,  passer-by,  whoe'er  thou  art,  nor  deem 

This  stone  commemorates  a  traitor's  fame  ; 
No  traitor  he,  though  held  in  base  esteem, 

And  doomed  to  perish  by  a  death  of  shame. 
His  views,  if  fraught  with  error,  were  sincere, 

On  Self,  and  Gold,  and  Power  he  set  no  store ; 
A  noble  soul,  heart-whole,  and  conscience-clear  ; 

He  loved  Old  England — dost  thou  love  her  more  ? 


THE  END. 
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